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ABSTRACT 


THE HEROIC AINOS: JESUS IN THE GOSPEL OF MARK 

Ho Kim 

From the etiological motive for delivering a special message to his 
community situated in a particular life setting, Mark adopted the oiIvoq motif from 
the ancient Near Eastern world. Having been already discovered in the 
preceding bronze-age Mesopotamian and Egyptian myths, it began to appear as 
a form of expression with the peculiar literary function in the Hebraic and Greco- 
Roman traditions. In Greek Tragedy, this motif was united with apapxia (to 
misidentify a dear one) and its primary meaning (the hero’s unknown identity) 
extended to misidentification of a dear one, with the result that the atvog motif 
developed into a semantic form in which the misidentification by the heroic 
enigma drove the hero into a tragic death. 

In his Gospel, Mark designed the surface structure to show Jesus as the 
Jewish Messiah; the deep structure, Jesus as a tragic hero; and the secret 
structure, how two irreconcilable images, the Jewish traditional Messiah and 
Greco-Roman tragic hero, are united in the historical figure of Jesus. Through 
the dramatic irony of the secret structure, Mark makes Jesus’ opponents 
proclaim Mark’s own Christology by the implications in their hostile speeches and 
actions: Jesus is the Son of God, the Messiah prophesied in the Old Testament, 
coming into this world under the disguise of the Greco-Roman tragic hero. 
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By showing a correlation between the hero’s tragic death and Jesus’ 
crucifixion and the martyrdom of the Christians, Mark (1) protected his 
community from a heretical theology that bypassed the theology of the cross and 
highlighted that of glory, (2) answered a criticism—why the promised Messiah 
had to die a violent death, how the most ignominious cross could be the symbol 
of Christianity and how a crucified criminal could be the object of faith worshiped 
by the Christians—, (3) provided theodicy for those who were intimidated by a 
painful death, beyond that which a human being could endure, only because of 
their faith in Jesus, and (4) tried to correct erroneous Christology and wrong 
discipleship by accentuating that Jesus’ followers must deny themselves, take up 
their crosses, and not be served, but serve. 
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CHAPTER 1 

APPROACH TO THE CHRISTOLOGY OF MARK 

On the way to Caesarea Philippi, after flinging a question “Who do people 
say I am?” (Mk 8:27) at his disciples, the Jesus of Mark asks them again “Who 
do you say I am?” (v. 29) In the whole history of Christianity, this brief inquiry has 
been ceaselessly reiterated by those who sought to unmask what Jesus really 
was like. To this question, in fact, the four Gospels depicting the life and teaching 
of Jesus could not make a unified answer, for they delineated Jesus’ images 
differently from one another. In order to determine Jesus’ true identity, the early 
church held an ecclesiastical council many times, with the result that, only after 
paying a high price to condemn many Christians as heretics under the authority 
of the so-called Orthodox Church, could the church wrap up the first phase of the 
controversy over Jesus’ identity as a God-man. Nevertheless, not only have the 
multiform understandings of Jesus coexisted with what is called the orthodox 
Christology, but also today’s theologians still look upon the above query as the 
main topic of conversation. As long as Christianity lasts, perhaps this inquiry will 
continue to be repeated. In this vein, this study began with the interrogation 
about who the present writer says Jesus is, especially focusing upon “What is 
Mark’s Christology?” 
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For what reason has the identity of Jesus in the Gospel of Mark still 
lingered on as an unsolved issue? In the attempt for today’s readers to grasp the 
identity of Mark’s Jesus, the primary factors making their understanding difficult 
are relevant to the next two things: (1) the problem of the Gospel structure and 
(2) the problem for Mark to deliberately introduce the divine identity of Jesus as a 
secret motif. As to the first problem, for example, since the statement in 1:1 
(’Apxf) xoO euayyeiUou ’Ir|aou Xpiaiou [ulou 0eou]) promulgates that the Gospel 
offers the good news of the Son of God, it is natural for today’s readers to 
anticipate hearing the good news about the Son of God from Mark’s Gospel. 1 
However, when the readers accept that Mark's original text was concluded with 
the account of the empty tomb (16:1-8), the following queries are spontaneously 
raised in their mind: For what purpose did Mark place the crucifixion of the Son of 
God at the climax of the Gospel? 2 How can the story of the tragic death of the 
Son of God be good news (euayyeXiov) both for the original recipients of the 
Gospel and for later generations as well? 3 How did Mark expect his community 
to understand the disproportionate amount of space the passion narrative 


1 Biblical citations are from the 27 th edition of Novum Testamentum Graece and the New 
Revised Standard Version (1989) unless otherwise noted. 

2 As to Mark’s original text, this study accepts that the most reliable early manuscripts and 
other ancient witnesses conclude the Gospel with the account of the empty tomb (16:1-8), not 
including the longer ending (16:9-20) in which the risen Lord appears to his disciples. Mark’s 
original conclusion must have disturbed the Markan readers in the second and third centuries as 
much as it does today’s readers, so that a resurrection appearance was appended to an ending 
of Jesus’ life in order to satisfy such embarrassment. 

3 When the evangelist begins Jesus’ narrative with 1:1, “evuyyekiov” does not mean the 
written record itself but the message embodied in his record, viz., the good news about what God 
has accomplished/wrought in Jesus Christ. However, the question raised in this point is, “In what 
way could Jesus’ tragic death become good news then-and-there and now-and-here?” 
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occupies in his Gospel (more than half its length)? As such, the Gospel structure 
(or its plot) is often impenetrable to the twenty-first century mind, so that many of 
today’s readers fail to hear the good news of Jesus Christ from the Gospel of 
Mark. 

The second problem relates to the protagonist’s enigmatic actions which 
give misgivings about the Gospel to today’s readers. Why did Mark frequently 
portray Jesus as seeking to maintain secrecy about himself and his work by 
commanding silence from the demons (1:25, 34; 3:12), the persons healed by 
him (1:43-45; 5:43; 7:36; 8:26), and the disciples (8:30; 9:9) to the effect that they 
must not publicize his divine (messianic) identity? Why did Jesus deliver his 
teaching to the crowds in parables that caused them not to comprehend it (4:IQ- 
12)? How could the disciples, having lived with Jesus, received his instruction 
personally and witnessed his numerous miracles, fail not only to realize Jesus’ 
messianic identity until after his resurrection, but also to understand what they 
saw and heard? 4 In fact, at the zenith of the Gospel, it is only one of Jesus’ 
executioners at his crucifixion, a Roman centurion, who appears to recognize 
Jesus’ genuine identity at the moment of Jesus’ death (Mk 15:39). 5 Why did 
Mark construct his Gospel in this way? What did the literary form (or model) that 
he followed tell or intimate his original readers about his purpose in writing? 

Of course, Mark never explains why he wrote about Jesus’ commands to 


4 Cf. Mk 4:13, 40-41; 6:50-52; 7:18; 8:16-21; 9:5-6, 19; 10:24; 14:37-41. 

5 In 15:39, the Roman centurion says: “Sure this man was ‘a’ or ‘the’ Son of God!” 
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silence, about his custom of speaking in parables to make outsiders blind to what 
he taught, or about his disciples’ inability to perceive his words and deeds; he 
simply left the door open for speculation. Why did he lay out the Gospel in such 
a way? Was it because the original readers were quite familiar with such motifs 
and with the genre in which they functioned? In other words, was it unnecessary 
for Mark to elucidate the reason why he introduced the secret motif or the way it 
functioned, because both Mark himself and his primary recipients were already 
well versed in its function, storyline and characters? 


The Messianic Secret in History 

While numerous scholars have attempted to clear up the mystery of 
Mark’s secret motif, however, the classical study remains the work of William 
Wrede. 6 Prior to Wrede’s work, a revolutionary change began in the study of the 
Gospels coinciding with the attempt to discover “the real historical Jesus” by 
Hermann S. Reimarus, the scholar who interpreted Jesus in terms of universal 
laws of human reason under the influence of a rationalistic philosophy. 7 The 


6 The following discussion is indebted to James L. Blevins, The Messianic Secret in 
Markan Research, 1901-1976 (Washington DC: University Press of America, 1981); Sean P. 

Kealy, Mark's Gospel: A History of its Interpretation: From the Beginning until 1979 (New York: 
Pau'list Press, 1982), 90-237; Jack D. Kingsbury, The Christology of Mark’s Gospel (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1983), 1-23; Ralph P. Martin, Mark: Evangelist and Theologian (Exeter: 

Paternoster Press, 1972), 29-162; Christopher M. Tuckett, “Introduction: The Problem of the 
Messianic Secret,” in The Messianic Secret, ed. Christopher M. Tuckett (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1983), 1-28; B. G. Powley, “The Purpose of the Messianic Secret: A Brief Survey,” 
Expository Times 80 (1969): 308-10. 

7 Kealy, 58-89. The “historical Jesus,” the center of much modern study and discussion, 
is “a technical term, designating not Jesus as He actually may have existed in history but a 
reconstruction of Jesus which is capable of being understood and explained in scientific, historical, 
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expansion of source criticism stimulated nineteenth-century scholars to read 
Mark’s Gospel as an exact transcript of the life of Jesus in the expectation of 
recovering the historical Jesus, 8 with the result that they tried “to picture him as 
truly and purely human, to strip from him the robes of splendor with which he had 
been appareled, and clothe him once more with the coarse garments in which he 
had walked in Galilee.” 9 Life-of-Jesus scholars believed the Gospel of Mark to be 
historical on the basis of its realism, vividness, piece-meal arrangement, and the 
like. 10 But their optimism turned to disappointment with the birth of form criticism, 
which to some extent arose as a result of Wrede’s theory, which first appeared in 
1901. Today his hypothesis is widely known as the Messianic Secret - 11 


purely human categories.” George Eldon Ladd, The New Testament and Criticism (Grand 
Rapids: W. B. Eerdmans Publishing, 1967), 185; cf. 171-94. 

8 “Source criticism” in the modern era was known as “literary criticism” to the eighteenth 
and nineteenth century scholars, and well into the twentieth century the terms have been and 
continue to be used interchangeably. Even though both take interest in the literary features of a 
text, “source criticism” is different from more recent “literary criticism,” for the former tries to 
discover the sources behind the text by examining its literary features but the latter seeks 
meaning on the literary or surface structure of a text and focuses on the text as it is, not on the 
text as it came to be. Refer to Pauline A. Viviano, “Source Criticism,” in To Each Its Own 
Meaning: An Introduction to Biblical Criticisms and Their Application, ed. Steven L. McKenzie and 
Stephen R. Haynes (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 1999), 35-57, esp. 36. 

9 Albert Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus: A Critical Study of its Progress 
from Reimarus to Wrede, trans. W. Montgomery (London: A. & C. Black, 1910), 4. 

10 Ladd, New Testament and Criticism , 143. When utilizing the “Life-of-Jesus” studies in 
a survey of Jesus’ life, Burkitt said: “I venture to think that what I have before you goes far to 
vindicate the claim of the Gospel according to St. Mark to be a historical document, a document 
really in touch with the facts of history. In St. Mark we are, I believe, appreciably nearer to the 
actual scene of our Lord’s life, to the course of events, than in any other document which tells us 
of Him, and therefore if we want to begin at the beginning and reconstruct the Portrait of Christ for 
ourselves we must start from the Gospel of Mark.” Francis Crawford Burkitt, The Gospel History 
and Its Transmission, Jowett Lectures (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1906), 102-03. 

11 William Wrede, The Messianic Secret, trans. J. C. G. Greig, Library of Theological 
Translations (Cambridge: James Clarke & Co., 1971). 
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Hypothesis Summarized 

The point of departure for Wrede’s theory is his assumption that Mark’s 
Gospel, whose life setting was the early Christian church of A.D. 60-70, is neither 
a historical narrative of the man of Galilee, an objective report of disinterested 
observers, nor a creation of the contemporaries who wrote down their witness to 
Jesus’ actions and sayings, but a product of the faith of the primitive church. 12 
Since this Gospel is a theological reflection of the early church of a generation 
later, it cannot reflect the actual situation of Jesus’ life but mirrors the life and faith 
of Mark’s believing community. Thus, Mark may be recognized as not just a 
recorder but a spokesperson for the faith of his community. 13 For research in 
theology and the life of the early church, the Gospel may be assessed as a 
primary source; however, for what it tells one about who Jesus is, it may be 
classified as a subordinate or secondary source. 

On the basis of this premise, Wrede inferred the life setting of Mark’s 
community from the tension between two kinds of traditions immanent within the 
New Testament. 14 While the Johannine Gospel proclaims the historical Jesus to 
be the preexistent Son of God even before his birth on earth, other biblical 
references declare that Jesus’ Messiahship was not conferred until his 


12 Refer to Ladd, New Testament and Criticism, 141-69. 

13 Wrede said: “. . . Mark too is already very far removed from the actual life of Jesus and 
is dominated by views of a dogmatic kind. If we look at Mark through a large magnifying-glass, it 
may well be that we find a type of authorship such as is exhibited in John” (145). 

14 Cf. Wrede, 216-30. 
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resurrection. 15 This theory postulates that the historical Jesus and his existential 
life on earth were non-messianic. The early church faced a dilemma based on 
these conflicting traditions: the Jesus of the pre-Easter period was a non- 
messianic earthly being who did not claim to be the Messiah or to have a 
messianic mission, while the Jesus of the post-Easter period was the exalted 
Christ of faith as a messianic celestial being. 16 The reasonable assumption of 
the early church, “if the risen Jesus is the Messiah ‘now,’ then he has always 
been the Messiah, even during his life on earth,” created the problem of how to 
maintain a messianic faith while accepting a non-messianic tradition. 17 

Situated in the tension between a non-messianic and a messianic tradition, 
the early church had to answer the question of why Jesus was not recognized as 
Messiah during his ministry on earth. To resolve this problem, the church 
devised the secret motif, which Mark developed and utilized to transform the non- 
messianic tradition into a hidden messianic tradition. 18 As a result, the historical 


15 Acts 2:36; Rom 1:4; Phil 2:6-11. Wrede says, “This is the idea that Jesus becomes 
messiah only with the resurrection” (215); “To my mind this is the origin of the idea which we have 
shown to be present in Mark. It is, so to speak, a traditional idea and it can be characterized as 
the after-effect of the view that the resurrection is the beginning of the messiahship at a time 
when the life of Jesus was already being filled materially with messianic content (229). 

16 Wrede, 223, 228-29. 

17 Kingsbury, 4. The growing significance of Jesus earthly life was to some extent 
paralleled by a decline in belief in the nearness of the Parousia; cf. William C. Robinson Jr., “The 
Quest for Wrede’s Secret Messiah,” in The Messianic Secret, ed. Christopher M. Tuckett 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1983), 101-02. 

18 According to Wrede, “Secret is in the first place the messiahship of Jesus or his being 
Son of God. Secret is the wonder-working which is the characteristic of messiahship and would 
betray it. Secret is the whole teaching of Jesus because it is completely hidden from the crowd. 
Secret in particular is the meaning of the parables, as it is only disclosed to the disciples, and 
even to them not without interpretation" (80). The five categories of the secret motif are (1) Jesus 
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Jesus was transfigured into the Messiah, so that the Jesus of Mark was depicted 
as a hidden Messiah who was aware of his messianic identity, but concealed it 
until after the resurrection. 19 The key text for this idea is Mk 9:9: “As they were 
coming down the mountain, he ordered them to tell no one about what they had 
seen, until after the Son of Man had risen from the dead,” which Wrede 
understood as a reference to the resurrection and considered to be “the point of 
Mark’s entire concept” of the messianic secret. 20 Thus, the early church could 
explain its own non-messianic traditions by the theory that Jesus was not 
accepted as Messiah during his lifetime due to his concealment of that fact until 
after Easter. So, the messianic secret may be considered “the after-effect of the 
idea of the resurrection as the beginning of Jesus’ messianic office.” 21 

Wrede saw the process of the birth of the messianic secret not only as an 
awareness emerging after the resurrection when the early church began to 
recognize Jesus to be Messiah, but also as an example of how an earthly being 
(the Jesus of history) could become a celestial being (the exalted Christ of faith). 


commands demons to be silent about his identity (1:23-25; 1:34; 3:11 f); (2) he orders that his 
miracles should not be publicized (1:43f; 5:43; 7:36; 8:26); (3) he commands the disciples to be 
silent after Peter’s confession (8:30; 9:9); (4) he wants intentional preservation of his hidden 
identity (7:24; 9:30f); (5) he prohibits one’s speaking which did not originate with Jesus (10:47f). 
Also, he gives private instruction to a chosen few (7:17; 10:10) and he teaches in parables in 
order to hide his meaning (4:1 If), so that the disciples fail to understand Jesus (6:52; 8:17-21) 
(Wrede, 34-36). 

19 Wrede, 80-81, 113-14, 126. 

20 Wrede says, “Our conclusion is that during his earthly life Jesus’ messiahship is 
absolutely a secret and is supposed to be such; no one apart from the confidants of Jesus is 
supposed to learn about it; with the resurrection, however, its disclosure ensure. This is in fact 
the crucial idea, the underlying point of Mark’s entire approach" (68; cf. 71, 95, 211-30). 

21 Wrede, viii. 
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Therefore, Wrede saw the motif of the messianic secret as a creation of the early 
church, a result of Mark’s interpreting a non-messianic tradition as messianic. 22 
However, in view of the results so far discussed in the history of biblical 
interpretation, albeit evoking different views, Wrede’s messianic secret theory is 
no longer accepted by many, for “Wrede Avenue” leads nowhere. 23 


Responses in History 

Up to 1960, scholars have generally offered two responses to the theory. 
Under the influence of Albert Schweitzer, British scholars have mainly reacted 
negatively to Wrede’s thesis; however, German scholars took a more positive 
stance. In 1906, Schweitzer attacked the theory in that Mark admited to being 
read as genuine history and that the concept of Jesus’ Messiahship originated in 
Jesus’ own self-consciousness, not with the resurrection appearances. 24 On the 
contrary, German scholars did not regard the Gospel as a source of the historical 


22 Wrede argued that the messianic secret, as it is found in Mark, is a product of Mark’s 
own reinterpretive editing of traditional materials and therefore belongs to the history of theology 
and not to the life of Jesus (cf. 129-49). Refer to Albert Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus: A Critical Study of its Progress from Reimarus to Wrede , trans. W. Montgomery (London: A. 
&C. Black, 1910). 

23 Christopher M. Tuckett, “Messianic Secret,” in vol. 4 of The Anchor Bible Dictionary, ed. 
David Noel Freedman, (New York: Doubleday, 1992), 797-800; Thomas W. Manson, “Present-day 
Research in the Life of Jesus,” in The Background of the New Testament and Its Eschatology, ed. 
W. D. Davies and D. Daube (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1956), 216. 

24 Albert Schweitzer, 335, 338-48, 368-95. From the viewpoint of the history-of-religions 
school of interpreting Jesus in terms of Jewish apocalyptic, Schweitzer asserts that, with his sole 
interest in the apocalyptic coming of God’s Kingdom, Jesus looked upon himself as exalted to the 
heavenly Son of Man in order to inaugurate the apocalyptic kingdom by coming on the clouds to 
judge the world. In The Quest of the Historical Jesus, Schweitzer’s argument for the 
eschatological character of Jesus’ proclamation won the day and thereby anticipated all dominant 
forms of biblical theology in the first six decades of the twentieth century. 
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Jesus, but Mark’s dogmatic compilation written in kerygmatic form to proclaim the 
gospel for the Markan community. 

Since 1960, new trends have appeared in the study of Mark’s Gospel. 
Some scholars including Ulrich Luz have taken a skeptical view of Wrede’s 
opinion on the grounds that Jesus’ orders to silence, his speaking in parables, 
and the ignorance of the disciples were not all of a piece, so that they began to 
deal with these elements as separable motifs. 25 Furthermore, the messianic 
secret was regarded as a motif of little consequence in Mark because Mark 
himself destroyed the integrity of the messianic secret motif by revealing Jesus’ 
messianic status implicitly or explicitly to outsiders and even to the Jewish 
leaders. 26 This writing method of the Gospel, enabling the readers to differentiate 
the messianic secret motif known to demons and the disciples from the non- 
messianic secret motif given to outsiders and even to opponents, was perceived 
to prove Mark to be a transmitter of (contradictory) traditions rather than a 
theologian or interpreter. 27 Thus, these views consequently have undermined 


25 For instance, paying attention to Jesus’ orders to silence, Ulrich Luz treated Jesus’ 
orders to demons and his disciples as related to the messianic secret motif; however, he saw 
Jesus’ orders to healed persons as a different motif that belonged not to the messianic secret but 
to messianic publicity. Ulrich Luz, “The Secrecy Motif and the Marcan Christology,” Zeitschrift fur 
die neutestamentliche Wissenshaft 56 (1965): 9-30. 

26 Heikki Raisanen, The Messianic Secretin Mark, trans. Christopher Tuckett, Studies of 
the New Testament and its World (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1990), 224-40. The secret motif of 
Jesus’ messianic identity was exposed by Mark’s describing Jesus as “the Son of Man” (2:10, 28), 
“bridegroom” (2:19-20), “Son of David” (10:46-52; 11:1-10), “Lord” (12:13-37), God’s implicit “Son” 
(12:1-12), “Messiah, the Son of the Blessed” (14:61-62), and “Son of God” (9:9; 15:39). Raisanen 
declares that “the secrecy motif (or rather, the secrecy motifs) is only one motif in Mark’s theology. 
It should not be made absolute” (241); cf. Kingsbury, 11-13. 

27 Raisanen, 139. 
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Wrede’s theory that had defined the messianic secret as an inclusive concept 
giving unity to the whole of the Gospel. 

Another approach, known as the divine-man Christology, emerged from 
Mark’s supposed intention to correct a heretical Christology. 28 According to this 
view, some of the members of Mark’s community saw Jesus as 9eloc avep with 
extraordinary gifts, abilities and powers of the Spirit. They emphasized Jesus’ 
role as a great miracle worker but they ignored Jesus’ shameful death on the 
cross, with the result that they converted a theology of the cross into a theology 
of glory. In witnessing such a critical situation in his community, Mark wrote to 
combat false prophets and false Christs who propagated a divine-man 
Christology. 29 In the composition of his Gospel, Mark introduced the disciples as 
heretics believing in the divine-man Christology, and Jesus as a spokesperson 
for Mark’s theology of Jesus as the suffering servant of God. 30 The disciples’ 


28 Some scholars saw Mark’s Gospel as an aretalogy, having grown out of a cycle of 
stories presenting Jesus as a divine man. Cf. Morton Smith, “Prolegomena to a Discussion of 
Aretalogies, Divine Men, the Gospels and Jesus,” Journal of Biblical Literature 90 (1971): 174-99; 
Moses Hadas and Morton Smith, Heroes and Gods: Spiritual Biographies in Antiquity , Religious 
Perspective, vol. 13 (New York: Harper & Row, 1965). 

29 The first attempt to interpret the Gospel according to this viewpoint in North America 
was made by Theodore Weeden. 

30 Theodore Weeden, “The Heresy That Necessitated Mark's Gospel,” Zeitschrift fur die 
neutestamentliche Wissenshaft 59 (1968): 145-58; cf. Weeden, Mark-Traditions in Conflict 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1971). As for “divine-man Christology,” Kingsbury analyzes two 
positions which scholars have taken from the late 50’s to the present as follows: “some have 
maintained that he himself became a spokesman for the Hellenistic, divine-man Christology he 
received from the tradition, the upshot being that the Christology of his Gospel is ‘inferior’ to that 
of either Paul or John; or, conversely, others have maintained that the evangelist took over this 
Hellenistic, divine-man Christology only in order to combat and to correct it” (Kingsbury, 28-29). 

Of these positions, Weeden certainly stands in the latter position: he describes not only Jesus as 
the evangelist’s spokesman who adopted a theology of the cross, but also the disciples as the 
evangelist’s opponents who espoused a theology of glory. 
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persistent ignorance about Jesus’ genuine identity is an authorial polemic against 
the heretical circle in the author’s community who adopted the divine-man 
Christology. This trend led scholars to another inference that Mark employed the 
Son of Man title both to correct the Hellenistic divine-man Christology prevalent 
in his church and to interpret Jesus as the Son of God. 31 Thus, Mark’s 
Christology was the Son-of-Man Christology he put on the lips of Jesus adhering 
to the convention in which the Son of Man was never found in Mark except on 
the lips of Jesus; however, a false Christology contrary to Mark’s opinion was 
clearly revealed in Peter’s confession and his rejection of Jesus’ suffering and 
death. 32 This approach accentuating the necessity for suffering in the extended 
passion narrative represents the dominant perspective on Mark’s Christology for 
quite some time. 

However, Kingsbury criticized the above-mentioned assertions. In the first 
place, the secret in the Gospel is not the secret of Jesus’ Messiahship but the 
secret of his divine sonship. Pointing out that in the seven cases in which Mark 
ascribed the title of Messiah to Jesus, only twice using it as an adequate title for 
Jesus, Kingsbury argued that Raisanen used the wrong nomenclature for Mark’s 
secret motif. In addition, he was confident that the integrity of the messianic 

31 Norman Perrin, What Is Redaction Criticism? Guides To Biblical Scholarship 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1969), 53-56; Perrin, “The Son of Man in the Synoptic Tradition,” 
Biblical Research 13 (1968): 1-23; cf. Perrin, “The Christology of Mark: A Study in Methodology,” 
Journal of Religion 51 (1971): 173-87 which has been reprinted in the volume edited by K. C. 
Hanson, Parable and Gospel, Fortress Classics in Biblical Studies (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
2003), 73-84. The references of this study are to this volume. 

32 Perrin indicates that Mark 2:10 is only one possible exception, for the Son of Man 
saying may be an aside addressed by Mark to his readers. Perrin, “Christology of Mark,” 78. 
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secret motif was not broken by the titles used by Mark. 33 In the second place, 
introducing the recent study of the terminology “Getoc avep,” Kingsbury indicated 
the “uncertainty about the hermeneutical viability of the concept of divine man for 
understanding Mark’s Christology,” which has threatened the downfall of the 
entire divine-man approach to Mark. 34 Many scholars have shown that 0elo<; avep 
was not a “technical term” or “fixed expression,” for it was a comparatively rare 
term in ancient Greek literature, it was not associated in any firm way with those 
extraordinary personages to whom some form of divinity was ascribed, and it 
was also not clear from the texts that such “divine persons” were usually held to 
be “sons of gods.” 35 


33 “Bridegroom” is an undefined metaphor, so that no one can claim that Mark’s applying 
this term caused Jesus’ messianic identity to be revealed. The inconsistency between 9:9 and 
15:39 is a result of Raisanen’s misreading of 9:9. Jesus’ command of silence is given only to his 
disciples, independent of the centurion who confessed Jesus' divine sonship. In the parable of 
the wicked tenants, the Jewish leaders’ recognition that “Jesus identified them with the rebellious 
and murderous tenants and himself with the beloved son” may be defined as “obdurate 
understanding” as implied in their desire to arrest Jesus, so that the parable is not to unveil Jesus’ 
identity. In the trial of Jesus before the Jewish Sanhedrin, the Jewish authorities' charging Jesus 
with blasphemy proves the ironic fact that Jesus’ messiahship is not revealed to them, for their 
ignorance of Jesus’ true identity makes them condemn Jesus to death. Kingsbury, 13-19. 

34 Cf. Kingsbury, 33-37. 

35 The scholars taking the same stand as von Martitz are: David Lenz Tiede, The 
Charismatic Figure as Miracle Worker , SBL Dissertation Series, no. 1 (Missoula, MT: Published 
by Society of Biblical Literature for the Seminar on the Gospels, 1972), 4-13, 98-99, 289, 291; 

Carl R. Holladay, Theios Aner in Hellenistic-Judaism: A Critique of the Use of This Category in 
New Testament Christology, SBL Dissertation Series, no. 40 (Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 

1977), 236-39, 241; Otto Betz, “The Concept of the So-Called ‘Divine Man’ in Mark’s Christology," 
in Studies in New Testament and Early Christian Literature: Essays in Honor of Allen Wikgren, ed. 
D. Aune, Supplements to Novum Testamentum, vol. 33 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1972), 229-40; Howard 
Clark Kee, “Aretalogy and Gospel,” Journal of Biblical Literature 92 (1973): 402-22; Gard 
Theissen, The Miracle Stories of the Early Christian Tradition, trans. Francis McDonagh 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1983), 265-76; Martin Hengel, The Son of God: The Origin of 
Christology and the History of Jewish-Hellenistic Religion, trans. John Bowden (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1976), 31-33; Frederick W. Danker, Benefactor: Epigraphic Study of a Graeco- 
Roman and New Testament Semantic Field (St. Louis: Clayton Publishing House, 1982), 492. 
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Against this backdrop, Kingsbury suggested a Son-of-God Christology on 
the basis of literary criticism. He divided Mark’s Gospel into three main parts: 
1:1-13, 1:14-8:26 and 8:27-16:8. For him the baptismal scene in the first part is 
important to comprehend Mark’s Christology, for it gives today’s reader “God’s 
evaluative point of view” which declares Jesus’ divine identity as God’s beloved 
Son. 36 In the second part, Mark sets up a “contrapuntal pattern” according to 
which the demons recognize Jesus’ divine sonship; however, human characters 
are bewildered regarding Jesus’ identity. 37 In the last part, Jesus’ divine sonship 
is progressively revealed in three stages: “Peter confesses Jesus to be the 
Messiah (8:29), Bartimaeus appeals to him as the Son of David (10:47-48), and 
the Roman centurion declares him to be the Son of God (15:39).” 38 Peter’s and 
Bartimaeus’ confessions are “insufficient” because Peter is ignorant that Jesus 
has to be crucified for the messianic mission and Bartimaeus is unaware that 
Jesus, the Son of God, is David’s Lord (12:35-37). Only the centurion makes a 
fully adequate confession of Jesus’ identity. 39 The motif of the secret of Jesus’ 
identity serves to show “how ‘human thinking’ about Jesus is, under God’s 
direction, brought into alignment with ‘divine thinking’ (8:33d),” and to “invite 
readers to appropriate for themselves that ‘thinking’ about Jesus which places 

36 Kingsbury, 47-50, 55-70. From his baptism forward the evangelist brings into relief 
God’s evaluative point of view that Jesus is the Davidic Messiah, the Son of God, chosen for 
messianic ministry and, at the same time, he conceals Jesus’ divinity from the human characters. 

37 Mk 1:24, 34; 3:11; 5:7; 1:27; 2:7; 4:41; 6:3; Kingsbury, 86-88, 145. 

38 Kingsbury, 89-133, 147. 

39 Kingsbury, 129-33, 146-54, 152-53. 
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them ‘in alignment’ with God’s ‘thinking’ about Jesus.” 40 Kingsbury concludes 
that Mark’s Christology is “Davidic Messiah-King/royal Son of God” on the 
grounds that “the secret of Jesus’ identity in Mark is not, characteristically, a 
‘messianic’ secret but the secret that Jesus is the Son of God.” 41 

Kingsbury’s approach to Mark's Christology has a couple of weaknesses. 
Because he regards the centurion as a “convert” who is the sole man to perceive 
Jesus’ identity perfectly, Kingsbury understands the soldier’s statement as the 
end of a progressive revelation beginning with Peter and continuing with 
Bartimaeus. Kingsbury interprets this revelatory process as the author’s literary 
device for bringing “human thinking” about Jesus into alignment with “divine 
thinking” about Jesus. In Kingsbury’s logical development, the centurion’s 
confession (15:39) serves as a significant proof-text to authenticate his whole 
argument. This argument results from the unconditional adoption of E. C. 
Colwell’s claim that the anarthrous use of ulog 0eou is to be translated as “the” 

Son of God, in the full Christian sense. As for the question, “Can Colwell’s claim 
be considered as reliable authority to prove that the Roman centurion, the 
executioner of Jesus’ crucifixion, is a Christian convert?”, many scholars 
unfortunately disagree. 42 Even some scholars who read the phrase as “the” Son 


40 Kingsbury, 140-41. 

41 Kingsbury, 21. 

42 Since E. C. Colwell published the result of his research in the article titled “A Definite 
Rule for the Use of the Article in the Greek New Testament” in 1933, scholars have interpreted 
the anarthrous ulog 0eoO as “the Son of God” in the full Christian sense, with the result that it has 
been a traditional interpretation on 15:39. However, some recent scholars have still published 
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of God differ from Kingsbury’s interpretation by seeing 15:39 against the Greco- 
Roman background. This debate is on-going and will be dealt with in chapter 
four of this study, in which the present writer will argue that it is more desirable to 
interpret the anarthrous mo<; 0eoO as a Greco-Roman hero, a son of god, in light 
of the cultural context of the first-century Greco-Roman world. 

In addition, Kingsbury overstates the case when he asserts that the secret 
motif of Jesus’ identity is associated with his divine sonship, not his Messiahship. 
The basis of this argument is that God’s use of the title “the Son of God” for 
Jesus (1:11; 9:7) is Mark’s device for showing God’s evaluative point of view 
concerning Jesus’ identity. But, by reconsidering Peter’s messianic confession 
(8:29, “cm el 6 xpioioc”), as Kingsbury himself acknowledges, the reason that 
Peter’s confession is “correct” but “insufficient” is that he recognizes the “who” 
aspect of the Messiah (“who is the Messiah?”) but he is ignorant of the “what” 
aspect of the Messiah (“what must the Messiah do?”). At this point, since the 
messianic mission for Jesus to give his life as a ransom for many must be hidden 
from the people, it is too much to say that Jesus’ divine sonship is a secret 
hidden from them. Thus, contrary to Kingsbury’s principle of argument, Peter’s 
confession is firmly associated with the secret of Jesus’ Messiahship, not with the 
secret of Jesus’ divine sonship. 

To sum up from Wrede to today, German scholars generally accepted the 

theory of the messianic secret but British scholars rejected it. Since then, some 

their interpretation on the anarthrous ulo? 0eou and their studies have tended to interpret the 
phrase as “a son of god” against the background of the Greco-Roman world. Thus, this debate 
was not settled by Colwell’s theory, but is still hot even up to now. 
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scholars have questioned the integrity of the messianic secret motif so that the 
motif is of little consequence; but on the other hand, other scholars have 
replaced the motif with the divine-man Christology. However, the divine-man 
Christology approach has become problematic because research into the term, 
“0eloc avep,” has revealed that it was not used as a fixed concept in the ancient 
world. Afterwards, Kingsbury’s Son-of-God Christology has been popular, but his 
arguments are also vulnerable. Thus, current study of Mark’s Christology seems 
to have reached a point where another approach is in order. 

New Quest for Approach to Christology 

The Bible is the Word of God given not in a catalog of propositional truths 
recorded in a celestial language, but in the words of men in history. 43 So to 
speak, the Bible given to mankind in and through human, historical media such 
as the vocabulary, literary forms, thought patterns, etc. of those people living in a 
variety of circumstances, got to retain inevitably its historical particularity which 
concerns the chronological, geographical, cultural, literary, political, religious and 
mythological factors that were relevant to the settings of the authors and their 
immediate original readers. Having passed through the long process of oral 
traditions and redaction, the Bible was gradually formed within the confines of the 
historical particularity of those days when it was recorded. 

43 Cf. Ladd, New Testament Criticism, 12; Gordon D. Fee and Douglas Stuart, How to 
Read the Bible for All Its Worth: A Guide to Understanding the Bible, 2 nd ed. (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan Publishing House, 1993), 13-27. This study is based upon a Christian perspective by 
which the present writer sees the Bible as the divine revelation. 
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This historical particularity to incarnate God’s self-revelation as human 
words has stimulated biblical scholars to evince an interest in a genuinely 
historical approach to the Bible in the hope of seeking a true objectivity in biblical 
study. Since the Bible is not a magical book, but an ancient product of history 
written in the words of men, it stands to reason that the Bible must be studied 
precisely like all other ancient books. 44 As a result, from a literary perspective, 
enlightened by historical criticism, the scholars discover that each part about the 
structure of the Bible contains material from very different ages, spread rather 
broadly, as formed through the process of shaping traditions for a long period 
from 1000 B.C. to approximately A.D. 100, or a little later. 45 They also find that 
each part of the Bible—especially the Pentateuch and the four Gospels—is a 
broad anthology of traditions, developed into unified narratives, but made up 
individually of separate episodes which were more or less self-explanatory. 46 

From the viewpoint of the Hebrew Bible, these separate episodes had at 
one time existed separately as oral tradition in an earlier stage when they were 
independently related to particular places and customs among countless races in 
the vast ancient Near Eastern World. “Subsequently these separate stories had 

44 Ladd, New Testament Criticism, 21-22. Since the Gospel of Mark is after all a literary 
text, today’s readers have to observe such things as the movement of the plot, the roles of the 
protagonists, the literary structure of the total work, and so on. 

45 This discussion is indebted to RoberA. DiVito, “Tradition-Historical Criticism,” in To 
Each Its Own Meaning: An Introduction to Biblical Criticisms and Their Applications, ed. Stephen 
R. Haynes and Steven L. McKenzie (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 1993), 53-67; 
Ronald E. Clements, Old Testament Theology: A Fresh Approach, Marshalls Theological Library 
(London: Marshall, Morgan & Scott, 1978); Clements, A Century of Old Testament Study, rev. ed. 
(Guildford, Surrey: Lutterworth, 1983). 

46 Clements, Old Testament Theology, 33. 
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been put together to form chains of stories relating to particular persons, or 
religions,” with the result that the various streams of tradition were united and 
woven together into a fixed whole. 47 As part of a continuous history, their original 
setting in life which had generated each of the literary genres and transmitted 
them to the next generations was very important for an understanding of many of 
the features retained in the various narratives and regulations. 48 The same may 
be said of the New Testament: the contention of form criticism that the Word of 
God, especially the Gospels, was preserved in oral form for a generation by the 
apostles, some believing sects/groups and the early church before it assumed 
written form, is a fact that is attested strongly by the New Testament. 49 

In this sense, the scholars infer that the Bible was the product of a long 


47 Clements, Century of Old Testament Study, 15. 

48 Hermann Gunkel classifies Prose and Poetry in broad sense: “Narrative is usually 
found in prose form, and the following different kinds of narrative can be distinguished: stories 
about the deities, i.e. Myths; primitive Folk-tales (of these two, only fragments are found in Israel); 
the popular Saga; the longer Romance; the religious Legend; and lastly, Historical Narrative in the 
stricter sense. Poetical literary types include: the oracular wisdom, the prophetic oracular saying, 
the Lyric—the two last mentioned being specially frequent. Lyric poetry is again subdivided into 
(a) secular lyrics, such as the Dirge, the Love Song, the scornful lay, the song of carouse, the 
wedding song, the song of victory, the royal song, and (b) spiritual lyrics, including the Hymn, the 
Thanksgiving, the Dirge (both private and public, the Eschatological Psalm, etc. Numerous types 
are found conjoined in the prophetic writings—the Vision in narrative form, the Prophetic Oracle, 
the Discourse (in many forms). Among these last mentioned the oldest is that which foretells the 
future, and may either be the Threat or the Promise; the Invective, upbraiding sin; the Exhortation, 
calling to well-doing, and many others.” Since each type emerges from a specific life setting, a 
genre provides people with a clue to Sitz-im-Leben in which they can grasp the content and 
intention of the genre itself. Gunkel, What Remains of the Old Testament and Other Essays, 
trans. A. K. Dallas (New York: Macmillan Co., 1928), 59-60, 62, 66. Gunkel applied the form- 
critical method to his book, Genesis: Translated and Interpreted by Hermann Gunkel, trans. Mark 
E. Biddle, Mercer Library of Biblical Studies (Macon, GA: Mercer University Press, 1997). 

49 Ladd, New Testament Criticism, 153; cf. Rudolf K. Bultmann, History of the Synoptic 
Tradition, trans. John Marsh (New York: Harper & Row, 1963); Vincent Taylor, The Formation of 
the Gospel Tradition, Eight Lectures (London: Macmillan & Co., 1933); Edgar V. McKnight, What 
is Form Criticism? Guides to Biblical Scholarship (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1969). 
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process of history, in which a great multitude of writers and redactors, for the 
most part unknown to today’s readers, had composed, revised, and replenished 
the Bible—sometimes it seems that chance has played a part and at times too it 
seems that suitability for a certain use has been considered—until it reached to 
the present form. For this reason, today’s readers should stop not only accepting 
the Bible uncritically as a given basis of revelation and authority which precluded 
their looking behind it to the circumstances and literature out of which it arose, 
but also neglecting this “finished” form of Israelite-Jewish tradition as though it 
represented only an accidental deposit of tradition from a particular age. 50 This 
cognition made the scholars feel the necessity of the diachronic biblical 
interpretation and the comparative literature-religion method for construing the 
historical particularity the Bible contains. 

By the instrumentality of this diachronic comparative method, today’s 
readers could perceive the Bible to be a sort of open window upon the immense 
riches and insights of the great religious traditions of the ancient orient. 51 
Although at times such influence was positive and at other times negative, be 
that as it may, Egypt, Canaan, Assyria, Babylon, Persia, Greece, and Rome have 
all left their mark upon the Bible and have affected in different degrees the kind of 
religious thought, practice, the contemporary message and the like which today’s 


50 Clements, Old Testament Theology, 171-72. 

51 Clements, Old Testament Theology , 157. 
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readers find in the Scriptures. 52 At a literary level, especially, mythology and law 
rest on the compositions and achievements of an ancient oriental tradition which 
can be traced back to the Sumerians; in psalms they can also be traced back to 
Mesopotamian and Canaanite forms; even proverbs, fables and anecdotes have 
had some parallels with oriental sources. 53 “Close or distant parallels of one kind 
or another in a very wide range of literature, extending at times to whole sections, 
at others to words and phrases, and at other times to the type, or general idiom 
of a story, have been revealed.” 54 

From reference to the rich treasures of this comparative literary-religious 
material, scholars infer that both Israel and the early church borrowed all the 
practices, sanctuaries and ideas from the vast world of the ancient Near East, 
transformed them in such a way that myths were re-interpreted, ideas were 
subtly amended, new concepts added, older cruder ideas pruned away, and the 
old tradition was always being reminted and refashioned in order to become 
more truly expressive of the Israelite and Christian tradition. 55 In the aspect that 
“underlying literature there are concepts, ideas, rituals and a range of 
mythological images, all of which are reflected in the content of the writings,” the 
affinity between the Bible and the ancient Near Eastern literature can be seen as 


52 Clements, Old Testament Theology, 169-70. 

53 Clements, Old Testament Theology, 159. 

54 Clements, Old Testament Theology, 157-58. 

55 Cf. Clements, Old Testament Theology, 160. 
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a common culture pattern across the ancient orient including the biblical world. 56 
From this analogy, reductionism has cropped up among some scholars who 
believe a large part of the biblical tradition can be traced back to antecedent 
stages of ancient Near Eastern religions. 


The History of Religion Analogy 

According to this reductionism, just as an attempt to understand 
something fully requires one to ascertain its history, so the biblical interpreter also 
needs to probe back behind the text of the Bible to trace the history of the 
elements that made up the final form of the text, in which those elements would 
sometimes originate in religions different from those of Israel and the early 
church. 57 In the field of the Old Testament, noticing a continuity between what 
today’s readers find in the Bible and what they have rediscovered in the ancient 
Near Eastern religion, Hermann Gunkel argued that the surrounding culture of 
the ancient Near East had deeply influenced the formation of the Bible. 58 Actually, 
such narratives that have been preserved in Genesis are related to other early 


56 Clements, Old Testament Theology, 158. 

57 Gunkel, The Folktale in the Old Testament, trans. Michael D. Rutter, Historic Texts and 
Interpreters in Biblical Scholarship (Sheffield, England: Almond Press, 1987), 13. Gunkel says: 
“the historical study of the religion of the Bible would seek to explain that religion in connexion 
with the extra-Biblical religions, and interpret Hebrew and Christian facts as historically dependent 
on matters that lie altogether outside of them.” Gunkel, “The Historical Movement in the Study of 
Religion,” Expository Times 38 (1926-27): 532-33. 

58 Cf. Gunkel, The Legends of Genesis: The Biblical Saga and History (New York: 
Schocken Books, 1966); Clements, Century of Old Testament Study, 13. As an example, he 
points out that both Jewish and Christian apocalyptic writings have seen the influence of ancient 
Near Eastern mythology. In fact, his interest in the background of the Bible led him to associate 
with what is today called the history-of-religions school. 
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popular folk-tales, sagas, legends and myths of many nations. 59 However, 
Gunkel did not think of these as the source of biblical ideas or make the entire 
New Testament little more than a later reflection of ancient myths, but rather as 
the backdrop of ideas, symbols and customs exemplifying what today’s readers 
find in the Bible. 60 For Gunkel, thus, the real historical context in which the Bible 
was formed can be seen in the relationship of the religion of ancient Israel to 
those of its neighbors. 61 

A more progressive trend than Gunkel’s biblical study can be seen in the 
history-of-religions school. Their thorough-going application of a naturalistic 
historicism to the study of the Bible has led them to the conclusion that “biblical 
religion, in both the Old and New Testaments, passed through stages of growth 
and evolution like all ancient religions, and in this evolution was heavily 
influenced through interaction with its religious environment.” 62 In the field of the 
New Testament, Rudolf Bultmann shows the clearest illustration of applying this 
method to the entire history of the New Testament, especially its Christology. 63 In 


59 Refer to Gunkel’s book, Genesis. The continuing discoveries of ancient text materials 
from Mesopotamia and Egypt make it possible to examine and compare the Bible with the literary 
and religious background of the ancient Near East. 

60 Clements, Century of Old Testament Study, 16. 

61 Clements, Century of Old Testament Study, 16. 

62 Ladd, New Testament Criticism, 196. Ladd comments: “This method involves the 
consistent application of the principle of analogy to biblical religion: the history and development 
of biblical religion must be analogous to the history and development of other ancient religions.” 

63 The following discussion is indebted to Bultmann, Existence and Faith: Shorter Writings 
of Rudolf Bultmann, trans. Schubert M. Ogden, Living Age Books (New York: Meridian Books, 
1960), 35-54; Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, trans. Kendrick Grobel, vol. 1 (New 
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order to interpret Christology historically in terms of changing religious 
environments, particularly the movement of the church from the Jewish to the 
Gentile world, he infers the main three steps in the history of the early church: (1) 
the primitive Jewish church in Jerusalem, (2) the Gentile church in Antioch, (3) 
Gentile Christianity in the world of the cosmological dualism. 

On the premise that “the preaching of Jesus and the faith of the Jewish 
church must conform to Jewish apocalyptic; while the faith of the Gentile church 
must be understood in terms of entirely different religious concepts which are 
derived from the environment of pagan religions,” Bultmann attempts a historical 
reconstruction in order to disclose the stages of theological development from 
Jesus through the Jewish to the Gentile church. 64 In the first stage, in terms of 
the Jewish apocalyptic hope in a heavenly Son of Man, Jesus was identified with 
the heavenly Son of Man who would bring to pass the end of This Age and the 
inauguration of the Age to Come. In the second stage, under the influence of the 
mystery religions around a myth of gods who died and rose again, Gentile 
Christians in Antioch, understanding the kerygma of the death, resurrection, and 
ascension of Jesus as their former indigenous concept of dying and rising gods 
in their pagan religious background, transformed Jesus into a pagan cultic deity, 
an exalted Lord. In the third stage, the Gnostic mythology metamorphosed 
Jesus into a heavenly redeemer who comes to earth to save fallen man through 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951), 121-33: Ladd, Rudolf Bultmann, IVP Series in 
Contemporary Christian Thought, vol. 7 (Chicago: Inter-Varsity, 1964), 3-21; Ladd, New 
Testament and Criticism, 199-206. 

64 Ladd, New Testament and Criticism, 201. 
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the impartation of gnosis (yvcoou;). Thus, the Christology drawn by Bultmann can 
be described as a composite being in whom a conflation of the mystery religions 
and the Gnostic religion was added to the Jewish apocalyptic myth. 


One Christ in Many God-Men 

The saying that the new is always built upon the old is meaningful to the 

history-of-religions school. 65 In their belief, Christianity did not arrive only by a 

unique divine intervention, but evolved from the past, like everything else. There 

are no sudden breaks in history, only a continuum of change, in which the 

multiform traditions of ancient religious systems did not die, but transformed into 

something new: Christianity. An echo of this extreme reductionism can be heard 

from British historian Arnold J. Toynbee’s question in his Study of History: 

. .. behind the figure of the dying demigod . . . there looms the greater 
figure of a very god who dies for different worlds under diverse names— 
for a Minoan World as Zagreus, for a Sumeric World as Tammuz, for a 
Hittite World as Attis, for a Scandinavian World as Balder, for a Syriac 
World as Adonis (‘Our Lord’), for an Egyptiac World as Osiris, for a Shn 
World as Husayn, for a Christian World as Christ. Who is this god of many 
epiphanies but only one passion? Though he makes his appearance on 
our mundane stage under a dozen diverse masks, his identity is invariably 
revealed in the last act of the tragedy by his suffering unto death. 66 


65 The following discussion is indebted to James George Frazer, The New Golden Bough: 
A New Abridgment of the Classic Work, ed. Theodor H. Gaster (New York: Criterion Books, 

1959); Arnord J. Toynbee, A Study of History, 10 vols. (London: Oxford University Press, 
Humphrey Milford, 1934-1954), esp. vols. 5, 6 and 7; Joseph Campbell, The Hero with a 
Thousand Faces (New York: Princeton University Press, 1949); Campbell, The Masks of God, 4 
vols. (New York: Viking Penguin Press, 1964), esp. vol. 3; Campbell and Bill Moyers, The Power 
of Myth (New York: Doubleday Press, 1991); Timothy Freke and Peter Gandy, The Jesus 
Mysteries: Was the “Original Jesus” a Pagan God? (New York: Three Rivers Press, 1999), 253-55. 

66 Arnord J. Toynbee, A Study of History, vol. 6 (London: Oxford University Press, 
Humphrey Milford, 1939), 276. Consult his book 1: 98-99 and 2:85 for Zagreus: 1:115 and 5:148- 
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According to mythologist Joseph Campbell, in spite of different stages, 
different events, and different costumes, a single hero projected from the deep 
unconscious of the mind, or a hero myth drawn from a human group, has always 
taken a fixed form. 67 “The recurrent mythological event of the death and 
resurrection of a god, which had been for millenniums the central mystery of all of 
the great religions of the nuclear Near East, became in Christian thought an 
event in time, which had occurred but once, and marked the moment of the 
transfiguration of history.” 68 That god dying and rising in the ancient oriental 
world had entered this human society through a Jewish country-bred girl, Mary, 


49 for Tammuz ; 5:149 for Attis ; 5:150 for Balder, and 5:149 for Adonis. Toynbee says: ““The 
Passion of Christ.. . had been foreshadowed in a Passion of Tammuz in which the death of one 
god, made manifest in the eviairro? Saijiuv, had been celebrated under the divers names of 
Adonis, Osiris, Attis, Zagreus, Balder, as the rite had radiated over the face of the Earth. The 
Queen of Heaven who was the virgin mother and spouse of the dying god had been adored as 
Ishtar, Ashtoreth, Isis, Cybele, Britomartis, and Inanna on her way to being adored as Mary” 
(7:457-58). 

67 According to Campbell, “It is not difficult for the modern intellectual to concede that the 
symbolism of mythology has a psychological significance. Particularly after the work of the 
psychoanalysts, there can be little doubt, either that myths are of the nature of dream, or that 
dreams are symptomatic of the dynamics of the psyche. Sigmund Freud, Carl G. Jung, Wilhelm 
Stekel, Otto Rank, Karl Abraham, Geza Roheim, and many others have within the past few 
decades developed a vastly documented modern lore of dream and myth interpretation; and 
though the doctors differ among themselves, they are united into one great modern movement by 
a considerable body of common principles. With their discovery that the patterns and logic of 
fairy tale and myth correspond to those of dream, the long discredited chimeras of archaic man 
have returned dramatically to the foreground of modern consciousness. According to this view it 
appears that through the wonder tales—which pretend to describe the lives of the legendary 
heroes, the powers of the divinities of nature, the spirits of the dead, and the totem ancestors of 
the group—symbolic expression is given to the unconscious desires, fears, and tensions that 
underlie the conscious patterns of human behavior. Mythology, in other words, is psychology 
misread as biography; history, and cosmology. The modern psychology can translate it back to 
its proper denotations and thus rescue for the contemporary world a rich and eloquent document 
of the profoundest depths of human character.” Campbell, The Hero with a Thousand Faces 
(New York: Princeton University Press, 1949), 255-56. 

68 Campbell, The Masks of God, vol. 3, Occidental Mythology (New York, Viking Penguin 
Press, 1964), 334. 
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who clothed the divine being in flesh and blood, historically, not as myth, not as 
symbol. 69 And “on the cross he had offered to the eye and heart a silent sign— 
which has been variously read from the points of view of the various sects, yet 
has been for all, however read, of prodigious affective as well as symbolic 
force.” 70 For, Campbell says, 

it is clear that, whether accurate or not as to biographical detail, the 
moving legend of the Crucified and Risen Christ was fit to bring a new 
warmth, immediacy, and humanity, to the old motifs of the beloved 
Tammuz, Adonis, and Osiris cycles. Indeed, it was those early myths, 
filling the atmosphere of the whole eastern Mediterranean, that had 
furnished the ambient of readiness within which the Christian legend so 
rapidly grew and spread. 71 

On the basis of Campbell’s idea, Timothy Freke and Peter Gandy embrace 
the Jesus Mysteries thesis that “most ancient Mediterranean cultures had 


69 Toynbee says: “The worship of a god who dies for his worshippers, and of a goddess 
who is the dying god’s mother and also his bride, seems to have been communicated by a 
disintegrating Sumeric Civilization not only to its Hittite and abortive Syriac successors and to its 
Egyptiac neighbor but to barbarian and primitive people beyond the pale of Civilization up to the 
extreme north-western bounds of the Old World. This Sumeric worship of Tammuz and Ishtar 
had perhaps been the first institutional embodiment of a new spiritual insight that was so deep 
and significant that it was still to be found at the heart of the higher religions that were living and 
working in the Oikoumene in the twentieth century of the Christian Era. Ishtar—the goddess who 
was at the same time ‘virgin, mother and queen’—lived for followers of the Mahayana in Kwanyin 
as well as for Christians in Mary, while Tammuz lived in Amitabha as well as in Husayn and in 
Christ” (7:412-13; cf. 5:81-82, 148-50, 437, and 467). 

70 Campbell, Masks of God, 3:334. According to Campbell, “to grasp the full value of the 
mythological figures that have come down to us, we must understand that they are not only 
symptoms of the unconscious (as indeed are all human thoughts and acts) but also controlled 
and intended statement of certain spiritual principles, which have remained as constant 
throughout the course of human history as the form and nervous structure of the human physique 
itself. Briefly formulated, the universal doctrine teaches that all the visible structures of the 
world—all things and beings—are the effects of a ubiquitous power out of which they rise, which 
supports and fills them during the period of their manifestation, and back into which they must 
ultimately dissolve. This is the power known to science as energy, to the Melanesians as mana, 
to the Sioux Indians as wakonda, the Hindus as shakti, and the Christians as the power of God.” 
Campbell, Hero with a Thousand Faces, 257. 

71 Campbell, Masks of God, 3:362. 
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adopted the ancient Mysteries, adapting them to their own national tastes and 
creating their own version of the myth of the dying and resurrecting godman.” 72 
Namely, when an old myth about the dying-resurrecting godman flowed into their 
land, the ancient people transformed one of their indigenous deities into the 
godman. “In Alexandria, for example, a charismatic sage called Timotheus 
consciously fused Osiris and Dionysus to produce a new deity for the city called 
Serapis.” 73 In addition, Roman coins were minted with Dionysus represented on 
one side and Mithras on the other. 74 This dying-resurrecting godman was known 
by many different names but, fundamentally, all together godmen were the same 
mythical being. So, the deity known as Osiris in Egypt became Dionysus in 
ancient Greece, and was called Tammuz in Sumer, Attis in Asia Minor, Adonis in 
Syria, Bacchus in Italy, Mithras in Persia, Christ in Christianity. 75 “His forms were 
many, but essentially he was the same personal figure.” 76 

The foregoing discussion has indicated that the Bible has the historical 
particularity in which the Bible shares the common ground and rich heritage of 
the ancient Near Eastern culture. From this viewpoint, it is natural to see that 


72 Freke and Gandy, 9. 

73 Freke and Gandy, 23. 

74 Robert Turcan, Cults of the Roman Empire, trans. Antonia Nevill, Ancient World 
(Cambridge: Blackwell Publishers, 1992), 201. 

75 The primal myth of the mystery godman is the Egyptian myth of Osiris which reaches 
back to prehistory. His story is so ancient that it can be found in pyramid texts written over 4500 
years ago. See Margaret Alice Murray, Egyptian Religious Poetry, Wisdom of the East Series 
(London: John Murray, 1949), 39. 

76 Freke and Gandy, 23. 
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Christianity itself has as its own foundations the ancient oriental tradition, the 
Hebraic tradition, the Greco-Roman tradition, the pagan mystery tradition, and 
the like, that preceded it. In this sense, it is true that there is one river of Truth 
which receives tributaries from every side. 77 This coviction suggests another 
approach to Mark’s Christology. 

Another Approach to Mark’s Christology 

Against the background of the historical particularity in which Mark’s 
community was situated, the Christology of Mark was portrayed in the format of 
the heroic alvoc,, introducing the identity of Jesus as the secret motif. 78 What kind 
of an interpretive method can be considered as proper for interpreting this secret 
motif? Groping for the method, first of all, one needs to start by recognizing that 
the ancient Near Eastern world provided the evangelist with the forms of 
expression enabling him to record the divine revelation with the current language. 
This does not mean that the spiritual environment of the ancient Near East was 
the original source of Mark’s theology and message, but rather, since Jesus was 
born and brought up in the rich religious, literary, and cultural heritages of the 


77 In his book, The River of God: A New History of Christian Origins (San Francisco: 
HarperSanFrancisco, 2001), Riley demonstrates how many cultural streams converged and 
contributed to the birth of Christianity. 

78 The term “alvo<;” in this study is defined as “riddle,” especially “some difficult to 
understand.” Thus, the concept “the heroic alvog” implied “the unknown identity of the ancient 
hero and the disguised deities” in the Greco-Roman context. Cf. Gregory Nagy, The Best of the 
Achaeans: Concepts of the Hero in Archaic Greek Poetry (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1979), 240-41; Henry George Liddell and Robert Scott, eds., A Greek-English Lexicon, 
new ed. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1940), 40. 
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world, the incarnation of the Logos in man could be possible by human flesh and 
blood with which the world supplied the divine revelation named Jesus. As it 
were, the seed of the message in the Gospel is the divine revelation but the rich 
soil in which the seed grows into a tree is the world of the ancient Near East. 
Thus, the spiritual soil of the ancient Near East was the life setting making 
Christianity’s birth and growth possible. 

The process of incarnating the divine revelation as human language in 
history would have sometimes absorbed various aspects of literature, religion, 
and culture of the ancient Near East, sometimes modified them, and at times too 
collided with one another. Consideration of this process proffers a clue to the 
reason that Christian belief and practices have considerable affinities with those 
of the ancient Near Eastern religions, even in spite of differences between them. 
Similar to Christianity, for instance, the ancient Near Eastern religions have 
propagated a god-man’s virgin birth, his miraculous achievements, his death and 
resurrection, the religious doctrine of rebirth, the ceremony of Baptism and 
Eucharist, and the like. Furthermore, a divine being’s or a god-man’s 
hidden/disguised identity was a widely known leitmotif appearing frequently in 
mythology, legendry, folklore, Greek tragedy, popular literature, mystery religions, 
etc. of the ancient Near Eastern world. In this sense, the literary leitmotif of 
Jesus’ hidden identity is not so much the oracle fallen from the heavens into the 
vacuum of history, but rather a literary form of expression adopted from the 
spiritual history of the ancient Near East in order to record the divine revelation 
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with the contemporary language. 

From this fact today’s readers can infer the interpretive method as follows: 
If it is true that the Evangelists adopted various forms of expression for God’s 
oracle from the ancient Near Eastern world, the affinities between ancient Near 
Eastern religions and Christianity may be recognized as a kind of clue to the way 
for today’s reader to understand inscrutable things among the forms of 
expression and semantic structures in the Gospels. This means that, when 
reading a certain given text of the Bible, in order to construe the authorial 
theology and message reflected in the structure of the text, today’s readers can 
interpret the enigmatic form of expression, plot, or leitmotif written in that text in 
light of a comparative study of similar forms, structures, or leitmotivs in the 
literary world of the ancient Near East. In this vein, it is very meaningful to 
investigate in what way Mark adopted pagan literary, cultural, and religious 
elements as the forms of expression in behalf of the divine revelation. 

From this hermeneutical point of view, this study will examine three 
questions often raised about Mark: (1) Why did Mark introduce the divine identity 
of Jesus as the secret motif in his Gospel; (2) What literary function did this 
secret motif fulfill; and, as a result, (3) What Christology did he intend to reveal to 
his believing community living in the Greco-Roman world? Regarding these as 
key issues, this study will argue that, under the influence of the varied traditions 
of the ancient Near Eastern world, Mark portrayed Jesus’ divine identity with the 
god-man’s canoe motif, which was so popular in those days that Mark did not 
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have to explain to his primary readers why he utilized the alvot; motif to describe 
Jesus. Since both Mark and his original recipients were well informed of its 
literary form, it was a sort of red flag by which his original recipients knew by 
intuition who the hero was, what the hero had to do, and in what way the hero’s 
life was terminated. This alvoq motif must have made it possible for Mark’s 
original readers to recognize the image of the Markan Jesus (or his authentic 
identity) immediately, so that they did not have any difficulty in perceiving what 
Christology Mark intended to reveal. 

What, then, is Mark’s Christology? The thesis of this study is to argue that 
the Jesus of Mark is the one and only Son of God, the Jewish Messiah 
prophesied in the Old Testament, coming into this world under the disguise of the 
Greco-Roman tragic hero through clothing himself in contemporary costume. 

The image of Jesus drawn with the alvot; motif was that of a Greco-Roman tragic 
hero but he was so great a hero—the only true Son of God—as to be beyond 
comparison to other ancient heroes. In fact, this alvot; motif was rediscovered as 
the theory of the messianic secret by Wrede in 1901; however, his theory is 
nothing more than another term for the heroic alvoq motif applied to Jesus of 
Nazareth, a tragic hero, whom Greco-Roman people would desire to emulate. 
Thus, the Christology of Mark embodied by the function of the alvot; motif is the 
main issue on which this study will focus its attention in order to infer Mark’s 
theology and contemporary message from the question “Why did Mark portray 
Jesus’ divine identity as a secret motif by using the heroic alvot; motif?” 
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For this purpose, this study is comprised of six chapters, with the following 
topics: the introductory chapter gives a brief overview in which it seeks to find out 
a proper approach to Mark’s Christology wrapped in the heroic olIvoq motif. 
Regarding the literary function of the cdvoq motif as a central issue, Chapter Two 
will search out examples of how the alvoq motif was utilized in pre-Christian 
literature of the ancient Near East and, at the same time, it will analyze the 
literary function of the alvoq motif. After discussing the significance of Greek 
tragedy for the Gospel interpretation, Chapter Three will examine why the alvoq 
motif is applied to the tragic protagonist in Greek tragedy, with the result that it 
will disclose for what portrayal of the image of Jesus Mark used the cdvoc motif. 
To this end, from Aristotle’s theory of Greek tragedy, it will reconstruct the deep 
structure of Greek tragedy, and extract the hero’s typical image, by which the 
next chapter will interpret the identity of Mark’s Jesus hidden by the alvoq motif. 
Chapter Four is to interpret Mark’s secret motif in light of his motive, which has 
made him utilize the heroic cdvoc motif as a way of creating the message for the 
original recipients, with the result that it will define both Mark’s Christology and 
his message that the aivoc, motif suggests in the Gospel of Mark. With the 
question: “Who did the early church say Jesus was?” Chapter Five will discuss 
how two natures of divinity and humanity could be merged into the person of 
Jesus. This last chapter will show that the early church produced the “agreed” 
creed by which all the Christian churches have seen the Jesus of Mark who had 
come to the world with a heroic image as the only true Son of God, Jesus Christ. 
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CHAPTER 2 

THE AIN02 IN PRE-CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 

When light began to shine on the earth from the dark abyss of time, 
primitive man appeared from beyond the horizon. In the harsh life in which man 
could eat plants in toil on the ground covered with thorns and thistles, sighing 
under the inescapable lot of death and critical situations inherent in human 
existential life, man began to tell stories. The timeless vision of the human mind 
conjured up a fantastic figure out of the world of that psychological unconscious, 
and made him venture into a region of supernatural wonder, so that this fabulous 
hero accomplished what could only remain man’s unattainable desires through 
the standard path of the mythological adventure of the hero, that is, the formula 
represented in the rites of passage: separation—initiation—return. 79 

Depth psychology saw mythology “as a group dream, symptomatic of 
archetypal urges within the depths of the human psyche.” 80 In this sense, the 
reason why the unity of the human race appears not only in their biology but also 
in their spiritual history is that “all have been built from one fund of mythological 
motifs [i.e., the unconscious]—variously selected, organized, interpreted, and 

79 In his book, Hero with a Thousand Faces, Campbell names this formula “the nuclear 
unit of the monomyth” (30). 

80 Campbell, Hero with a Thousand Faces, 382. 
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ritualized, according to local need, but revered by every people on earth.” 81 In 
particular, the comparative study of the world mythologies makes one regard the 
cultural history of mankind as a unit because such themes as the fire theft, 
deluge, land of the dead, virgin birth, a dying and resurrecting hero, a god’s or a 
demigod’s hidden/disguised identity, and the like have a worldwide distribution 
even though those themes appear everywhere in new combinations while 
remaining only a few and always the same. 82 For this reason, many depth 
psychologists have agreed with Thomas Mann on his idea: “The myth is the 
foundation of life, the timeless schema, the pious formula into which life flows 
when it reproduces its traits out of the unconscious.” 83 

This new image of the fundamental unity of the spiritual history of mankind 
leads one to the deep conviction that an impressive accord will be heard 
resounding through all the modulations of this same mythical subject, even in 
ancient Near Eastern mythology. With this belief, this chapter will focus its 
attention on one of the mythological motifs, i.e., a divine being’s or god-man’s 
hidden/disguised identity, in such pre-Christian literature as the Hebraic heritage 
and Greco-Roman mythology. 84 First of all, according to the fact that the 


81 Campbell, The Masks of God, vol. 1, Primitive Mythology (New York: Viking Penguin 
Press, 1964), 4. Gunkel ascribes the reason to the fact that “the storymaking of various people 
and even their way of thinking are remarkably similar to each other despite all the differences in 
landscape, race and life-style.” Gunkel, Folktale in the Old Testament, 32. 

82 Campbell, Masks of God, 1:3. 

83 Thomas Mann, ‘‘Freud and the Future,” Life and Letters Today, 15 (1936): 3-45. 

84 Analyzing such examples as studied above, this chapter will divulge the literary 
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fabulous elements common to the two Eastern Mediterranean traditions were 
derived equally from the preceding, bronze-age civilization of Mesopotamia, this 
chapter will trace the divine or heroic hidden identity back to its older source. 85 

The Mesopotamian myths appeared around the region of ancient 
Mesopotamia between the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. About the time when the 
Sumerian-speaking people developed the culture of the Bronze Age, their first 
invention, a hieroglyph, was afterward developed into a cuneiform, by which 
Sumerian myths were recorded with other documents. 86 In the Sumerian 
mythology the odvoq motif is found in Enlil’s attempt to make Ninlil his spouse. 87 
To conceal his identity from Ninlil, Enlil metamorphoses his divinity into a human 
form three times: he disguises himself as a gatekeeper, a mountainkeeper and a 


function of the alvoc motif, and it will disclose that not only many spiritual tributaries in antiquity 
have flown into the formative process of Christianity, but also the alvoc motif in Mark’s Gospel has 
had continuity with the Hebraic and Greco-Roman traditions in the New Testament environments. 

85 Campbell, Masks of God, 1:9. 

86 This is the first myth discovered in Mesopotamia archeologically as yet. Although the 
lord of Mesopotamia has changed several times according to the current of the times, Sumerian 
mythology was absorbed into the culture of each empire risen after Sumerian age, with the result 
that it has influenced their spiritual world as the archetype of the Mesopotamian theology. In a 
long history from the Akkadian age through the Babylonian age, the Sumerian myth has been 
adopted or transformed into the diverse forms peculiar to each nation according to their thought, 
world view, difference of language, dynamic change of politics, and so on. During the Akkadian- 
Babylonian age, the process of Sumerian tradition made both rank of the pantheon and their 
names be changed differently, in which Sumerian theology resulted in substantial development. 
Thus, the ancient Mesopotamian mythology widely known today as the Babylonian mythology 
may be said to show the unified spiritual history of Mesopotamia. 

87 The discussion on the Sumerian mythology is indebted to Samuel Noah Kramer’s work, 
Sumerian Mythology: A Study of Spiritual and Literary Achievement in the Third Millennium B. C., 
rev. ed. (New York: Harper & Row, 1961); Henrietta McCall, Mesopotamian Myths (London: 

British Museum Press, 1990); Karel van der Toorn, et al., Dictionary of Deities and Demons in the 
Bible, 2 nd rev. ed. (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 108-09, 216-19, 356-58, 402-05, 452-58, 543-49, 641-45, 
649-51; Gary A. Herion, “Gilgamesh Epic,” vol. 2 of The Anchor Bible Dictionary, ed David Noel 
Freedman (New York: Doubleday, 1992), 1024-27; William W. Hallo, “Sumerian Literature,” vol. 6 
of The Anchor Bible Disctionary, ed. David Noel Freedman (New York: Doubleday, 1992),234-37. 
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ferryman. 88 The Gilgamesh epic is known as the longest extant literary work 
written in the later cuneiform document about the heroic exploits of Gilgamesh, 
the semilegendary King of Uruk, who was born of a mortal father and an immortal 
mother. The cdvog motif can be read from between the lines of the 6 th tablet, in 
which it lurks in the action of the goddess of love, Ishtar, who implores 
Gilgamesh’s love. 89 She gives no hint of her divine identity to Gilgamesh, but 
does everything she can to win his love. 90 Ishtar in love with a mortal man, 
keeping her divinity back, is reflected by Aphrodite, the goddess of love in Greek 


88 To put its outline briefly, the air-god, Enlil encounters a young virgin, Ninlil, at the edge 
of a river in Nippur of his protecting city. While Enlil wants to take her beauty, Ninlil refuses his 
proposal. After setting boat afloat on the river with the aid of his servant, Enlil tempts Ninlil to go 
on board, and has relations with her, by which she gets pregnant with Nanna, the moon god. Due 
to Enlil’s rape of Ninlil, he is banished from the city to the nether world and she follows him. 
Passing through the gate of castle, Enlil requests a gatekeeper not to inform Ninlil the direction 
where he goes. After a while, Ninlil asks a gatekeeper about Enlil’s whereabouts but he does not 
tell her the truth. When she wants to sleep with him instead of Enlil, Enlil who hides his divine 
identity from her by the disguise of the gatekeeper sleeps with her in the gatekeeper’s room, and 
begets Nergal the god of the netherworld. After leaving behind Ninlil, Enlil solicits both a 
mountainkeeper and a ferryman not to notify her of where he goes. Ninlil, who could not locate 
her lover, intends to sleep with them instead of Enlil. Taking the guise of the mountainkeeper, 

Enlil sleeps with her, so that Ninlil gives birth to Nin-a-zu. Disguised as the ferryman, Enlil sleeps 
with her once again, and becomes the father of Enbilulu. 

89 There is no knowledge when and how the independent stories of Gilgamesh were first 
woven into a whole; however, a very late tradition has designated a Gilgamesh contemporary, 
Sin-leqi-unninni, as the composer of the epic. Since its complete edition has never survived from 
a single site, scholars have created a compound through tablets with diverse renditions or 
recensions of two major versions: one stemming from the latter half of the Old Babylonian period 
(1750-1600 B.C.E.), the other influenced by Neo-Assyrian scholarship (750-612 B.C.E.), but 
refined over the next four centuries. Cf. Herion, “Gilgamesh Epic,” 1024-27. 

90 Gilgamesh’s good-looking features are enough to attract the eye of Ishtar, the goddess 
of love, with the result that her mind burns with passions. Having an insight into Ishtar’s identity 
at once, Gilgamesh refuses her offer with insults, listing all the mortal lovers that she has had and 
recounting the dire ends they all met with at her hands. Deeply insulted, Ishtar returns to heaven 
and begs her father, the sky-god Anu, to let her have the Bull of Heaven to wreak vengeance on 
Gilgamesh and his city. 
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mythology formed under the influence of Mesopotamian mythology. 91 

Osiris is the ancient Egyptian god of the dead, whose myth was one of the 
best known and whose cult was one of the most widespread in pharaonic 
Egypt. 92 In the process to find Osiris in Byblos, Isis disguised herself as a 
wanderer and “sat down by the well, in humble guise, her face wet with tears.” 93 
This alvoc, motif was reflected by Demeter in the Homeric Hymns. 


91 Cf. Hesiod, “To Aphrodite,” in The Homeric Hymns and Homerica, new and rev. ed. 
trans. Hugh G. Evelyn-White, Loeb Classical Library, no. 57 (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1936), 5.1-293. When Sumerian culture assimilated into the Akkadian’s, the Sumerian 
goddess Inanna appeared once again as Ishtar; both Inanna and Ishtarwere personifications of 
the planet Venus. The counterpart of Ishtar among the Western Semites was Astarte; in Jer. 

7:18; 44:17-19, 25, the “queen of heaven” is widely thought to be actually Ishtar. In later Greco- 
Roman mythology, Ishtar and Astarte traditions from the East undoubtedly were inherited by 
Aphrodite and Venus. For further particulars refer to William J. Fulco, “Ishtar,” vol. 3 of The 
Anchor Bible Dictionary, ed., David N. Freedman (New York: Doubleday, 1992), 521-22. 

92 James G. Frazer, The New Golden Bough: A New Abridgment of the Classic Work, ed. 
Theodor H. Gaster (New York: Criterion Books, 1959), 322-50; Leonard H. Lesko and Attilio 
Mastrocinque, “Osiris,” vol. 10 of Encyclopaedia of Religion, 2nd ed. Lindsay Jones, (Detroit: 
Macmillan Reference USA, 2005), 6919-22. The mythology of Osiris is not preserved completely 
from an early date, but allusions to it from the earliest extant religious texts indicate that the 
essentials of the story are as related by Plutarch in On Isis and Osiris. Just as Mediterranean 
cultures have generally transformed one of their indigenous deities into the dying and resurrecting 
Osiris, so the Greeks also synthesized Osiris with their indigenous god Dionysus. 

93 Frazer, 324. As the oldest son of the earth-god Geb and the sky-god Nut, Osiris 
became a king on the earth who gave the Egyptians laws and taught them to worship the gods in 
order to reclaim them from savagery. However, his jealous brother, Seth, had a beautiful coffin 
made to Osiris’ exact measurements and, with seventy-two conspirators at a banquet, promised it 
to the one who would fit it. Each guest tried it for size, and of course Osiris was the one to fit 
exactly. Immediately Seth and the conspirators nailed the lid shut, sealed the coffin in lead, and 
threw it into the Nile. The coffin was eventually borne across the sea to Byblos. Isis journeyed to 
Byblos, and sat down by the well, in humble guise. Keeping silent till the king’s servant girls 
come to the well, Isis salutes them obligingly, and braids their hair, breathing on them a wondrous 
perfume from her own divine body. When beholding the braids of her handmaidens’ hair and 
smelling the sweet fragrance from them, the queen sends for the strange woman in order that she 
might make her the nurse of her child in her palace. Not only did Isis feed the babe through her 
finger instead of her breast, but at night she also began to burn all of his perishable stuffs away in 
fire, while metamorphosing herself into a swallow, fluttering round the pillar in which her dead 
brother was contained, and twittering mournfully. However, the queen spied what the incognito 
nurse was doing and shrieked at the sight of her baby in flames, by which she prevented him 
becoming immortal. “Then the goddess revealed herself and begged for the pillar of the roof, and 
they gave it her, and she cut the coffer out of it, and fell upon it and embraced it and lamented so 
loud that the younger of the king’s children died of fright on the spot.” 
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The Alvoc in Greek Literature 

As its root is retraced to the Sumerian mythology, Greek mythology has 
wielded great influence over all aspects of human society in the regions it 
reached. 94 Especially, the historical novels, Iliad and Odyssey, written by Homer 
who utilized Greek mythology as material for his novel, may be evaluated as a 
matrix of the Greco-Roman literary world. 95 In order to confirm how the divine 
and/or heroic hidden identity was utilized in Greek epic, drama and myth, this 
section will examine the oIvoq motif in such selected writers as Homer, 
Menandros, and Apollodorus of Athens. 96 

The Greek Epic 

The Homeric Epic 

The Iliad: The ctivoQ motif is used in such a way that the Olympian deities 
disguise themselves in human form in order to assist either the Greek allied 
forces or the Trojan forces whose sides they were on, or to deceive either of the 


94 Greek spirit became the social ethos to lead the culture and almost all the institutions 
of the Greco-Roman world, and was inherited to the direct environment of the New Testament. 

95 Not only did the Greek deities and heroes in Homer’s Epic and his contemporary 
Hesiod’s Theogony, reappear in Roman literature with the Romanized names, but also the divine 
and heroic beings reenter as equivalent characters in conformity with their mythical prototypes as 
presented by ancient tradition and legends. 

96 The reason to pick these writers up from the Greek literary world is that Home’s Epic 
was the most influential work on the Greco-Roman society, Menandros in the Comedy is the most 
famous writer in his days, and Apollodorus’ The Library (BIBAIO0HKH) was written through the 
trustworthy source, dealing with Greek mythology in full. Apollodorus, The Library, trans. James 
George Frazer, Loeb Classical Library, 2 vols. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1921). 
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sides they stood against. 97 In 2.20-23, Zeus sends a Dream divine to 
Agamemnon sleeping within his shelter. Dream “stood above his head, in the 
likeness of the son of Neleus, Nestor (Nr|A.r|(co uli eoiKcog, Neatopi),” telling him a 
false tip. In 2.73-141 hiding her divinity in the likeness of a herald (’AGiim 
el5o|ievT| KiipuKi), Athene helps Odysseus deliver all Achaians his message. 98 In 
2.790-795, Iris comes to the Trojans with making her voice like that of Polites, 
son of Priam (eioaio 8e cJjGoyyfiv uli npicqaoi.o IIoAlti]) . . Likening herself to him 
(t£ |iiv eeiaapevri) Iris informed Priam of the Achaians’ attack. 

In 3.121-124, to inform Helen of a man-to-man fight between Paris and 
Menelaos, “Iris went as a messenger to white-armed Helen in the likeness of the 
her husband’s sister (eLSopevri ycdoco) . . . In 3.385-389 Aphrodite spoke to 
Helen “in the likeness of an old woman (54 piv aKula ncdaiyevei), a wool- 
comber . ...” But Helen recognizes the goddess by her sweet throat, desirable 
breasts, and fully shining eyes. 100 

In 4.86-88, “Athene entered the throng of the Trojans in the guise of a man 
(dv5pt Ik4Ati), Laodocus, son of Antenor, a mighty spearman, as she sought out 
godlike Pandarus, hoping to find him somewhere.” Then she enticed the son of 

97 Homer, The Hid, trans. A. T. Murry, 2 vols., Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1999), 

98 Homer, llid , 2.279-82. 

99 The Trojans and the Achaians had come close together. Alexandras concludes a pact 
with Menelaos by which the one who wins a fight will not only take the possessions fairly and the 
woman Helen, but also lead her homeward. So Alexandras goes in the middle between the 
Trojans and the Achaians with Menelaos to fight together. 

100 Homer, llid, 3.396ff 
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Lykaon to send an arrow against Menelaos in order to make war unavoidable. 

In 5.461-462, at Apollo’s request to drag Diomedes out of the battle, “Ares 
entered the Trojans’ ranks and urged them on, in the likeness of swift Acamas, 
leader of the Thracians (elSopevog’AKdpdxi. 0ocp riyriTop l ©p^koov).” In 5.784-786, 
enraged by Hector’s massacre, Hera “stood and shouted in the likeness of great¬ 
hearted Stentor of the brazen voice (Exevxopi elaapivri peyoArixopi xaAxeo^wva)), 
whose voice is as great as that of fifty other men.” 

In 13.43-45 Poseidon “had come out from the deep sea, in the likeness of 
Calchas, in form and untiring voice (elodpevoc Kdlx“vxi Sepac Kod dxeipea 4>covr|v).” 

At sight of some signs, the son of Oi'leus recognized the person as not Calchas, 

but the disguised god in the likeness of the seer (pdioxe'i elSopevoc;). 101 In 13.215- 
218, Poseidon “spoke to Idomeneus, likening his voice to that of Andraemon’s 
son Thoas (eloapevog cJ)0oyyt)v ’AvSpcupovog uu ©oavxi).” In 13.356-357, 

“Poseidon avoided giving open aid, but secretly sought ever to rouse the Argives 
throughout the army, in the likeness of a man (dv6pl coikcoc).” In order to lift the 
Achaians’ morale, Poseidon also “went with them in the likeness of an old man 
(iTcdcau 4)00x1 eoiKoog),” encouraging Agamemnon not to give up their war against 
the Trojans. 102 

In 16.715-720, when Patroclus led out the Myrmidons to the fight, Apollo, 
appearing in the likeness of a man vigorous and strong, Asius (dvepi eloapevog 

101 Homer, Hid, 13.66-75. 

102 Homer, Hid, 14.135-38. 
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alCrico te Kpatepu te, ’Aolio), persuaded Hector to fight Patroclus. Hiding his 
divinity “in the likeness of a man, Mentes, leader of the Cicones (avepi 
doa\itvoQ, Kikovov riviyropi Mevui),” Apollo roused Hector against Menelaos and, 
taking on the form of the herald, Periphas, son of Epytus (6epac IIepu|)avui 
4olkgjc, KripuK’ ’HmrrtSg), he also urged on Aeneas by informing him of Zeus’ wish 
for the Trojan victory far more than for the Achaian. 103 

In a bloody battle for Patroclus’ corpse, Athene disguised herself as an old 
man, entered the throng of the Achaians, and roused each man. She stirred first 
Menelaos who was near her, likening herself to Phoenix, in form and untiring 
voice (eloapevri Ooivua Sepac tea! ateipea tj)covf|v).” 104 Just then, Apollo urged 
Hector on, “in the likeness ofAsius’son Phaenops (Oaivoru ’AaiaSri evcdiyiaoc)” 
for him not to flee before Menelaos. In 20.79-82, Apollo likened his voice to that 
of Lycaon, son of Priam (uiei 84 npiapoio Auicaovi eioaxo 4 >oW|v), and notified 
Aeneas to fight against Achilles. 

In 21.209-213, when Achilles filled streams with the dead, the deep- 
eddying river was angry and “called to him in the likeness of a man (avepi 
elaapevo;), sending a voice out of the deep eddy.” 105 At a critical moment Achilles 
uttered a bitter cry to heaven, Poseidon and Athene stood by his side like in form 


103 Homer, Hid, 17.70-74, 323-32. 

104 Homer, llid , 17.553-68. 

105 Homer, llid , 21.209-13. 
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to mortal men (Sepat; 8’ avSpeaoiv aiariv), giving assurance in words.” 106 In 
21.600-601, Apollo disguised himself as a Trojan soldier by resembling Agenor in 
every way (’Ayrivopi mvza 4oikw<;) in order to help the Trojans flee toward their 
city by drawing Achilles’ attention. In 22.200, when Hector fled before Achilles, 

Athene approached to Hector “in the likeness of Dei'phobus in form and untiring 

voice” (AriuJjopco 4ikuux S4pa<; Kal amp4a cpcovriv), and made him to fight with 
Achilles by some cajolery. 107 

In 24.347-348, Zeus ordered Hermes to guide Priam to Achilles, so he “set 
out to go in the likeness of a regal young man (icoupco aloupvriTfjpi eoiKtog) with the 
first down on his lip, in whom the charm of youth is fairest.” When Priam asked 
him his identity, Hermes introduced himself as Achilles’ attendant, promising to 
guide him to Achilles’ hut. When they came to the lofty hut, the disguised god 
revealed his divine identity to Priam. 108 

The Odyssey: This epic brings the heroic alvoc, into relief more than the 
divine cavog . 109 The divine aivoc, appears in the story that a certain deity in human 
disguise is active in human society for insuring Odysseus’ homecoming. 110 But 


106 Homer, Hid, 21.284-86. 

107 Homer, llid, 22.226-27. 

108 Homer, llid, 24.460-67. 

109 Homer, The Odyssey, trans. A. T. Murry, 2 vols., Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1966). 

110 This motif appears chiefly in Telemachus’ journey in company of Athena who disguises 
herself as a guide Mentes, Mentor, a daughter of Dymas, a herald of Alkinoos, and the like. 
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the heroic alvoq is used for testing people’s character and their inner world; the 
hero’s hidden identity drives them into the unavoidable situation of having to 
determine how to treat an unidentified stranger. 111 

In the aspect of the divine hidden identity, the uIvoq motif is frequently 
found in Athene’s metamorphosis into a mortal being, by which the goddess 
helps Odysseus return to his homeland, Ithaca. In 1.104-105, the goddess stood 
at the outer gate of Odysseus “in the likeness of a stranger, Mentes, the leader of 
the Taphians (el5o|aevr| ^lvco, Tacjncov fiytycopi Mevtfl).” When Telemachus prayed 
to Athene for him to make a voyage with a view to asking about Odysseus’ 
homecoming, “Athene drew near to him in the likeness of Mentor, both in form 
and in voice (Meviopi elSopivr] rpev Sepac; f|8e kou au5r|v),” and gave him directions 
as to how to prepare a journey. 112 For preparing Telemachus’ journey, disguising 
herself as Telemachus (Tr|Aepa%o) enema), Athene bid each of the men gather at 
evening beside the swift ship.” 113 And then, “having likened herself to Mentor 
both in form and in voice ” (Mevcopi, el8opevr| ripev 8epa<; f|Se Kod au5r|v),” she 
informed Telemachus that everything had been arranged for the Journey. 114 

In 4.244-258, Helen told her visitor, Telemachus, about his father’s 
anecdote. Odysseus, disguising himself under the likeness of somebody else, a 

111 This motif unfolds mainly Odysseus' homecoming from Chapter Thirteen on. Because 
of his wife's suitors, the hero’s true identity has to be hidden in the guise of an old beggar. 

112 Homer, Odyssey, 2.267-68. 

113 Homer, Odyssey, 2.383-85. 

114 Homer, Odyssey, 2.399-401. 
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beggar (aAAxp 8’ carrov c^gotI KataKpuTTiwy rpaKe), entered the city of the Trojans 
and all of them were deceived. However, Helen alone recognized his true 
identity in this disguise, so that she questioned him in order to confirm her 
intuitive awareness, but he sought to avoid her in his cunning. But when she 
swore not to make him known among the Trojans as Odysseus, he disclosed his 
genuine identity to her. 

In 6.22-40, taking the form of the daughter of Dymas, famed for his ships, 
a girl who was of like age with Nausicaa, and was dear to her heart (elSopevri 
Koupri vauou<A.€iTolo Aupavtoc, o'l 6pr|Audr| pey er|v, KexapLOTO Gupco), Athene 
urged Nausicaa to do the washing tomorrow to make her rescue Odysseus. In 
7.18-21, Athene in the guise of a young maiden carrying a pitcher (uapeeuiKfi 
eiKuta vef|vi5i, mX-uv exouari), met Odysseus who was about to enter the city 
through Nausicaa’s aid, and led him to the house of Alcinous. In 8.7-9, Athene 
appeared in the likeness of the herald of wise Alcinous (dSopevri Kf|pua Saitjjpovoc 
’AAkivooio), and also disguised herself in the likeness of a man (dvSpl Sepag 
eiKi/la), assuming the role of Odysseus’ supporter at the game so that the hero 
might be welcomed by all the Phaeacians. 115 

In 10.278-279, while going to the house of Circe, Hermes, who concealed 
his divine identity from the human naked eye, appeared before Odysseus. When 
meeting him in the likeness of a young man with the first down upon his lip, in 
whom the charm of youth is fairest (veriin^ ay5pl eoiKoog, TTpdjioy urrr|yr|Tri, xou iTep 

115 Homer, Odyssey , 8.193-94. 
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xapieoTO-cri rjpri), the disguised god gave Odysseus a good medicine which could 
prevent him from being enchanted by Circe. 

In 11.241-242, Poseidon fell in love with Tyro, so he disguised himself as 
Enipeus whom she fell in love with. “The Bearer and Shaker of the earth took his 
form, and lay with her at the mouths of the eddying river 1 ’ (tw 6’ apa eladpevoc 
yairioxoi; evvoaiyaiog ev -npoxofic TTOxapou napeAeijaTO b\.vt\£vxo$. When the god had 
finished his act of love, the disguised god revealed his divinity to her. 116 

In order to let Odysseus know his arrival in Ithaca, “Athene drew near him 
in the form of a young man, a herdsman of sheep (avSpl Sepa<; eiKifia 
vao, eTupckopi pfiXcov),” and informed him of his location. On hearing Odysseus’ 
plausible fabrication, she “changed herself to the form of a woman, beautiful and 
tall, and skilled in glorious handiwork (5epac 5’ rjiKTo yuuaiKi Kcdfi te peyalt] ie Kal 
aylaa epya L6 ulti).” 117 Then Odysseus said: “Hardis it, goddess, fora mortal man 
to know you when he meets you, however wise he may be, for you take what 
shape you Will (apya/liov ae, 0ea, yvcovai Ppoxw avxuxootvTi, Kal paA’ etnaxapeyco - ae 
yap auTpy Trayu elaKett;.).” 118 

From 13.186/7 to the last chapter, the story of Odysseus is developed by 
the hero’s hidden identity. To test people’s inmost thoughts and exterminate the 
malicious suitors, Athene felt it necessary to transform him into an old beggar. In 


Homer, Odyssey, 11.252. 

Homer, Odyssey, 13.222-23, 287-89. 
Homer, Odyssey, 13.312-13. 
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conformity with the divine artifice, the hero’s true idenitity is hidden as follows: 

But come, I [Athene] will make you unknown to all mortals (dU’ aye o’ 
ayywoxov mvTtooi Ppoioioi). I will shrivel the handsome skin on your 
supple limbs, and destroy the fair hair upon your head, and clothe you in a 
ragged garment, such that one would shudder to see a man clad in it. and 
I will dim your two eyes that were before so beautiful, that you may appear 
unseemly in the sight of all the suitors, and of your wife, and of the son, 
whom you left behind you in your halls (13.397-403) ... So saying, 
Athene touched him with her wand. She withered the handsome flesh on 
his supple limbs, and destroyed the fair hair upon his head, and about all 
his limbs she put the skin of an aged old man. And she dimmed his two 
eyes that were before so beautiful, and dressed him in other clothing, a 
vile ragged cloak and a tunic, tattered garments and foul, begrimed with 
filthy smoke. And about him she cast the great skin of a swift deer, 
stripped of the hair, and she gave him a staff, and a miserable leather 
pouch, full of holes, slung by a twisted cord. 119 

From now on, the heroic atvog is to sound out people as to their inmost thoughts, 

with the result that the hero can distinguish whether they are friends or enemies. 

To friends he revealed his identity and for enemies he set a trap to kill them. 

With a view to letting Odysseus disclose his identity to his son, “[Athene] 

drew near [him] in the likeness of a woman, beautiful and tall, and skilled in 

glorious handiwork (54|iac 5’ tilkto yuvaud KocA.fi xe peyaAri xe koc! ayAaa epya 

iSuiT ]).” 120 “A well-washed cloak and tunic she first of all put about his breast, and 

she increased his stature and his youthful bloom. Once more he grew dark of 

color, and his cheeks filled out, and dark grew the beard about his chin.” 121 At 

sight of Odysseus’ former appearance, his son concluded the stranger to be a 


119 Homer, Odyssey , 13.429-38. 

120 Homer, Odyssey , 16.156-58. 

121 Homer, Odyssey, 16.173-76. 
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god, not a mortal being, and spoke to him: 

Of different sort of you seem to me now, stranger, than a while ago, and 
the clothes you wear are different, and your color is no longer the same. 
Truly you are a god, one of those who hold broad heaven. Be gracious, 
then, that we may offer to you acceptable sacrifices and golden gifts, finely 
wrought; and spare us. 122 

Then Odysseus clearly revealed himself as his father, not an immortal being, 
explaining that Athene made him look like a beggar, and now like a young man. 

From Book 22 on, Athene disguised herself as Mentor. For instance, 
“Athene, daughter of Zeus, drew near them, like Mentor in form and voice 

(Mevtopi eLSopevr) f)per' 54|ia<; f)5e icai auSi^v).” 123 

The Homeric Hymns 

Some of the Homeric Hymns are constructed by the divine hidden identity 
(atvog) in which deities transform themselves into mortal form and are active in 
human society as strangers. Since the gods in disguise of wayfarers are hardly 
perceived by mortals (yodeiTol 8e 0eol QvtitoXoiv 6pao0oci), sometimes people 
receive the strangers in a friendly way and at times in a hostile way. 124 Their 
hospitality or hostility is repaid with compensation or punishment when the divine 
ouvo q is revealed to them. 

To Demeter: When Persephone was gathering flowers in a lush meadow, 


122 Homer, Odyssey, 16.181-85. 

123 Homer, Odyssey, 22.205-06; 24.502-03, 546-48. 

124 Hesiod, 111. 
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Pluto carried her off in his golden car to be his bride and queen in the gloomy 
subterranean world. 125 Her crying out shrilly with her immortal voice finally made 
her mother hear her. For nine days her mother Demeter sought her over land 
and sea, so grieved that she never tasted ambrosia and the sweet draught of 
nectar, nor sprinkled her body with water. Neither god nor mortal man would tell 
her the truth and none of the birds of omen came with true news for her. 

But when learning from Helios her daughter’s fate on the tenth day, 
Demeter was so angered with Zeus that she avoided the gathering of the deities 
and high Olympus, and went to the towns and rich fields of men, disguising her 
form a long while (el5o c, aiiaASuvouaa itoAuv xpovov). 126 She sat sadly under the 
shadow of an olive tree beside the Maiden’s Well, from which the women living in 
the place were used to draw water. “She was like an ancient woman who is cut 
off from childbearing and the gifts of garland-loving Aphrodite, like the nurses of 
king’s children who deal justice, or like the house-keepers in their echoing halls” 
(ypr|i TraAaiyem kvaXiyKLoc,, r\xe tokolo eipyritai Scoproy re tyiXoozeipuvov 
’A^poSirriQ, olcu te xpocjxH eioi GepiotoTToAcoy paaiAf|U)y iTai8Goy k od xapica Kata 
5co|iata fi^gyia). 127 Furthermore, since the goddess in disguise exchanged her 
divine name, Demeter, for a human one, Doso, none could recognize her divine 
identity. The daughters of Celeus, son of Eleusis, came to draw water in bronze 

125 Cf. Apollodorus, 1.5.1-3; Ovid, Metamorphoses, trans. Charles Martin (New York: W. 
W. Norton, 2004), 3.750-888. 

126 Hesiod, 2.90-94. Apollodorus depicts the goddess’ disguise in this way: “elKaoBeloa §e 
yuvaud fjicev etc ’EXeimva” (She came in the likeness of a woman to Eleusis) Hesiod, 1.5.1. 

127 Hesiod, 2.101-04. 
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pitchers, and encountered her sitting close by the Well. After introducing herself 
to the maidens, the goddess in disguise asked them to whose care she could 
entrust herself. 128 With their kind help, she finally was hired as a nurse for 
Metaneira’s later-born son. 129 

The goddess nursed the child, not fed with food nor nourshed at the 

breast, but with ambrosia as if he were the offspring of a god. In order to make 

him deathless and unaging all his days by burning his perishable parts, she put 

him in the heart of the fire every night, with the result that he grew like some 

immortal being. Spying on the nurse by night, however, Metaneira found her son 

in the fire, so that her knee joints turned to water and she sank weakly to the floor 

with a piercing scream. At that time, disclosing her divinity to them, the disguised 

goddess was transformed to the divine state of being. 130 

The goddess changed her stature and her form, thrusting old age away 
from her: beauty spread round about her and a lovely fragrance was 
wafted from her sweet-smelling robes, and from the divine body of the 
goddess a light shone afar, while golden tresses spread down over her 
shoulders, so that the strong house was filled with brightness as with 
lightning. And so she went out from the palace. 131 

To Pythian Apollo: The alvoc, motif develops from a scene in which 

Phoebus Apollo ponders who he should choose as his priests for sacrifice and 

service for him in rocky Pytho. Thinking deeply about it, Apollo saw many 


Hesiod, 2.136-44. 

129 The following story is almost the same as Isis’s one, the story that Isis traveled to find 
Osiris in Byblos where she disguised herself as a wanderer and was hired as a nurse. Cf. n. 93. 

130 Hesiod, 2.268-69. 


131 Hesiod, 2.275-80. 
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Cretans from Cnossos on a swift ship heading for Pylos from Crete. Apollo 
metamorphosed himself into an awesome dolphin and he finally forced the ship 
to reach the faraway Crisa. Afterward, he entered into his shrine, in which he 
showed forth the splendor of his shining shafts in order to fill all Crisa with their 
radiance. As a result, all the people there were overcome by great fear. 

Disguising himself in the form of a man, brisk and sturdy, in the prime of 
his youth, while his broad shoulders were covered with his hair (avepi elSopevo; 
cd(r|co te Kpaxepcp xe, upcoChiPfl, xattflC elAupevoi; eup kac, copout;), Apollo sped again to 
the ship, and asked the Cretans who they were, how they came there, and why 
they were afraid. 132 The master of the Cretans said: “Stranger—though you are 
nothing like mortal men in shape or stature, but are as the deathless gods—hail 
and all happiness to you, and may the gods give you good.” 133 He kept on 
saying that, against their will, one of the deathless gods brought them to this 
strange land they did not know, what country it was and what men lived there. 
Then Apollo revealed his true identity to them in this way: / am the son of Zeus; I 
declare myself to be Apollo (eLpl 6’ eyw Aio; uloc;, ’AttoIXcov 8’ euxopai elvca). 134 
Then, Apollo informed them that he brought them there in order to make them his 
ministers in sacrifice and service for him. He ordered them to build an altar upon 
the beach, and then instructed them how to pray to him. 


132 Hesiod, 3.448-51. 

133 Hesiod, 3.464-66. 

134 Hesiod, 3.480. 
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To Aphrodite: Zeus planned to cast upon Aphrodite sweet desire to be 
joined in love with a mortal man, Anchises. When she saw him, a terrible desire 
seized her. At that time, Anchises put his cattle out to pasture, and was roaming 
about playing thrillingly upon the lyre. “Aphrodite, the daughter of Zeus, stood 
before him, being like a pure maiden in height and mien (uapeevcp aSpf|TT| peyeGoc 
ica! d5o<; 6jj.olt|), that he should not be frightened when he took heed of her with 
his eyes.” 135 

Her ineffable beauty drove Anchises not only to fall in love with her, but 
also to recognize her as one of goddesses, so he promised her that he would 
make her an altar upon a high peak in a remote place, and sacrifice rich offerings 
to her at all seasons. As compensation for such a thing he entreated her to make 
him very eminent and prosperous among the Trojans, and to give him strong 
offspring for the time to come. Aphrodite assured Anchises that she was not 
goddess, but a mortal woman of the Otreus family. She told a lie that the Slayer 
of Argus brought her to this place in order that she should be the wife of Anchises, 
and should bear him goodly children. Then, soliciting him to take her as his wife, 
she put sweet desire in his heart, with the result that Anchises was seized with 
love. Finally, by the will of gods and destiny, a mortal man lay with an immortal 
goddess. 

At the time when the herdsmen drove their cattle back to the fold from the 
pastures, Aphrodite aroused Anchises from sleep. Seeing her neck and lovely 


135 Hesiod, 5.81-83. 
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eyes, he knew her to be the goddess in disguise. The goddess foretold that he 
would have a dear son whose name would be Aeneas who would reign among 
the Trojans, with his children’s children after him, springing up continually. 

To Dionysus: This hymn starts with the alvoc, motif at its opening 
sentence as follows: “I will tell of Dionysus, the son of glorious Semele, how he 
appeared on a jutting headland by the shore of the fruitless sea, seeming like a 
stripling in the first flush of manhood (verjviri avSpl eonccoc;, iTpcoGriPfl): his rich, dark 
hair was waving about him, and on his strong shoulders he wore a purple 
robe.” 136 When Tyrsenian pirates saw Dionysus in disguise, they regarded him 
as the son of heaven-nurtured kings. The sailors, who were blinded by their lust 
of gain, captured him in the hope of liberal ransom, and sought to bind him, but 
the bonds would not hold him, and fell far away from his hands and feet. Then 
the helmsman thought the young man a disguised god—either Zeus, Apollo, or 
Poseidon—for he looked not like mortal men but like the gods who dwell on 
Olympus. The helmsman cried out that his fellows had to set the young man free 
upon the dark shore at once, lest he should grow angry and stir up dangerous 
winds and heavy squalls. However, reprimanding the helmsman with taunting 
words, the master refused his offer. 

But soon strange things happened among them. First, sweet and fragrant 
wine ran streaming throughout all the black ship and a heavenly smell arose. 

Then the ship was enveloped with vines in the twinkling of an eye. At the 

136 Hesiod, 7.1-6; cf. Ovid, 3.750-888. 
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unseemly sight, pirates tried to put the ship on land to run away. But the god in 
disguise transformed himself into lion which suddenly jumped on the master and 
captured him. Immediately on seeing this depressing scene, the pirates plunged 
into the sea in order to escape from a miserable fate, with the result that they 
were metamorphosed into dolphins. However, Dionysus showed clemency to the 
right-minded helmsman and made him happy. 

The Greek Drama 

Menandros’ The Arbitrants 

To put the plot shortly, at the women’s night festival of Tauropolia, 
Pamphila, daughter of Smicrines, had been raped by Charisius, a well-to-do 
young man. 137 The girl could not recollect the face of her violator but retained his 
ring (as otpa). These young people, meeting afterwards as strangers, are 
married and are living happily in Acharnae. After the lapse of five months in their 
marriage, Pamphila gives birth to a child, whom she causes to be exposed, 
apparently among the foot-hills of Mount Parnes, together with certain birth- 
tokens, including the ring of the unknown father. When informed of the fact by 
his eavesdropping slave, Onesimus, Charisius neither divorces her due to being 
much in love with his wife, nor lives with her, but spends his time with boon 
companions and the harp-girl, Abrotonon. The father of Pamphila, Smicrines, 
has come to investigate and to discuss with his daughter rumours current about 

137 Menander, Menander: The Principal Fragments, trans. Francis G. Allinson, vol. 1, Loeb 
Classical Library (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1930). 
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his son-in-law’s dissipated life. He is full of resentment and alarm at the misuse 
of the dowry money. He has already a germinating thought of getting it back 
again by means of a divorce. But neither the true nor the garbled story of the 
birth of a baby is as yet known to him. 

After his interview with Pamphila, Smicrines is on his way back to Athens, 
and becomes, incidentally and unwittingly, the arbitrator over the fate of his own 
grandchild. The Arbitration scene opens in the midst of a dispute between a 
shepherd and a charcoal-man. The foundling child has been discovered by the 
shepherd, Davus, who was unwilling to rear it. Upon request, he has given it to 
Syriscus, a charcoal-burner, whose wife had lost her own baby, but Davus 
himself retained the birth-tokens. Although Syriscus, learning this, now demands 
them of him, Davus refuses to give them up, so that they ask Smicrines to 
arbitrate their quarrel. Smicrines decides that the birth-tokens, along with the 
foundling, go to the care of the foster parents. Syriscus and his wife, with the 
baby, are on the way to the house of Chaerestratus to pay him, as landlord, their 
tithes. As they pause in front of the house to go over the newly rescued birth- 
tokens, Onesimus comes up and recognizes among the trinkets the lost ring of 
his master, Charisius. This ring, through the clever assistance of Abrotonon who 
had been in attendance upon the women at the Tauropolia festival, leads 
ultimately to the happy discovery that Charisius is himself the father of the child. 

Smicrines has again returned in order to take back home the dowry and 
his daughter. He hears that a child had been born to Charisius and the harp-girl, 
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but, unfortunately, knows nothing of Pamphilia’s own affair. Even though he tries 
to persuade her to divorce her husband who keeps up a “double establishment,” 
Pamphila persists in her loyal devotion to her husband in remembering her own 
history, and Charisius overhears this conversation. Smicrines goes off once 
more, baffled. Another papyrus fragment of Act IV shows two recognition scenes, 
with vivid dialogue and narrations, in which Pamphila and, later, Charisius himself 
discover the real truth that the girl whom he has raped is Pamphila and the 
foundling is his own child. This heals all their trouble. 

This drama is developed from beginning to end by the dramatic irony that 
the Ktyoc motif creates. Charisius does not recognize that the girl he had violated 
at Tauropolia festival is indeed his present wife, Pamphila, and, at the same time, 
Pamphila does not know that the young man she had been violated by is her 
present husband, Charisius. As a result, they do not realize that the child to 
whom Pamphila gave birth is indeed their own. Their identities hidden from each 
other in the past drive them to be ignorant of even their own child, so that the 
child is finally abandoned. However, their true identities are revealed to each 
other by the sign (o%ia) of the ring, left in her hands by the young man who had 
violated her. The ofpx prevents their life from falling into a tragic end. 

The Greek Myth 

Apollodorus of Athens 

A native of Athens active in Alexandria in the second century B.C., 
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Apollodorus epitomized Greek mythology under the title of The Library, in which 
the aivog motif occurs in such a way that either some of the Olympian deities 
disguise themselves in a human form, or the identities of the ancient heros are 
hidden from their dear ones. In the passage 1.9.8, Typo, daughter of Salmoneus 
and Alcidice, chrerished a love for the river Enipeus, so that she would often 
complain to its running waters about her one-sided love. “But Poseidon in the 
likeness Of Enipeus lay with her (riooeiScov 8e ei,Kaa0ei<; ’Evi/rrel ouYKaTe<:A.i0r| 
carcf)),” with the result that she secretly gave birth to twin sons, Pelias and Neleus. 

In the passage 2.4.6 when Amphitryon asked Alcmena to marry him, she 
accepted his suit on condition that he had to avenge her brothers’ death. In order 
to do so, Amphitryon undertook an expedition against the Teleboans and invited 
Creon to assist him. Before Amphitryon, achieving a sweeping victory over the 
Teleboans, reached Tebes, “Zeus came by night and, prolonging the one night 
threefold, he assumed the likeness of Amphitryon and bedded with Alcmena 
(6|iocoQ ’A|i(jHTpi)G)vi. yevoiievog ’AAK|if|vr| auveuvao0r|) and related what had 
happened concerning the Teleboans.” 138 After that, Alcmena bore two sons, 
Hercules, whom she had by Zeus, and Iphicles, whom she had by Amphitryon. 

The passage 2.5.9 relates to the ninth labor for Hercules, to bring back the 
belt of Hippolyte. When Hercules arrived at the harbor of Themiscyra, the queen 
Hippolyte inquired the reason for him to come there, and promised to give him 
the belt. However, Hera in the likeness of an Amazon ("Hpa pea twv ’ApaCovwv 


138 Apollodorus, 2.4.8. 
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elKaoGetoa) circulated among the multitude a rumor that the strangers would 
abduct their queen, so that the Amazons in arms charged on horseback down on 
the ship. Hercules, seeing them in arms, suspected treachery, and stripped the 
queen of her belt by killing her. 

An inhuman villain, Laomedon lived in the city of Troy. Apollo and 
Poseidon intended to put his character to the proof. “Apollo and Poseidon 
assumed the likeness of men (elKaa0evTe<; dvBpwiToiq uttsoxovto eui pioBqj leixielv 
to nepycqiov) and undertook to fortify Pergamum for wages.” 139 But when they 
had fortified it, he would not pay them their wages. Consequently, the city was in 
distress because of the wrath of Apollo and Poseidon about the time when 
Hercules dropped by the city on his way. 

In the passage 3.8.1, since Lycaon and his sons exceeded all men in pride 
and impiety, Zeus came to them in the likeness of a day-laborer (eiKaoQdc, av6pl 
xepvilTfl) in order to put their impiety to the proof. With the intention of offering 
him hospitality, they slaughtered a male child of the natives, mixed his bowels 
with the sacrifices, and set them before him, at the instigation of the elder brother 
Maenalus. At that, Zeus upset the table at the place and blasted Lycaon and his 
wicked sons with thunderbolts. 

In 3.5.7-9 Oedipus’ entire ignorance of his identity leads him not only to 
murder his real father Laius whom he encountered on a certain narrow road to 
Thebes, but also to marry his real mother as a reward for his solving the Sphinx’s 

139 Apollodorus, 2.5.9; cf. Homer, Iliad, 7.45ff and 21.441 ff. 
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riddle in Thebes. When the secret afterwards came to light, Oedipus was driven 
from Thebes after having put out his eyes, and then died in Colonus of Attica. 

In Epitome 1.5-6, when Theseus came to Athens, not only did Medea set a 
trap for Theseus, but also she falsely accused Theseus of a traitor. For that 
reason, her husband Aegeus, not knowing his own son (ALyeug 5e toy i6iov 
dyvodiv mt8a), sent Thesus against the Marathonian bull that he might be killed 
by it. When Theseus had killed the bull, Aegeus gave him a poison which Medea 
had handed over it to him. The moment Theseus was about to drink it, he 
presented his father the sword which Aegeus had hidden under a certain rock. 140 
As soon as this sign (crfjpa) made Aegeus recognize Theseus as his son, Aegeus 
dashed the cup from his son’s hands, and expelled Medea. 

Epitome 5.13 describes Odysseus’ infiltration into the Trojan city. After 
disfiguring himself and putting on mean attire he entered unknown into the city as 
a beggar (amoQ 5e ecaixoy aiKioapeyoc Kod -nzvixpixv otoXt)v evScaapevoc; dyycoatcjc; 
el<; rpy ttoA.iv eioepxeicu cag emu-ny;). 141 In Epitome 7.32-33, on arriving in his 
native land, Odysseus came to his palace in the guise of a beggar, for he 
perceived wicked suitors had wasted his property. In Epitome 5.36-37, after 
learning from Circe that he was a son of Odysseus, Telegonus came to the island 

140 According to Apollodorus, 3.15.7, “Now Aegeus charged Aethra that, if she gave birth 
to a male child, she should rear it, without telling whose it was; and he left a sword and sandals 
under a certain rock, saying that when the boy could roll away the rock and take them up, she 
was then to send him away with them.” 

141 Cf. Homer, Odyssey, 4.242ff. However Helen recognized the disguised beggar to be 
Odysseus and helped him not only steal the Palladium away but also return to his own 
encampment with it. 
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of Ithaca in search for his father. In the process of driving away some of the 
cattle and Odysseus’ stopping him from stealing them, however, Telegonus 
wounded him with a spear, by which Odysseus died. Recognizing the dead hero 
as his father, Telegonus bitterly lamented. 

The Atvoc in Roman literature 

Having subjugated the Mediterranean nations since the second century 
BC, the Romans began to take an interest in scholarship and art. Since the 
Romans, with their national peculiarity of actualism, depended upon those fields 
the Greeks had been accomplished in, referring to Roman drama is almost the 
same as Greek drama in that the former was nothing but mimesis, adaptation, or 
translation of the latter. Now, with the object of finding out how the divine or 
heroic hidden identity (atvoc) was utilized in Roman epic, drama and myth, this 
study will examine the aivoq motif in such selected works as Vergil’s Aeneid, 
Terentius’ Phormio, and Ovidius’ Metamorphoses . 142 


142 The reason to choose these three writers for the tenor of this study is that Terentius is 
known as one of the most influential writers of the New Comedy in the Roman literary world, 
Virgil’s epic is the representative work widely known as the birth myth of Rome, and Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses is evaluated to serve as a guide for Roman mythology. Because Roman 
literature is contemporary with the New Testament, one must not fail to notice its significance in 
the study of the New Testament. Frank 0. Copley says: “The most famous writer of the New 
Comedy was Menander, and Terence’s dependence on him is pointedly indicated by Julius 
Caesar’s remark that Terence was ‘half-a-Menander’ (Menander dimidiatus).” Terence, Phormio, 
trans. Frank O. Copley, Library of Liberal Arts, no. 95 (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1958), vii. 
Besides the above-mentioned works, Terentius composed Woman of Andros, The Self-Tormentor, 
The Eunuch, The Mother-in-law, The Brothers, etc. in which he utilized the alvoq motif as crucial 
material for his dramas. 
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The Roman Epic 

Vergil’s TheAeneid 

Aeneas and his entourage went through a cruel ordeal on the sea 
because of the fury of Juno, arriving in the Punic kingdom whose ruler was 
Queen Dido. 143 To assist her son (Aeneas) with great anxiety, Venus came to 
him but she concealed her divinity in a mortal form. The goddess in disguise 
crossed his path in mid-forest, 

wearing a girl’s shape and a girl’s gear—a Spartan girl, or like that one of 
Thrace, Harpalyce, who tires horses out, outrunning the swift Hebrus. She 
had hung about her shoulders the light, handy bow a huntress carries, 
and had given her hair to the disheveling wind; her knees were bare, her 
flowing gown knotted and kirtled up. 144 

Aeneas felt the girl to be an immortal being and said: “how shall I address you, 
girl? Your look’s not mortal, neither has your accent a mortal ring. O Goddess, 
beyond doubt! Apollo’s sister? One of the family of nymphs?” 145 Even though 
she disowned herself as a celestial being, when turning away from him, her 
divinity leaked out to her son this way: “Rose-pink and fair her nape shone, her 
ambrosial hair exhaled divine perfume, her gown rippled full length, and by her 
stride she showed herself a goddess.” 146 


143 Virgil, The Aeneid, trans. Robert Fitzgeraid, Vintage Classics (New York: Vintage 
Classics, 1990). 

144 Virgil, 1.424-33. 

145 Virgil, 1.444-47. 

146 Virgil, 1.446-49, 1.552-55. 
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Venus elaborated a strategy that “her young godling son, Cupid, should 
take the face and figure of Ascanius, then come and use his gifts to make the 
queen [Dido] infatuated, inflaming her with lust to the marrow of her bones.” 147 
For this, Cupid transformed himself into the likeness of Ascanius and went to visit 
the queen. When Dido took him on her lap and kissed him, Cupid in disguise 
breathed invisible fire into her and duped her with his sorcery. He began to make 
her lost husband fade from her memory bit by bit, and tried to waken with new, 
living love, her dormant heart, with the result that she fell in love with Aeneas. 

As planned, Juno sent her messenger Iris down from heaven to the Trojan 
fleet. 148 “Taking her cue, darting into their midst, adept at doing ill, Iris put off her 
aspect as a goddess, and her gown, to take the form of aged Beroe, wife of the 
Tmarian, Doryclus, blest with noble birth, famous in Troy, and children.” 149 In this 
guise she advanced among the Trojan women and instigated them to consume 
their fleets by fire. Iris picked a dangerous brand, and threw it to the ships. 
However, at sight of the sign that divinity oozed from the goddess in disguise, the 
eldest woman cried: “Do not take her for Beroe: this is not she, the Rhoetean, 
wife of Doryclus, mothers. Just observe what traits she has of more than mortal 
beauty, her blazing eyes, her audacity, her face, her voice, her stride.” 150 Then 
the goddess went up into the sky on strong wings, traversing a great rainbow 

147 Virgil, 1.897-901. 

148 Virgil, 5.781-51. 

149 Virgil, 5.796-801. 

150 Virgil, 5.835-40. 
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under clouds. 

Juno’s tireless animosity against the Trojans agitated another machination 

by which the Trojans would be driven into a predicament. 151 From the dark 

underworld the goddess aroused Pluto’s daughter Allecto with unceasing lust for 

war in order to make the king of the Rutulians, Turnus, go to war against Aeneas. 

When Turnus peacefully slept in his high dwelling in darkest night, 

Allecto stripped her savage mask off and her Fury’s shape, to take on an 
old woman’s face: she lined her forehead with deep seams, put on white 
hair and headband, twining there a shoot of olive, so she became Calybe, 
thrall in age to Juno and a priestess of her temple. 152 

Revealing that the message she brought before him was Juno’s order, she 

incited him to prepare a fight against the Trojans. Turnus’ insolent response 

made Allecto disclose her true identity and implant the cause of war in his mind. 

When Ascanius’ shaft hit the head of Remulus, cleaving both temples with 

its shank of steel, Apollo made his way down to Ascanius. First of all, “he 

changed into an ancient man, Butes, the armor-bearer of Anchises and faithful 

door-keeper in the old days, now an aide given Ascanius by his father.” 153 And 

then “Apollo walked like Butes to the life—he had his voice, his coloring, his white 

hair, his grimly clinking arms.” 154 When Apollo disappeared from human sight, 

fading fast into thin air, the Trojan captains recognized Butes as a disguised deity 


Virgil, 7.388-772. 

152 Virgil, 7.572-78. 

153 Virgil, 9.899-906. 

154 Virgil, 9.907-09. 
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through a sign (oTpeiop) which leaked out from Apollo when he went away. 155 

The alvot; motif occurs three times in a confrontation scene between 
Aeneas and Turnus. In the first scene immediately prior to a fierce battle 
between the Trojans and the Rutulians, Juno lets Juturna, Turnus’ sister and 
nymph of ponds, protect Turnus from the death Aeneas would bring upon him. 156 
Juturna “disguised herself as Camers—an officer whose ancestry was noble, his 
father’s valor a matter of renown and he himself assiduous in arms—taking this 
form, amid the ranks she went, aware of their condition, putting out one rumor 
after another,” stiffening the morale of the troops by producing an insidious sign 
most potent to confuse Italian minds. 157 

In the second scene where Aeneas tracked Turnus alone, Juturna “made 
Metiscus, Turnus’ charioteer, tumble headfirst along the reins and fall from the 
chariot pole. Then she left him far behind as she drove onward, swerving, reins 
in hand, and took the entire guise, voice, and armor of Metiscus.” 158 While 
Turnus wished to break through the attacking Trojan line, “his sister, who seemed 
his charioteer, Metiscus, driver of his team and car, bent toward him and 
protested: Turnus, this way for our pursuit of Trojans! Victory opened the way 
here first.” 159 Turnus answered: “Sister—yes, I knew you long since, when you 


155 Virgil, 9.921-23. 

156 Virgil, 12.182f. 

157 Virgil, 12.305-64. 

158 Virgil, 12.633-44. 
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spoiled the pact by guile and gave yourself to this way. Now again you need not 
try to hide your divinity, but who has wished you sent down from Olympus to take 
this rough work on? .. .” 160 

In the last scene in which Turnus’ blade on impact broke when he struck 
Aeneas’ armor forged by the god Vulcan with the mere mortal blade, Turnus 
prayed deities for divine assistance during the time when Aeneas paused at the 
stump for pulling the spear out of the the oak with using all his power. “As bitterly 
he [Aeneas] braced and strove, Juturna ran up, once again changed to Metiscus, 
giving her brother back his sword .” 161 Venus, indignant over Juturna’s free help 
to her brother, tore away Aeneas’ weapon from the deep oak root, so both men 
were rearmed. But, Jupiter’s two pans of scale in balance were placed in each a 
destiny, so Turnus’ doom was weighed down to the death. 

The Roman Drama 

Terentius’ Phormio 

This play unfolds around the hidden identity of a girl, Phanium . 162 The 
chief characters are two old men, Demipho and Chremes who are brothers. 


159 Virgil, 12.844-49. 

160 Virgil, 12.856-79. 

161 Virgil, 12.1059-61. 

162 The Greek original is by Apollodorus, called Epidicazomenos. According to Terence’s 
prologue, “I bring to you a new play, called Epidicazomenos in Greek, but which our poet calls in 
Latin Phormio, because the leading character is Phormio, a parasite who will lead the action of 
the plot.” Terence, The Plays of Terence, trans. William Ritche (London: G. Bell and Sons, 1927), 
199. 
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Demipho has a young son called Antipho. According to the background of this 
play, Chremes went annually to Lemnos island to collect his wife’s rents. On one 
of his visits to Lemnos, his falling in love with a Lemnian lady resulted in marrage 
under the assumed name of Stilpho. His misapplication of his legal wife’s income 
to the support of this second establishment continued for many years. His 
Lemnian wife gave birth to a daughter, Phanium who, at the time of the opening 
of this play, was about fifteen years old. 

Chremes has confided to Demipho his second marriage, and they have 
planned not only to bring the Lemnian wife and daughter to Athens, but also to 
marry Phanium to Demipho’s son Antipho. Demipho goes on a business 
expedition at the same time as Chremes goes to Lemnos, and their two sons are 
left in charge of the cunning slave Geta. Tired of waiting for Chremes’ arrival, 
Phanium and her mother, along with a nurse, have left Lemnos for Athens in 
search of Chremes with intent to marry her grown-up daughter. A vain search for 
Chremes at Athens with his false name ends in the mother’s death, whereby 
Phanium’s lamentation is witnessed by Antipho and his first sight of her drives 
him into love. Since the nurse rejects any proposal except upright marriage, the 
parasite Phormio helps Antipho marry Phanium by pretending that Antipho is her 
near relative in accordance with an Athenian law. After returning from a business 
tour, Demipho realizes that his son’s marriage invalidates the arrangement with 
his brother, so he forces Antipho to expel the girl from his house. To uses this 
opportunity for getting money, Phormio proffers Demipho a term that he will take 
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the girl Phanium as his wife if Demipho gives him thirty minae, so Demipho 
grudgingly gives Phormio the money. However, the nurse’s encounter with 
Chremes makes all ambiguous situations clear, by which the unidentified beauty, 
Phanium, is ascertained as Chremes’ own missing daughter. 

Phanium’s hidden identity is the central idea flowing from the beginning to 
the end of this drama. Even though it is she to whom Demipho intended to marry 
Antipho, she came very near being ejected from the position as Antipho’s legal 
wife on account of her hidden identity. This play using the alvoQ motif as leitmotif 
drives the audience into irony, the literary fuction of the cavoc motif, by which they 
also feel the tension increasing gradually. 

The Roman Myth 

Ovid’s Metamorphoses 

This work was written with the intention of praising the glory of Rome, in 
which the the alvoc, motif is also utilized from time to time. 163 In 1.293-332, Jove 
recounts Lycaon’s atrocious crimes and the divine retribution at the celestial 
council forjudging the corrupt world. 164 Concealing his godhood in a human form, 
Jove walked upon the earth in hope of disproving the rumors about human 
infamies. The evils overflowed everywhere he went, as well as the truth was 


163 The word, metamorphoses, is a concept to explain the origins of things, which may be 
understood as a way that all of the nations in the world solve inconsistencies between man and 
nature in the mythological and legendary systems. 

164 Cf. Apollodorus, 3.8.1. 
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even worse than he heard. When he arrived in the inhospitable seat of the tyrant 
of Arcadia, evening turned to night. By leaking his divinity out to common folk on 
purpose, Jove permitted people to know a god had come, so that they began to 
offer prayers, except for Lycaon. Lycaon’s villainous scheme to confirm if the 
wayfarer was an immortal god was to murder the stranger when he fell into a 
deep sleep. Furthermore, Lycaon took a captive sent by the Molossians, 
chopped his body into pieces, put the throbbing parts up to be boiled or broiled, 
and then set this on the table. Jove’s patience was finally worn out, so that he 
transformed Lycaon into a wolf. 

In Elis and Messenia, serving as a shepherd, Phoebus was absorbed in 
playing the pipes of pan, so his unguarded herd went wandering into the fields of 
Pylos. 165 Seeing the cattle there, Mercury hides them in the woods. No one 
knows about this theft except for an old man, Battus, well known to everyone 
within that area. So, Mercury makes Battus promise to keep the fact a secret. To 
test the old man, the god transformed himself into an stranger, saying: “If you’ve 
just seen a herd of cattle being moved through here, don’t keep silent—help 
me—they’ve been stolen! Your prize will be a heifer—and a bull.” 166 When the 
rustic heard the doubled bribe, he failed to pass the divine test by revealing the 
truth. As a result, the god in disguise turned the rapacious man into stone. 

Juno’s jealousy of Semele, with whom Jove fell in love, made her devise a 


165 Ovid, 2.966-79; cf. Hesiod, “The Homeric Hymns,” 4.1-580; Apollodorus, 3.10.2. 

166 Ovid, 2.968-71. 
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trap to destroy the stunning beauty by the hands of Jove. 167 Juno journeyed to 
the house of Semele, wrapped in a golden cloud, “until she’d made herself into a 
crone with whitened hair and wrinkle-furrowed skin who walked bent over double, 
tottering on trembling limbs, and speaking in a voice that quavered with old age; 
as such she seemed Beroe, Semele’s Epidaurian nurse.” 168 After chatting of this 
and that, until Jove’s name came up, the nurse infused into Semele’s mind a 
suspicion whether her lover was Jupiter, and then incited her to ask him to put on 
all of the trappings of his high office and embrace her, showing such almighty 
splendor as when he was received by Juno. When Jove called on Semele, she 
asked him for an unspecified gift according to the nurse’s advice. As soon as he 
promised to deny her nothing, with an unalterable pledge on the sacred Styx, she 
requested that he should show her his full divinity. Jove groaned with frustration 
and wordless grief, ascended to heaven, and then returned to her with his divine 
radiance. Her mortal body, unfit for such heavenly excitement, ended up bursting 
into flames. 

Arachne, living in Maeonia, accepted praise for her superior ability in the 
art of weaving. 169 Her hubris was so high that she often said “Let her [Pallas] 
compete with me, and if she wins I’ll pay whatever penalty she sets!” 170 To test 
Arachne’s inner thought, "Pallas disguises herself as a crone: puts on a wig of 

167 Ovid, 3.346-99; cf. Apollodorus, 3.4.3. 

168 Ovid, 3.352-57. 

169 Ovid, 6.38-208. 

170 Ovid, 6.36-7. 
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counterfeit grey hair and, with a staff to prop her tottering limbs, begins to speak” 
to Arachne about a humble attitude before the deity, for Arachne could seek all 
the fame as the best of mortal weavers but she could not surpass the goddess in 
embroidery skill. 171 Arachne repulsed her advice with affronting remarks: “Why 
does the goddess shun a match with me? Why won’t she come to challenge me 
herself?” 172 The goddess revealed her true identity, “casting off the image of old 
age, revealed herself as Pallas ; the Phrygian matrons and the nymphs bowed 
down before her.” 173 They began to match their skills and, bitterly resenting 
Arachne’s marvelous ability to express celestial misconduct perfectly, Pallas 
metamorphosed her into a spider. 

A hero of Athens and Procris’ husband, Cephalus went hunting in the 
mountains in the second month of his marriage but he was detained by the 
goddess Aurora. 174 In spite of Aurora’s seduction, he implored the goddess to let 
him go back to his wife; this upset her, so that she sent him back to his wife, 
making a cutting retort. 175 Her remark made the hero unsure about his wife’s 
fidelity and he decided to test her conjugal faithfulness. His looks, altered by 
Aurora, hid his heroic identity from even his servants and wife when he entered 
his own home in Athens. Every time the disguised hero offered Procris in her 


171 Ovid, 6.38-48. 

172 Ovid, 6.60-61. 

173 Ovid, 6.62-65. 

174 Ovid, 7.1028-69 

175 Ovid, 7.1014-17 
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sorrow, longing for the husband taken from her, a fortune just to spend one night 
with him, her modesty withstood his challenge. But his tenacious enticement 
finally got her to hesitate, so the unlucky winner cried out, “0 Wretch! Here was 
a false adulterer; I was your own true husband! Faithless one, by my own 
witness, you are apprehended!” 176 With her overwhelming shame she ran away 
from her deceiful husband, and gave herself over to the preoccupations of Diana. 

According to an old man Lelex’s story about the divine omnipotence 
(8.881-1011), Jupiter came to a remote mountain hamlet in Phrygia, disguised as 
a mortal, with Mercury, who’d taken off his wings. 177 Even though they came to a 
thousand homes seeking a one night’s rest, a thousand doors were bolted fast 
against them except a old couple, Baucis and Philemon, who received them into 
their humble hut. When the disguised gods stooped to pass through its 
ramshackle door, the old couple gave them a warm reception as best they could. 
They let the travelers rest upon a bench after covering with a roughly woven 
blanket, restored yesterday’s still-glowing coals to life for a heated room, 
provided them with warm water for bathing their exhausted limbs, and so forth. 
When they treated the strangers to a meal with their all heart, the strangers 
revealed their true identity as gods and their plan to punish this irreligious region, 
so that the gods ordered the old couple to leave their house now. 178 Leaning on 


176 Ovid, 7.1060-62 

177 Ovid, 8.883-85. 

178 Ovid, 8.971-75. 
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walking sticks, the old couple struggled to find their footing on its slope and, 
looking back, they saw everything submerged in the waters of the swamp except 
their house. The gods asked the couple what they could do for them, and 
granted their prayers. 

There was a wood nymph of Latium, Pomona, whose love was to work on 
her garden but other kinds held no attraction for her. 179 Since many suitors had 
proposed to her, she closed herself within her orchard’s walls. Although an 
Etruscan god of changing seasons and fruitfulness, Vertumnus, loved her more 
than all of them, he had no more success in attracting her than they did. So he 
often disguised himself as a farm laborer, a young ranch hand, a grape or a apple 
grower, a soldier, or a fisherman, with the result that “his many changes of 
appearance allowed him frequent access to her presence, and great delight in 
gazing at her beauty.” 180 One day, “he went so far as to put on a wig of grey hair 
and to wrap around his head a gaudy turban like those that women wear, and 
leaning on a walking stick, he entered her garden, where he marveled at the 
fruit.” 181 The god in disguise tried to persuade Pomona to accept Vertumnus’ 
love, telling her a story of Iphis and Anaxaretes} 82 When all his efforts were in 
vain, “he changed himself back into a young man, appearing to the maiden just 
as brightly as does the Sun, when its resplendent face prevails against the dim 


179 Ovid, 14.892-1013. 

180 Ovid, 14.922-43. 

181 Ovid, 14.944-48. 

182 Ovid, 14.1014-1111. 
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opposing clouds and shines undimmed in all its radiance.” 183 Seeing the figure of 
the god, the nymph felt in love with him. 

The Atvoc in the Hebrew Bible 

Most Hebraic heroes are well known because they have been the subject 
of study by many scholars. The heroes abandoned their own safety in order to 
rescue their community or nation from a fatal crisis. They chiefly possessed both 
their own proper names and a social position to a greater or lesser degree. 
However, contrary to these heroes, at the crucial moment of survival or 
annihilation of her own community, an anonymous woman stood up 
courageously. By holding off the military force spears and swords by a single 
speech of wisdom, she delivered the community from danger immediately prior to 
its extinction. Nevertheless, the heroine has been outside the domain of study, 
for not a single article independently researching her can be found. How and 
why so? Is it because the protagonist is an unnamed female? The study of 2 
Sam 20:14-22 began with this question. 

This study is to argue a hermeneutical possibility that the biblical 
anonymity can be relevant to the cdvoc motif. That is, the biblical anonymity in 
the text may be interpreted as a literary devise by which the biblical author 
reveals that God's image is not that of a father but of a mother (ox mm). This 
interpretation will be fulfilled with both the assumption of Adele Reinhartz’s theory 


183 Ovid, 14.1112-20. 
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of the biblical anonymity and the interpretive instrument of structuralism (i.e. 
Schema Actantiel and Carre Semiotique ). 184 Under the premiss of the anonymity 
theory, concretizing the woman’s hidden identity by the interpretive tool of 
structuralism will foreshadow the biblical author's intention hidden beneath the 
surface structure of the biblical text. 

The Way of New Reading 

Theory of Anonymity 

First of all, herein the recapitulation of Reinhartz’s main argument will not 
only evince its significance, but also prefigure by what way her theory can be 
combined with structuralism. The theory of anonymity assumes that the striking 
feature of the corpus of unnamed characters is the variety in amount, type, and 
depth of characterization and the degree to which they live on in the imagination 
of their readers. To sum the thesis up briefly, anonymity in biblical narratives 
blurs the boundary of identity among human or heavenly characters, undermines 
stable notions of personal identity, enables the reader to move beyond the 
limitations of individual identity by adopting various subjective positions within the 
narrative, implicates the reader in the construction of characters' identity, and 
challenges the reader to construct her/his own identity. 185 

184 The theory of structuralism is adopted as the premise of this study and the theory of 
anonymity is taken up as methodology for interpreting the biblical text. The theory of anonymity is 
advanced by Adele Reinhartz, "Why Ask My Name?"Anonymity and Identity in Biblical Narrative 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1998), xii-226. The new reading method of the Bible is 
theorized by combination of Reinhartz’s theory of anonymity with that of structuralism. 
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Her argument is to accentuate that anonymity enables unnamed 
characters to stand in for other characters; their behaviors create a new identity 
in that they continue to add fuel to the flames of the reader’s imaginations. Some 
biblical anonymity forms its own identity as the third figure by causing the biblical 
author’s viewpoint to permeate the reader’s intuitive imagination. Thus, the 
function of biblical anonymity obliterates a character’s identity and creates the 
space that lets anonymous characters transcend the limitations of individual 
identity, forming their own identity as the third figure by permeating the reader’s 
intuition into the biblical author’s viewpoint. 186 

Theory of Structuralism 

The theory of structuralism is built upon the premise that a text reflects 
universally shared structures and concerns as well as “surface structures” and 
“deep structures.” 187 A text has integrity of its own apart from the circumstances 


185 To make her point, the book is composed of three parts. Part one focuses on the 
effacement of personal identity devoted to the “bits players,” “servants, stewards and armor- 
bearers,” and “transmitters of information” so that it may prove in what way anonymity contributes 
to the plot through studies of relatively trivial characters (19-60). Part two converges on 
anonymity and the expression of personal identity, concentrated on “wise women and unworthy 
Levites” and “wayward wives, multifarious mothers and doomed daughters” whom it introduces as 
other nameless characters who are given focus to a certain extent (63-133). Part three reflects 
upon anonymity and the boundaries of personal identity, absorbed in “the convergence of 
characters,” “character confusion in the heavenly realm,” and “crossing the threshold between 
reader and text,” by which it mirrors the confusion (i.e., difficulty in determining who is who among 
human/heavenly characters) caused by anonymity (137-86). 

186 Reinhartz, 187-91. 

187 According to Bill Stancil, “The word ‘structure’ is not used in the traditional sense of the 
author's outline, pattern, or internal organization of the material. Rather, the structure to be 
uncovered is the deep, underlying configuration that exists below the surface of the text.” Bill 
Stancil, “Structuralism,” in New Testament Criticism and Interpretation , ed. David Alan Blacks and 
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in which it originated because the deep structures are reflective of structural 
patterns that transcend time and space. 188 Thus, “a text stands on its own 
regardless of the text's origins or past and is to be interpreted without concern for 
the author's assumed original intention.” 189 “These deep structures are 
understood as being encoded so that the exegete must understand that the 
language of a text is functioning as a code.” 190 

The interpretive method is adopted from the semantic structures of 
Algirdas J. Greimas, standing at the forefront of the structural analysis of 
narratives. His structural analysis may be summed up as two diagrams. 

Schema Acfanf/e / 191 

Sender ► Object * Recipient 

t 

Helper -► Subject -► Opponent 


David S. Dockery (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1991), 321; Daniel Patte, What is 
Structural Exegesis? Guides to Biblical Scholarship: New Testament Series (Philadelphia: 

Fortress Press, 1976), 1-20. 

188 John Haralson Hayes and Carl R. Holladay, Biblical Exegesis: A Beginner’s Handbook , 
rev. ed. (Atlanta: John Knox Press, 1987), 111. 

189 Hayes and Holladay, 111. 

190 Hayes and Holladay, 114. Anthropologist Edmund Leach points to the importance of 
this deeper structure when he argues that “sacred texts contain a religious message which is 
other than that which can be immediately inferred from the manifest sense of the 

narrative. Religious texts contain a mystery; the mystery is somehow encoded in the text; it is 
decodable.” Edmund Leach and D. Alan Aycock, Structuralist Interpretations of Biblical Myth 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), 2. 

191 In this diagram the sender is the originator transmitting some object (what the 
recipient needs); the subject is the hero sent by the sender to transmit the object to the 
recipient; and the opponent attempts to frustrate the action while the helper assists the hero in 
carrying out the action. Cf. Hayes and Holladay, 116. 
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Carre Semiotique 192 

B 

t 

Non-A 

What it means is that one thing elicits the other by logical outcome. 193 To say this 
in a word, just as A has the opposite relation with B, so does Non-A with Non-B; 
A has the contradictory relation with Non-A, so does B with Non-B; Non-A has 
the inclusive relation with B as hyponym, so does Non-B with A as hyponym. 

The new reading method is a sort of complex integrating the interpretive 
tendencies of historical criticism. 194 This method looks upon the author's 



192 Corina Galland, The New Testament and Structuralism: A Collection of Essays, ed. 
and trans. Alfred M. Johnson, Jr., Pittsburgh Theological Monograph Series, no. 11 (Pittsburgh: 
Pickwick Press, 1976), 15. 

193 The horizontal relation of both “A B” and “Non-B Non-A” stands for the opposite 
relation. According to this relation, affirming one thing is denying the other; denying one is not 
necessarily affirming the other. Therefore, the contrasted things can coexist. The diagonal 
relation of both “A <-► Non-A” and “B <-»■ Non-B” signifies the contradictory relation. This implies 
that affirming one thing is denying the other; denying one thing is mutually affirming the 

other. The perpendicular relation of both “Non-B —> A” and “Non-A —>B” represents inclusive 
relation. 


194 Structuralism appeared in order to complement the weakness of the traditional 
historical criticism which contains form criticism, source criticism, and redaction criticism. 

Obvious distinctions exist between the historical criticism and structuralism (cf. Patte, 1-34). In 
exegetical methodology, the former is diachronic exegesis; the latter is synchronic exegesis. The 
former focuses upon historical context; the latter, textual structures. The former seeks the 
author's intention; the latter, a plurality of textual meanings (cf. Patte, 14-15). The former regards 
the interpreter as a discoverer of meaning; the latter, a creator of meaning. The former is 
concerned with the temporal/historical process that produced the text; the latter, atemporal/ 
ahistorical process that organized the structural relations of the text (cf. Hayes and Holladay, 

111.). Thus, historical criticism considers the author as a semantic agent (i.e., the “originator” or 
“creator” of meaning); structuralism counts the interpreter as a semantic agent. This comparison 
adumbrates the demerits of both criticisms: historical criticism neglects the analysis of the text 
itself; contrariwise, structuralism disregards historical context (including the author's intention) in 
its exegetical work. The historical criticism may be regarded as a perpendicular reading centering 
around the historical context of the text; structuralism, as a horizontal reading centering around 
the structural relations of the text. 
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intention as trajectory for production of meaning, creating a series of meanings 
by the way that the reader's intuitive imagination about biblical narratives is 
brought into relation with inner elements to form the deep structure of the 
text. This reading method excludes from its own sphere of meaning both the 
traditional concept that to produce meaning depends upon the author and the 
modern concept that to determine meaning rests with the reader. A series of 
meanings deriving from mutual relations of literary structures shaping the text by 
means of the reader's literary intuition is neither fettered by the author's intention, 
nor totally irrelevant to it. What it means is that, whereas the trajectory for 
producing “meaning” starts from the author's intention, the realm of created 
“meaning” expands infinitely alongside a nexus of relations of inner elements 
forming the deep structures. 

Just as structuralism tends to be reader-oriented, so the new reading 
method of the Scripture also has the reader-oriented trait. 195 Like structuralism, 
the new reading method also invites the reader to produce meaning. Here is the 
common ground between Reinhartz's theory and this new reading method of the 


195 Reader-response criticism invites the reader to a role in the “production" or “creation” 
of meaning and significance, for it approaches biblical literature in terms of the values, attitudes, 
and responses of reader. It requires the process of close reading that uncovers the structural 
unity of a literary work, by which the essential factors in meaning begin to emerge out of the 
spatial form of the text on the page. Since the literature depends upon subjective perception 
despite the integrity of the text, “there is no basic or neutral literary language uncolored by 
perception and response," so that the reader may be said to make literature. Edgar V. McKnight, 
“Reader-Response Criticism," in To Each Its Own Meaning: An Introduction to Biblical Criticism 
and their Application, ed. Steven L. McKenzie and Stephen R. Haynes (Louisville: Westminster 
John Knox Press, 1999), 230-52; McKnight, Post-Modern Use of the Bible: The Emergence of 
Reader-Oriented Criticism (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1988). 
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Scripture. On this common ground, the image of the unnamed woman emerges 
from the narrative context by the interpretive instrument of structuralism. 

The Voice of God as Mother 

Two concerns are developed in this chapter: textual analysis and 
structural interpretation. The former aims at discovering the biblical author's 
original intention lurking behind the literary form of the text. The latter is to re¬ 
create a series of new meanings for today from the trajectory of meaning, i.e., 
centering on the author's intention, by attending to binary concepts derived from 
the narrative context, defining correlations between each concept laid out in the 
literary structure, and manifesting the mechanical relation of semantic elements 
operating in the deep structure. 

Textual Analysis 

Centering on the rebellion of Sheba, son of Bicri, 2 Sam ch. 20 shows 
three stages: war outbreak, war in process, war termination. Two confrontations 
emerge in these stages: the first one is between Joab and Amasa in vs. 4-13 and 
the second one is between a commander in chief and an anonymous woman in 
vs. 14-22. The first scene ends in murder, in which Joab takes an active part, but 
the second results in peaceful negotiation in which the unnamed woman plays a 
leading role. This chapter depicts two protagonists in contrast with each other: in 
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the first half, Joab is drawn as a destructive image but, in the latter half, the wise 
woman is portrayed as a peaceable image. 

Especially, 2 Sam. 20:14-22 is composed with chiastic structure in which a 
real focus is given to the woman’s speech in verses 18-19, for her wise speech 
yields the crucial turning point of the event. According to Fokkelman’s Chiasmus, 


(1) Pursuit of Sheba and siege of Abel (vs. 14-15) 

(2) The wise woman appears from the city (v. 16) 

(3) Introduction of conversation with Joab (v. 17) 

(4) Woman's speech (vs. 18-19) 

(4) Joab's speech and answer (vs. 20-21 c) 

(3) Her promise concludes the contact (v. 21d-e) 

(2) The woman “with her wisdom” in the city (v. 22a) 

(1) Sheba's head handed over, siege raised (v. 22b-e) 196 


Her speech is important for listening to God’s voice as mother from the given text. 

In verse 19, the anonymous woman says: “I am one of those who are 
peaceable and faithful in Israel; you seek to destroy a city that is a mother in 
Israel; why will you swallow up the heritage of the Lord?” (NRSV) By opposition 
to “I” and “You” in verse 19a and b, the unnamed woman contrasts “l-image as a 
peaceable image” with “You-image as a destructive image.” This rhetorical 
speech lets Joab become aware of a contrast between the high standing of Abel 
community and his own destructive image as a besieger. In verse 19a, the wise 
woman equates herself with her community and, in verse 19b, she personifies 
the Abel city as a mother in Israel. After all, her rhetorical logic comes from 
identifying herself with all the inhabitants, the city and a mother in Israel. This 


196 J. P. Fokkelman, Narrative Art and Poetry in the Books of Samuel: A Full 
Interpretation Based on Stylistic and Structural Analyses, vol. 1, Studia Semitica Neerlandica, 20, 
23 (Assen, The Netherlands: Van Gorcum, 1981), 336. 
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analysis lets today’s readers recognize her as a representative of the city, i.e. a 

mother in Israel. In this sense, J. P. Fokkelman also says: 

She appears on their behalf as a worthy figure, peace-loving and loyal as 
they are. The high prestige of the city is defended by her by yet another 
personification in 19b; ‘to kill* implies one, which then appears further on in 
‘mother.’ Thus, Joab is accused of perpetrating matricide, the archetypal 
depth of which is further confirmed by the fact that he is reproached for 
this by a woman; a woman who, acting as an authority, becomes a mother 
figure to her co-inhabitants. Her listener’s name is “Joab,” “Yahweh is 
father!” 197 

In this sense, today’s readers may readily imagine “mother’s image” and “father’s 
image” from the given text. 


Structural Interpretation 

Like most narratives an analysis of the narrative structure of 2 Sam 20:14- 
22 shows that the characters and plot possess a remarkable consistency. The 
typical plot in most modern narratives unfolds from life's normalcy or equilibrium 
to a crisis by which anarchy or trouble develops. Some subject is sent or takes 
action to restore order but the protagonist is soon confronted with the creator of 
the anarchy or other opponents who oppose the hero or heroine. Nevertheless, 
the protagonist overcomes barriers by the assistance of helper(s), and achieves 
his or her mission. 

The narrative of the wise woman in Abel of Beth-Maachah also evolves 
from peaceful life to serious crisis. An unnamed woman takes action to deliver 
her community from danger. Despite encountering an opponent, she finally 

197 Fokkelman, 334. 
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rescues the city by the instrumentality of her wisdom immediately before the 
annihilation of the inhabitants. In reading this plot in light of Schema Actantiel, 
this narrative shows that the recipients need salvation from the extermination of 
the community. The subject is the unnamed woman sent by the sender to 
transmit the object (salvation) to the recipient; the helper is her wisdom by which 
the woman repulses her opponent, and fulfills her mission. To put it concretely, 
God (Sender) sends salvation (Object) to the Abel community (Recipient) 
through the anonymous woman (Subject) who has wisdom (Helper) by which 
she protects her community against Joab (Opponent). In this schema, Joab 
appears as the opponent who attempts to frustrate the subject in carrying out the 
action. Since Joab obviously stands against God, God’s agent is not so much a 
celebrity (the famous man), but an anonymity (an obscure woman). These 
reciprocal relations can be put into the form of a diagram as follows: 

Schema Actantiel 

(Sender) ^ (Object) -► (Recipient) 

God ^Salvation Abel Community 

t 

(Helper) -► (Subject) -► (Opponent) 

Wisdom Unnamed Woman Joab 

The text also intimates various sets of opposites to today’s readers: a 
celebrated man (Joab) vs. an anonymous woman, father’s image vs. mother’s 
image, a destructive role vs. a protective role, and the like. From these opposite 
concepts, one can elicit the following relations: just as “unnamed woman” has an 
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implied relationship to “Mother in Israel,” so does “Joab” (axr) to “God as Father”; 
conversely, just as “unnamed woman” has a contrary relationship to “Joab,” so 
does “Mother in Israel” to “God as Father.” Simultaneously, just as “unnamed 
woman” stands in an implied relationship with “a protective role,” so does “Joab” 
with “a destructive role”; and, just as “a protective role” stands in opposite relation 
to “a destructive role,” so does “unnamed woman” to “Joab.” As a result of this 
opposite relation, neither “unnamed woman” can represent “God as Father,” nor 
“Joab” be equal to “mother in Israel.” 

This logical analysis contains both correlation and contradiction in each of 
the relations-types. The concept “Mother” (implied with the woman) is in 
contradictory relation with “Non-Mother” which has the inclusive relation with 
Father (implied with Joab) as hyponym. At the same time, the concept “Father” 
is in contradictory relation with “Non-Father” which has the inclusive relation with 
“Mother.” These relations-types may be delineated in the hermeneutical circle: 


Mother (Woman) Father (Joab) 



In applying this structure to Carre Semiotique , “Joab” (whose role is to destroy 
the city of Abel) has the opposite relation with “the Woman” (whose role is to 
protect the city of Abel); so does “Father’s Image” with “Mother’s Image.” 
“Father’s Image” has the contradictory relation with “Non-Father’s Image”; so 
does “Mother’s Image” with “Non-Mother’s Image.” “Non-Father’s Image” has an 
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inclusive relation with both “Mother’s Image” and “the Woman” as hyponym; so 
does “Non-Mother’s Image” with both “Father’s Image” and “Joab” as hyponym. 
Since “Mother’s Image” and “the Woman” belong to the same category as an 
appositive, “Mother’s Image” has the correlation with “the Woman”; in the same 
way, since “Father’s Image" and “Joab” belong to the same category as an 
appositive, “Father’s Image” has the correlation with “Joab.” These relation-types 
may be drawn on the semantic diagram in this way: 


Anonymity 

(naan n$x) 

t 

Mother’s Image 

(bxnto’a ax) 

t 

Non-Father 

(Protective) 



Proper Name 

(=r) 

t 

Father’s Image 

(ax mrr) 

t 

Non-Mother 

(Destructive) 


God's image as not Father but Mother 

These relation-types interwoven in the contextual structure spur the 
reader's imagination to associate not only an anonymous woman in Abel with a 
protective image, but also Joab with a destructive image. In terms of Schema 
Actantiel, God sends the unidentified woman to deliver salvation to the Abel 
community, so that it is not Joab but the woman who reflects the image of God in 
the given text, for he stands against the will of God. In light of Carre Semiotique 
in which axr stands for ax mrr as well as the anonymity identifies herself with 
‘rxnfr’a 'ax, today’s reader may readily analogize the new hidden meaning: Joab is 
to a paternal figure what the anonymity is to a maternal figure. 
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From the viewpoint of Reinhartz’s theory of anonymity to make the 
reader’s imagination move from the anonymity to a third figure hidden behind the 
character’s vague or unknown identity, today’s reader may conclude that the 
unnamed woman reveals the image of God as a maternal figure who fulfills Her 
will through each of the woman's peaceful and faithful actions. Furthermore, 
Joab's emphatic denial in verses 20-21 may be reinterpreted to confirm that the 
image of God in the text is not necessarily that of father figure. What stands out 
in the end is the image of God as mother figure, protective and wise to single out 
the wrongdoer Sheba son of Bicri (vs. 21-22), and thus avoid a wholesale 
destruction of the city. In this vein, the anonymity may be defined in this text as a 
kind of literary device to reveal God's motherhood. 

This section has examined a probability that an unidentified character in 
the Bible can be transformed into a third figure by not only the reader’s intuition 
inspired by a certain text, but also an open door for speculation on identity which 
the trait of anonimyity admits of. This probability shows that the anonymity is 
deeply bound up with the odvo<; motif. 

The Atvoc in the Apocrypha 

From the story of Tobit, people can hear one of such narratives, widely 
known in those days, that tells of the visit of divine beings in the guise of a 
human form. 198 The theme of a deity or a hero traveling in disguise of a wayfarer 


198 Dennis R. MacDonald, “Tobit and the Odyssey,” in Mimesis and Intertextuality in 
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in order to test people’s inner character is so common in mythology and folklore 
that it can be assumed to have a long period of development and an abundance 
of variants. 199 The folktale of visits by gods disguised of beggars, rewarding the 
human hospitality they receive, and punishing the human hostility by which they 
are ill treated—exists in two forms. 200 In the one form, when a god or hero who 
disguises himself as a strange visits a city, he receives hospitality by an indigent 
or childless couple, subsequently unmasks his own genuine identity, and 
recompenses the benefactors for their hospitality with (1) material wealth, or (2) 
inexhaustible replenishment of their victuals or (3) the granting of special wishes, 
or (4) the promise of a son and heir. In the other form, the remuneration of the 
poor but charitable hosts is accompanied with the nemesis of their rich but 
niggardly neighbors for their hostility to the wayfarer by making their city sink into 
the ground or their houses catch fire. From the story of Tobit, one can hear an 
old motive for righteous action, the reward of pious deeds and the punishment of 
wicked ones, just as Tobit set forths in 4:5-14a. 201 


Antiquity and Christianity, ed. Dennis R. MacDonald (Harrisburge, PA: Trinity Press International, 
2001), 11 -40; George W. E. Nickelsburg, “Tobit, Genesis, and the Odyssey: A Complex Web of 
Intertextuality,” in Mimesis and Intertextuality in Antiquity and Christianity, 41-55; Carey A. Moore, 
“Book of Tobit,” in The Anchor Bible Dictionary, vol. 6, ed. David Noel Freedman (New York: 
Doubleday, 1992), 585-94. 

199 Cf. Stith Thompson, ed., Motif-Index of Folk-literture, 6'vols. (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1932-36), 189, 398-99; Bruce Vawter, On Genesis: A New Reading (Garden 
City, NY: Doubleday & Company, 1977), 226-27; cf. Claus Westermann, Genesis 12-36: A 
Commentary, trans. John J. Scullion (Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1985), 276. 

200 The following discussion is indebted to Theodor H. Gaster, Myth, Legend, and Custom 
in the Old Testament: A Comparative Study with Chapters from Sir James G. Frazer’s Folklore in 
the Old Testament (New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1969), 156-57. 

201 George W. E. Nickelsburg and Michael E. Stone, Faith and Piety in Early Judaism: 
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The Plot of Tobit 202 

An oppressive Assyrian regime confiscated the property of a faithful exile 
named Tobit. Later, Tobit (“God is my good”) surreptitiously buried the corpse of 
a murdered Jew and slept outside his home because of ritual uncleanness from 
having touched the corpse. As he slept, sparrow droppings fell into his eyes, 
blinding him. To make ends meet, his wife Anna took up weaving. Tobit then 
sent Tobiah, his only son, to Ecbatana and Rages to claim a treasure he had 
deposited there with a friend during more properous times. The angel Raphael 
(“God heals”), disguised as a young Jew named Azariah (“God is merciful”), 
offered to accompany the lad on his journey, and along the way, they captured a 
fish in the Tigris, whose heart, liver, and gall contained magical properties. 203 
When they arrived in Ecbatana, at the home of wealthy Raguel and Edna his wife, 
Tobiah and Raphael found Sarah, their daughter, tormented by a demon that 
repeatedly slew her would-be husbands on the nuptial bed. Tobiah dispelled the 
demon by burning the fish’s heart and liver, and married Sarah. For fourteen 
days the family feasted to celebrate the union, while Raphael traveled to Rages 
for Tobit’s treasure. After Raphael returned, he escorted Tobiah and Sarah back 
to Nineveh, to the jubilation of Tobit and Anna. When Tobiah applied the fish’s 


Texts and Documents (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1983), 91-93, 139-49. 

202 Cf. Moore, 585-94; David Mccracken, “Narration and Comedy in the Book of Tobit,” 
Journal of Biblical Literature 114 (1995): 401-18. According to him, this narrative is told from two 
different points of view. “The first part, up to 3:6, is told by Tobit himself (‘I, Tobit, walked 

1:3) in the first person, which I will refer to as ego-narration, and the rest is told by a third-person, 
omniscient narrator” (403). 

203 David W. Suter, “Tobit,” in The HarperCollins Bible Dictionary, ed. Paul J. Achtemeier 
(New York: HarperSanFrancisco, 1996), 1160. 
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gall to his father’s eyes, Tobit recovered his sight. Finally, Raphael revealed his 
angelic identity and disappeared, evoking fearful praise from Tobit and Tobiah. 

The Atvoq in Tobit 

The story of Tobit develops through the oXvoq motif from beginning to end. 
It portrayed Tobit as a devout man who performed many acts of charity to his 
kindred. Not only would he give his food to the hungry and his clothing to the 
naked, but also, if he saw the dead body of any of his people thrown out behind 
the wall of Nineveh, he would bury it. Even at the time when the table was set 
before him, he did not hesitate to get up, go and bury the dead whenever he 
heard that one of his own people had been murdered and thrown into the market. 
Interestingly enough, every case in which Tobit had done good deeds was a sort 
of bait to test Tobit’s inner heart and his hospitality. For the angel Raphael 
watched Tobit’s prayers and good deeds, by his side in such a way that human 
sight could neither perceive the angel’s manifestation, nor recognize the angel in 
the likeness of a human being. This test uncovering Tobit’s true character or 
colors in his inner world came to its climax when Tobit became blind and fell into 
destitution. Nevertheless, his pious lifestyle was so immutable that he could pass 
the divine test without realizing it. Finally, God sent Raphael to Tobit to rescue 
him and his family from hardship. 

When Raphael disguised himself with a mortal form and paid a visit to 
Tobit, Raphael’s angelic identity was thoroughly hidden from Tobit’s family. 
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Especially, 5:4b reads: “He [Tobias] went out and found the angel Raphael 

standing in front of him; but he did not perceive that he was an angel of God” 

(NRSV). Also, Raphael’s mention in 12:19 (“Although you were watching me, I 

really did not eat or drink anything—but what you saw was a vision”) intimated to 

today’s readers that his divine identity was completely veiled in human form. The 

story about Tobiah’s journey unfolded through the alvoQ motif, in which the angel 

in disguise went with Tobiah, married him to Sarah, helped his safe return home, 

and restored Tobit’s sight. About the time when the mission was over, Raphael 

revealed his genuine identity to Tobit and his family. In particular, Tobit 12:11-15 

(NRSV) discloses the nature of the alvoq motif as follows: 

I will now declare the whole truth to you and will conceal nothing from you. 
Already I have declared it to you when I said, “It is good to conceal the 
secret of a king, but to reveal with due honor the works of God.” So now 
when you and Sarah prayed, it was I who brought and read the record of 
your prayer before the glory of the Lord, and likewise whenever you would 
bury the dead. And that time when you did not hesitate to get up and 
leave your dinner to go and bury the dead, / was sent to you to test you. 
And at the same time God sent me to heal you and Sarah your daughter- 
in-law. I am Raphael, one of the seven angels who stand ready and enter 
before the glory of the Lord. 


The Function of Alvoc 

As originated with human history, mythical traces can be found in the 
history of the ancient Near Eastern world, in which today’s readers can discover 
the alvog motif. Those myths has been inherited from generation to generation, 
and their tributaries finally flowed into the Greco-Roman and Hebraic traditions. 
The function of the uIvoq motif needs to be examined so as to grasp in what way 
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the alvoq motif has influenced the theological systems of the biblical authors in 
the formative process of the New Testament. The literary function the alvoq motif 
has in pre-Christian literature may roughly be defined into three aspects: test (5ok 
L|ir|), theophany (Geocjxxveia), and irony (eLpwveia). 

The Alvoc, as Aoia|ir| 

In Greco-Roman literature the alvoq motif has its function of test or trial 
which is based on theology, a thought that the disguised deities visit mortals to 
test them to learn how they treat wayfarers. This theology was articulated by 
Homer in this way: “For the gods do take on all sorts of transformations, 
appearing as strangers from elsewhere, and thus they range at large through the 
cities, watching to see which men keep the laws, and which are violent.” 204 Also, 
as shown from The Odyssey 13 through the last chapter 24, the hero’s 
impenetrable disguise makes possible a sequence of tests or trials, by which he 
could drive people into a situation for them to determine how to treat a stranger, 
in ignorance of who he/she was. According to their attitude to an alien who visits 
them, people could pass or fail the divine test, with the result that they would be 
either blessed or punished by the deity or hero in disguise. For the gods bless 
those who honor stangers and punish those who do not. 

Deut 10:17-19 provides the theological foundation for this function by 
revealing God as the one “who loves the strangers, providing them food and 

204 Homer, Odyssey, 17.485-87. 
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clothing (nbm anb <6 nnb ia nnto),” and orders His people to love the stranger. 
From this viewpoint, Ezek 16:44-50 explains that Sodom’s and Gomorrah’s 
destruction was caused by their indifference to the poor and needy, even though 
they “had pride, excess of food, and prosperous ease” (v. 49). Tobit 12:8-10 also 
says that almsgiving as charity to the poor is supreme virtue, it saves from death 
and purges away every sin, and those who give alms will enjoy a full life. The 
tributaries of such stories that assumed significance in the Yahweh religion finally 
flowed into the New Testament world. 205 

This alvo; motif reappears in Mat 25:31-46, in which the Jesus of Matthew 
identifies himself with “the least of these brothers of mine” to refer to all who are 
hungry, distressed, needy. In this context, they are said to be Jesus in disguise, 
in that Jesus becomes a stranger (^voc) by utilizing their appearances as his own 
disguised look. Those who treat the \kvoc, with hospitality deal with Jesus in that 
way, with the result that they will go into eternal life; contrariwise, those who treat 
the ievoQ with cruelty deal with Jesus like that, with the result that they will go into 
eternal punishment. Also, Heb 13:2 admonishes the Christians to remember to 
entertain stangers, for by so doing some people have entertained angels without 
knowing it. In those times when hospitality was the only real virtue, those 
narratives had the motif of a test caused by an unknown, unidentified stranger. 


205 Gerhard von Rad, Genesis: A Commentary, trans. John H. Marks, Old Testament 
Library (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1961), 200. 
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The Alvoc as ©eotfjaveia 206 

That the celestial being appears in the form of human being implies that 
the dlIvoq motif is used as a way that the divine being can be perceived by human 
eyes. Occasionally, it seems to today’s readers as if people had an idea that not 
only could the mortal not see the divine glory, but also he would burn by such 
heavenly excitement if seeing it. For instance, Semele, who was deceived by 
Hera, asked Zeus to comply with her request that “Just as you are when Lady 
Juno receives you in her embraces and you initiate the pact of Venus, hidden 
from all others, come likewise unto me.” 207 When Zeus came to Semele with his 
divine glory, her mortal body could not bear such fiery splendor, and burst into 
flame. This belief is reflected as the feeling of awe which those who confront the 
theophany in the Hebrew Bible show in general, for the Hebraic people said that 
iron qv*k nin; nin [We will die for we saw God] (Jud 13:22). Since the deities 
appear in human form in human society, their divine identity is often hidden from 
people until the disguised deities reveal it to them. Thus, the edvoc; motif can be 
seen as the way of visible manifestations of the deities. 

The cavoc motif as theophany is also seen in the New Testament. In Acts 
14:8-13, when the crowd saw Paul heal a crippled man, they shouted: “the gods 
have come down to US in human form” (ol 0eoi 6|iOLGd0ei'Tec; duGparTToic; Kaxk^x\oav 
TTpog fipaq)- In recognizing Barnanas as Zeus and Paul as Hermes, they wanted 

206 In this study a theological term “theophany” implies a visible manifestation of the 
deities by which people can recognize the divine presence. 

207 Ovid, 3.378-80; Apollodorus, 3.4.3. 
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to offer sacrifices to them. In Acts 28:1-6, when Paul got bitten on his hand by a 
viper, the islanders expected him to swell up or suddenly fall dead, but after 
waiting a long time and seeing nothing unusual happen to him, they changed 
their minds and said he was a god (ata 'ov dvai 0eov). These episodes prove that, 
in those days, there was an idea that the deities come to the world in human form. 
In Lk. 24:13-31, the risen Christ disguises himself as &voq, so that his two 
disciples could not recognize him until the moment when their eyes are opened. 

In Rom 8:3, Paul claims that Jesus came in the likeness of sinful flesh (ev 
6|ioiG)|i(m aapKoc a|iaptiag) as well as in Phil 2:7, he praises that Jesus takes the 
form of a bondservant, being made in the likeness of men (ev 6|iou4iaii 

dv 0 pGOTTGJv). 


The Alvog as E [prove ia 

Another function of the cdvoe motif is “elproveCa,” an implied discrepancy 
between what is said and what is meant, including verbal irony, dramatic irony, 
and situational irony. Verbal irony (or rhetorical irony) is to appear when an 
author says one thing but means or suggests something else (the opposite). 
This irony may be defined as a deliberate gap (or contrast) between what the 
speaker says and what he actually means. As examined in pre-Christian 
literature, this irony is the most straightforward kind of irony, for the author 
intentionally writes something different from or the opposite of what he or she 
really believes, but anticipates that the readers perceive the difference. In The 
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lllid, for example, the Olympian deities in disguise of human form either assist the 
Greek allied forces or the Trojan forces whose sides they were on, or deceive by 
honeyed words either of the sides they stood against. At this time, their soft and 
seductive, or sarcastic language is cheifly related to verbal irony. 208 

Dramatic irony (or tragic irony) is to occur when the readers recognize 
something that a character in the literature does not know. So to speak, the 
readers are more aware than the characters in a story, and what the characters 
say takes on a new significance to the readers, for this irony particularly 
characterizes the ancient Greek tragedy, owing to the familiarity of the audience 
with the legends on which so many of the plays were based. In this form of irony 
the words and actions of the characters in the play belie the real situation, which 
the audience fully realize, in which the character speaking may realize the irony 
of his words while the rest of the actors may not; or the character may be 
unconscious while the other actors share the knowledge with the audience; or 
the audience may alone realize the irony. The classic example of this irony is the 
story of Oedipus, the ruler of Thebes, who promises to punish the man whose 
sins have brought a plague upon the city, for Oedipus does not know (but the 
readers do) that he is himself the evil-doer who murdered his father and slept 
with his mother. The awareness of the readers more than Oedipus causes them 
to yell out for Oedipus not to do that. This ironical situation reveals to the readers 
that God or fate is manipulating events so as to inspire false hopes, which are 

208 Verbal irony is similar to sarcasm but with some subtle differences; while the former is 
implied, the latter is harsh and direct. 
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inevitably dashed. 

Situational irony is a discrepancy between the expected result (or 
situation) and actual results (or situation). As observed in pre-Christian literature, 
the ironical situation caused by the aivoc motif may chiefly arise between the 
reader and the characters in the story, for, while the reader recognizes the hero’s 
disguised identity, the characters remain ignorant of it. The discrepancy between 
the understanding of the readers and that of other characters creates tense 
ironies between them, for the characters in the story are blind victims of the 
situational irony and, at the same time, the readers sees the ironic contrast 
between what the speaker says and the way things really are. For instance, 
Tobit’s blessing to his son (“may his [God’s] angel, my son, accompany you both 
for your safely,” 5:17) and reassurance to his weeping and complaining wife (“a 
good angel will accompany him,” 5:22) are truer than he knows, for the guide of 
Tobias Azarias is actually the archangel Raphael in human disguise. 

To sum up, this chapter has traced the aivoc motif to its root in spiritual 
legacies of the ancient Near East before Christianity. This study has observed 
that the aivoc motif, which had been already discovered in the preceding bronze- 
age Mesopotamian and Egyptian myths, began to appear as a form of 
expression with the literary function of test, theophany and irony in the Hebraic 
and Greco-Roman traditions. Now, the next chapter will investigate how the aivoc 
motif developed in Greek tragedy. 
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CHAPTER 3 

THE AINOS IN ARISTOTLE’S IDEAL GREEK TRAGEDY 

The origin of tales using human tragic adversities as subject matter is 
deeply rooted in long human history. Having been transmitted from mouth to 
mouth for thousands of years, such tragedies were finally written by Homer, and 
thereafter were gradually developed into a literary genre by the ancient Greek 
tragedians. 209 Not until the fourth century B.C. did Aristotle equip Greek tragedy 
with the formal ingredients indispensable for the ideal tragedy. 

Aristotle’s theory of the ideal tragedy was extracted by an inductive 
method from the massive material that he had collected. After analyzing all the 
tragedies he had gathered, he synthesized the necessary and sufficient 
conditions of the tragedy and suggested the normative structure for the ideal 
tragedy on the basis of these prerequisites in his book Poetics. Such a growth or 
systematic process made Greek tragedy continue being incarnated in many ways 
in all the fields of human life, so that it finally became the basic element in which 
Greco-Roman people lived, just as a human in air and a fish in water. 

As the spirit of Greek tragedy had filtered into every stratum of human life, 
not only did it become the social ethos leading the culture and almost all the 

209 “Ancient Near Eastern folklore merged into Greek tragedy in which it played a 
significant role,” says Hermann Gunkel in his book, Folktale in the Old Testament, 33. 
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institutions of the Greco-Roman world, but also it exerted a great influence on the 
biblical authors’ way of thinking and on the formation of the Gospel genre. This 
awareness has led today’s scholars not only to identify the genre of Mark’s 
Gospel with similar literature found in the first-century Greco-Roman world, but 
also to interpret the Gospel in the light of Greek tragedy. 210 This tendency will 
gradually magnify the significance of Greek tragedy in the study of Gospel 
interpretation these days, so Aristotle’s theory of Greek tragedy may be 
supposed to retain some usefulness for Gospel interpretation. 

Significance of Greek Tragedy for Gospel Interpretation 

The usefulness of Greek tragedy for Gospel interpretation provides 
today’s readers with a means by which they can read the hidden identity of 
Mark’s Jesus in the light of the literary function and structure of the heroic alvoc 


210 Gilbert G. Bilezikian, The Liberated Gospel: A Comparison of the Gospel of Mark and 
Greek Tragedy, Baker Biblical Monograph (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1977); Ernest W. 
Burch, “Tragic Action in the Second Gospel: A Study in the Narrative of Mark,” Journal of Religion 
11 (1931): 346-58; Stephen H. Smith, “A Divine Tragedy: Some Observations on the Dramatic 
Structure of Mark's Gospel,” Novum Testamentum 37 (1995): 209-31; Donald Wayne Riddle, 

“The Martyr Motif in the Gospel According to Mark,” Journal of Religion 4 (1924): 397-410; Riddle, 
The Gospels: Their Origin and Growth (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939), 142-43; 
Wilfred L. Knox, “The ‘Divine Hero' Christology in the New Testament,” Harvard Theological 
Review 4t (1948): 229-49; Adela Yarbro Collins, “Finding Meaning in the Death of Jesus,” 

Journal of Religion 78 (1998): 175-96; Collins, “From Noble Death to Crucified Messiah,” New 
Testament Studies 40 (1994): 481-503; Collins, “Mark and His Readers: The Son of God among 
Greeks and Romans,” Harvard Theological Review 92 (2000): 85-100; Collins, “The Genre of the 
Passion Narrative,” Studia Theologica: Scandinavian Journal of Theology 47 (1993): 3-28; Curtis 
Beach, The Gospel of Mark: Its Making and Meaning (New York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 
1959), 48-51; Dennis R. MacDonald, The Homeric Epics and the Gospel of Mark. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 2000); Louis A. Ruprecht, Jr., Tragic Posture and Tragic Vision: Against 
the Modern Failure of Nerve (New York: Continuum, 1994), 181-229; Benoit Standaert, L’ 

Evangile selon Marc: Commentaire, Lile la Bible 61 (Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1983); Vernon K. 
Robbins, Jesus the Teacher: A Socio-Rhetorical Interpretation of Mark (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1984). 
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motif written in Greek tragedy. The study of the alvoc, motif in the folktales of 
ancient heroes will make today’s readers ascertain that the heroic cuvog was a 
sort of red flag bringing into relief things of which the author intended to inform 
the primary readers (those who were familiar to the aivog structure). Prior to 
analysis of Aristotle’s theory for the ideal tragedy, in order to argue the 
significance of Greek tragedy for Gospel interpretation, this study will first 
observe broadly the Palestine life setting and the education curricula in antiquity, 
along with the Gospel life setting, as the study of those fields enables today’s 
readers to confirm the extent of influence of Greek tragedy upon the evangelists. 

Palestine Life Setting 

In considering the life setting of those times, one needs to remember that, 
without reference to the dominant foreign empires (i.e. Babylonian, Persian, 
Greek, and Roman), any attempt to understand the thought world of Jesus’ day 
from the Old Testament alone would be doomed to essential misconception. 211 
For most of the six hundred years when these foreign empires dominated 
Palestine before the nativity of Christianity, their successive conquests and reigns 
brought about the total transformation of the Israelite way of life, their religion and 


211 Cf. Riley, One Jesus, Many Christs: How Jesus Inspired Not One True Christianity, But 
Many: The Truth About Christian Origins (New York: HarperCollins Publishers, 1989), 15-30; Riley, 
River of God, 125-29 and 119-201; Helmut Koester, History, Culture, and Religion of the 
Hellenistic Age, vol. 1, Hermeneia-Foundations and Facets (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1982), 
93-203, 249-80, and 336-62. 
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culture. 212 Since an “iron curtain” separating the Promised Land from the Greco- 
Roman cultures did not exist in those days, “their superior cultures brought 
fundamental changes to all aspects of society in every country they governed.” 213 

Especially, for hundreds of years since the Macedonian and Roman 
conquerors won in turn the hegemony of the Near East world, Hellenism had 
been transplanted, and spread to the whole Mediterranean basin by both peoples, 
whose native cultures were certainly inferior to the subjugated Greeks. Due to 
Greeks’ tolerance for the customs of others, not so much by coercion as by allure, 
Greek culture permeated nearly all aspects of life, so that Greek tradition and 
philosophy inundated the whole world and, finally, the world was immersed in a 
deluge of Greek culture. All aspects of life, such as science, music, athletics, art, 
warfare, and especially politics (‘Democracy’ is a Greek word), were pervaded 
with Greek ideas. 214 Also, “all things Greek—the stories, language, and culture 
of the ruling elite—became the required curriculum of any ambitious and 
upwardly mobile individual.” 215 As a small part, Palestine was located in this 
Greco-Roman world and, as a much smaller part, Israel was ruled by Greeks and 
immersed in a world overrun by Greek culture. In this historical context of the 
Greco-Roman world, when the time had fully come, Christianity arose. Since 
Christianity was born from a Jewish background and grew up in a Greco-Roman 

212 Riley, One Jesus, Many Christs, 20. 

213 Riley, One Jesus, Many Christs, 20. 

214 Riley, River of God, 125. 

215 Riley, River of God, 188. 
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context, it may be said that “If Judaism is the mother of Christianity, then the 
Greco-Roman world is the father, not merely the context.” 216 


Education System 

Against this historical background, a review of the educational system in 
antiquity shows how Greek tragedy could permeate rapidly into every stratum of 
society and could become the social ethos of the Greco-Roman world. 217 The 
basic textbooks for all literary curricula in the Greco-Roman world were Greek 
tragedies, i.e., the writings of Homer and the great Greek tragedians (i.e. 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides). 218 According to William Barclay, 


216 Riley, River of God, 7. 

217 Cf. Riley, One Jesus, Many Christs, 64-69; Stanley F. Bonner, Education in Ancient 
Rome: From the Elder Cato to the Younger Pliny (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1977), 
212-49; Terrot R. Glover, Greek Byways (New York: Macmillan Co., 1932); Henri I. Marrou, A 
History of Education in Antiquity, trans. George Lamb (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1956), 160- 
75; William Barclay, Educational Ideals in the Ancient World (London: Collins Clear-Type Press, 
1959), 78-191, esp. 117-21 and 181-86; Ronald F. Hock, “Homer in Greco-Roman Education," in 
Mimesis and Intertextuality in Antiquity and Christianity, ed. Dennis R. MacDonald (Harrisburg, 
PA: Trinity Press International, 2001), 56-77; Koester, 93-97. 

218 By equating Plato’s comment that Homer was the educator of Greece (tr^ 'EUaSa 
iTeiroaSeuKev), Marrou points out that through the centuries Homeric epics were the basic 
educational text-book (Marrou, 9; cf. 162-64). In his study of ancient education from the elder 
Cato (234-149 B.C.) to the younger Pliny (A.D. 23-79), Bonner states that the poet whom boys 
began to study first and foremost was Homer and three tragic poets (Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides) were widely read in the schools of Rome (Marrou, 212-15). After surveying the role of 
Homer in Greco-Roman education around the curricular sequence of primary, secondary, and 
tertiary stages, Hock concludes: “The Homeric epics, then, were part of the curriculum in all three 
stages of Greco-Roman education. Indeed, Homer’s role in education was varied, continuous, 
and profound: names from Homer were some of the first words students ever learned, lines from 
Homer were some of the first sentences they ever read, lengthy passages from Homer were the 
first they ever memorized and interpreted, events and themes from Homer were the ones they 
often treated in compositional exercises, and lines and metaphors from Homer were often used to 
adorn their speeches and to express their self-presentation. Indeed, for the rest of their lives, 
those who had been educated, iremuSeupevoi., were expected to have Homer on their lips for 
capturing and articulating the essence of a moment or the character of a person, even when half 
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What might well surprise us almost more than anything else in the Greek 
scheme of education is the fact that, when the boy began to read, it was 
the poets that he read. In the elementary school very little prose was read 
at all. It was Orpheus, Musaeus, Hesiod, Epicharmus, Choirilos, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides who were read, and above all Homer, 
whose works were the bible of the Greeks. That was so because the 
Greeks believed that the poets were the great teachers. 219 

In the belief that there was nothing that the Greek poets did not teach and it was 

the study of them which prepared a lad for manhood and for manhood’s tasks, 220 

the ancients used the classics of Greek heroic literature as the main textbooks 

for Greco-Roman education. 221 Thus, those who desired to become literate in 


asleep” (77). 

219 Barclay, 117. 

220 In Xenophon’s Symposium, when the guests pass round the question: “What is the 
most valuable knowledge you possess?,’’ the turn comes to Niceratus. “My father was anxious to 
see me develop into a good man, and as a means to this end he compelled me to memorize all of 
Homer; and so even now I can repeat the whole Iliad and Odyssey by heart” (Symposium, 3.5). 
Niceratus says again: “You know, doubtless, that the sage Homer has written about practically 
everything pertaining to man. Any one of you, therefore, who wishes to acquire the art of the 
householder, the political leader, or the general, or to become like Achilles, or Ajax, or Nestor, or 
Odysseus, should seek my favour, for I understand all these things” (Symposium, 4.6). 

Xenophon, Symposium, trans. O. J. Todd, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1968), 528-635. In The Frogs Aristophanes makes Aeschylus say that the poets are the 
teachers of men: “Orpheus taught you religious rites and from bloody murder to stay your hands: 
Musaeus healing and oracle lore; and Hesiod all the culture of lands, the time to gather, the time 
to plough. And gat not Homer his glory divine by singing of valor, and honor, and right, and the 
sheen of the battle-extended line, the ranging of troops and the arming of men? . . . And thence 
my spirit the impress took, and many a lion-heart chief I drew. . . The tale may be true, but the 
tale of vice the sacred poet should hide from view, nor ever exhibit and blazon forth on the public 
stage to the public ken. For boys a teacher at school is found; but we, the poets, are teachers of 
men.” Aristophanes, Aristophanes, with the English Translation of Benjamin B. Rogers, 3 vols., 
Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1961-67), 1030ff. 

221 For that reason, Strabo says: “The ancients assert, on the contrary, that poetry is a 
kind of elementary philosophy, which, taking us in our boyhood, introduces us to the art of life and 
instructs us, with pleasure to ourselves, in character, emotions, and actions.... That is the 
reason why in Greece the various states educate the young, at the very beginning of their 
education, by means of poetry; not for the mere sake of entertainment, of course, but for the sake 
of moral discipline (ou il/uxaywYfai; x&piv SijnouGev cLU.a aaxj)povLa|iou).” Strabo, The 
Geography of Strabo, trans. H. L. Jones, vol. 1, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1960), 1.2.3. 
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Greek or Latin had to learn Greek tragedy, no matter what the level of 
competence. 222 Even children had to learn their ABI"s (how to say and sound the 
letters and then how to write them) from lists of the heroes' names in Greek 
tragedy 223 Their studies were composed of recitation, memorization, retelling, 
performance, and imitation of Greek tragedy, with the result that such literature 
formed one’s character according to the revered models of the past, and its 
heroes had an impact upon the ancient mentality. 224 These heroes went on 
being incarnated in many ways in all fields of human life for more than one 


222 According to Bonner, “Virgil became the Latin school-text par excellence, and 
remained so through the centuries. Already in the first century A.D., the assessment of the 
degree of Virgil’s success in ‘borrowing,’ or echoing, lines and passages from Homer, the Greek 
tragedians, and earlier Latin Poets, such as Ennius and Lucretius, was a favorite occupation of 
the grammatici, and was still a major interest of the savants whose discussions Macrobius reports 
in late antiquity” (213-14). 

223 “The gigantic figure of Homer loomed on the horizon from primary-school days 
(Plutarch, Alcibiades, 7). ‘Homer was not a man but a god’ was one of the first sentences that 
children copied down in their handwriting lessons; when they were learning to read, as we have 
seen, they would have to puzzle out lists of names which brought Homer’s heroes one after the 
other before their eyes; among their first continuous passages were selected lines from Odyssey, 
solemnly heard by the word cirri—‘epic verse’” (Marrou, 162). 

224 “Greek education certainly did one thing—it turned out boys soaked and saturated in 
the poets of the past, and with their minds stored with greatness.. . . Not only did the Greek boy 
memorize; he also recited; and for the Greek recitation was not simply a repetition of the words; it 
was a living and an acting of the past. The Greeks are ‘nation of actors.’ And the sensitive boy 
threw himself heart and soul into the passage which he was reciting,” says Barclay (119). 
According to presenting the poets to boys, “I verily affirm that we have composers of verses 
innumerable—hexameters, trimesters, and every meter you could mentions,—some of whom aim 
at the serious, others at the comic; on whose writings, as we are told by our tens of thousands of 
people, we ought to rear and soak the young, if we are to give them a correct education, making 
them, by means of recitations, lengthy listeners and large learners, who learn off whole poets by 
heart. Others there are who compile select summaries of all the poets, and piece together whole 
passages, telling us that a boy must commit these to memory and learn them off if we are to have 
him turn out good and wise as a result of a wide and varied range of instruction.” Plato, Laws, 
trans. R. G. Bury, 2 vols, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1942), 

810E, 811 A. Also, Plato says: “And a third kind of possession and madness comes from the 
Muses. This takes hold upon a gentle and pure soul, arouses it and inspires it to songs and other 
poetry, and thus by adorning countless deeds of the ancients educates later generations.” Plato, 
Phaedrus, trans. H. N. Fowler, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1962), 245A. 
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thousand years before and after Christ. 225 In sum, it is almost impossible to 
imagine that people could be literate in the Greco-Roman world without learning 
Greek tragedy. In this sense, “there is no question that those who wrote the 
Gospels of the New Testament received the same education as other learned 
men of their culture.” 226 

Furthermore, the image and pattern of the life of the heroes in Greek 
tragedy was deeply engraved on all the Greco-Roman minds as a model of the 
ideal and most sublime life. 227 According to the value system in Greek tragedy, 
this heroic pattern was deeply bound up with a heroic persistence in the choice of 
a higher duty or lofty purpose by which the hero challenged his fate, a nexus of 
forces that make “to be what he must be” ultimately impossible, in order to move 
beyond limits set on human beings, limits that cannot be crossed without deep 
suffering and even tragic death. 228 The hero’s tragic death was believed not only 


225 Riley says: “Education in Greek was based on Homer and the tragic poets from before 
the time of Socrates (d. 399 B.C.) to long after the reign of Constantine (d. A.D. 337) and into the 
Christian era of the Roman Empire. Even near the end of this period, Christians still did not 
develop their own curriculum or texts, but continued to use the same methods and system that 
had been in place for nearly a thousand years” (69). According to Glover, Greek religion had 
nothing to do with morals or the forming of character. The highest thoughts upon life are from 
Plato and the philosophers that the impulse to moral progress comes after 400 B.C. “Before that, 
all that was best in Greek life was in the poets. There was no Bible, and a man who wanted to 
know the highest levels of the human heart and mind must go to the poets” (121-22). 

226 Riley, One Jesus, Many Christs, 69; cf. Bonner, 212-26. 

227 The following discussion is indebted to Riley, One Jesus, Many Christs, 15-60; Marrou 
also writes about “The Imitation of the Hero” in his book A History of Education in Antiquity, 12-13. 

228 W. Lee Humphreys, The Tragic Vision and the Hebrew Tradition, Overtures to Biblical 
Theology, 18 (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1985), 1-9. Riley also says: “Greek heroes, sons of 
the gods, had from earliest times died for their peoples, tragically in the midst of life, but 
according to the plan and will of the divine world. ... By adding the dimension of the Devil and 
his dark world to the story of the heroes, Christians understood the life of Jesus as that of a 
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to accomplish the highest human dreams and imaginations, but also to be the 
genuine triumph of the hero in an ultimate sense. Being born, brought up, and 
educated in the Greco-Roman world, one inescapably formed one’s personality, 
view of life, worldview, and all of one’s value systems in light of the pattern of the 
life of the tragic heroes. 229 For the pattern was deeply embedded in the ancient 
mind as a prototype of the ideal life which people of all walks of life, whether rich 
or poor, of high or low position, were anxious to imitate and actualize during their 
lifetime. When confronted with fateful situations, most people living in the Greco- 
Roman world desired earnestly to act as their paragons had done before them. If 
they did so, they became heroes in the eyes of their contemporaries and their 
stories were retold by succeeding generations 230 “Their brave exploits and 
tragic fates gave the term ‘hero’ its most important meaning: one who was an 
example for behavior, admired for courage and distinguished deeds.” 231 


Gospel Life Setting 

As part of the Greco-Roman world, the New Testament world was 
inevitably situated under the influence of Greek tragedy. Both the biblical authors 
and their readers were educated through that system, so that their mind-set and 


righteous one sent from God who had been killed by the forces of evil for the sake of those whom 
he had come to save” (River of God, 226-27). 

229 Riley says: “Emperors and slaves, philosophers and common folk molded their lives 
according to these stories that from birth had shaped their mental and spiritual universe” ( One 
Jesus, Many Christs, 18). 

230 Riley, One Jesus, Many Christs, 19-20. 

231 Riley, One Jesus, Many Christs, 18. 
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literary grounding were formed under the shadow of Greek tragedy. Insofar as 
they were literate in Greek and/or Latin, of course, they were familiar with the 
Greek tragedy. Thus, literate people in the Greco-Roman world could never 
escape from the intuitive recognition of the literary function and effect of Greek 
tragedy, for they were well versed in what it was supposed to be, what its 
characters were supposed to teach, and how its plot was to run. 232 For not only 
did the heroic stories never cease to have fundamental influence as models of 
human predicaments and behavior, but the pattern of the life of the hero was 
almost the only story line available and the only story with wide acceptance for 
serious literature in the Greco-Roman tradition. 233 

Against this backdrop, the evangelists must have written their Gospel 
stories of Jesus’ life in the mold of the tales of heroes. In spite of a wide 
difference between the story of Jesus and those of pre-Christian heroes, this is 
why “the pattern of their stories, the structure of the world in which they live, and 
the large issues they face match remarkably well because of the cultural 
influence of the Greco-Roman world upon Palestine during the nearly eight 
centuries that separated Homer from Jesus.” 234 To sum up, interpreting the 
Gospel in light of Greek tragedy is a reasonable method for examining the 
secrecy motif in Mark’s Gospel, for it will identify a Christology that would have 


232 Riley, One Jesus, Many Christs, 69. 

233 Riley, One Jesus, Many Christs, 19. 

234 Riley, One Jesus, Many Christs, 20. 
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been understandable to Mark’s original recipients as they faced a time of crisis. 
The significance of Greek tragedy for Gospel interpretation demonstrates that 
Aristotle’s Poetics is the theory worth studying. 

Aristotle's Ideal Greek Tragedy 

Aristotle's Poetics is composed of twenty-six chapters. Designed as an 
introductory section, the first five chapters provide general information about the 
forms of poetry which are assumed to be a mimesis (pipriau;) of human actions: 
chapter one deals with the medium of liLpriaig; chapter two, the objects of niiiriau;; 
chapter three, the manner of |iip,r|au;. Chapters four and five argue the origins of 
(atpiriaug and brief historical conspectus of tragedy and comedy. Chapter six 
presents the definition of tragedy and the rest of the chapters deal with the 
functions of its formative elements enumerated in chapter six. 

Aristotle’s definition of tragedy (xpaywSLa) exposes the ultimate purpose of 
tragedy as catharsis (KccGapau;) effected by pity (eA-eoc) and fear (cj)6poc;). 235 Thus, 
the ideal tragedy may be defined as a literary work provoking maximum deep 
human eleo q and cjjopoc- Aristotle believes the ideal tragedy possible only when 
the play has the superb plot (pD0o<;), saying: “The plot is the first principle, and, as 


235 Aristotle says: “Tragedy is an imitation of an action that is serious, complete, and of a 
certain magnitude; in language embellished with each kind of artistic ornament, the several kinds 
being found in separate parts of the play; in the form of action, not of narrative; through pity and 
fear effecting the proper purgation of these emotions.” The term “catharsis” (Kde<xpai<0 may signify 
either “the purification of emotion” in the ethical aspect or “the excretion of emotion” in the 
medical dimension. Aristotle, Poetics, trans. W. Hamilton Fyfe, rev. ed. Loeb Classical Library 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932; reprint 1965), 1449b24-28. 
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236 

it were, the soul of a tragedy” (apxr] p.ev ouv Kod olov xt ,lJ X'h 6 M-uBoc thc TpaywSLa;). So, 
the |i06oc is the most important element among the six elements evoking the 
spectators’ eAeog and tf>6pog and second in importance is character (rjeog) 237 In 
order to produce the best tragic effect, he suggests significant principles of how 
to arrange the puGog and what to avoid in forming the best tragic pfiGog. Thus this 
study will emphasize pO0og, which Aristotle considers to be the most significant. 

The Best Tragic Plot 

Aristotle suggests several prerequisites for the best |j,O0og. First, the po0og 
must have completeness and adequate size. 238 Since the pOGog must be a whole, 
it must have the “beginning stage” (dpxri), the “middle stage” (peoog), and the “end 
stage” (xeAeu-n)). The apxi) stage is followed by something else without following 
something else necessarily; the peoog stage both follows something else and is 
followed by something else; the teleim) stage follows something else without 
being followed by anything else. 239 Aristotle says that a well-constructed pOGog 
cannot begin or end at any point one likes, but conforms to these principles. 240 


236 Aristotle, Poetics, 1450a37. 

237 He suggests the six elements (6.9-19): plot (puGog), character (rjGog), thought (6idvoia), 
diction (Alipg), spectacle (oi|ag), song (peAoiroua). 

238 Aristotle, Poetics, 1450b22-1451a15. This requisite is related to making the plot 
produce the effect of the ideal tragedy by the proper organization of the incidents. 

239 Aristotle, Poetics, 1450b28-32. 

240 Aristotle, Poetics, 50b33-35. The dpxri stage is followed by something else without 
following something else necessarily; the peaog stage both follows something else and is followed 
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As for adequate size, the puGog must have an appropriate length, by which the 
puGog must neither be microscopic, so that one cannot see the parts, nor 
inordinately long, so one cannot focus on it, but long enough to remember it 
easily. Subject to conditions of dramatic causation, roughly speaking, the proper 
magnitude is comprised of such length as to allow the hero passing by a series of 
probable or necessary stages from good fortune to bad, or from bad fortune to 
good. 

Second, the pDGog must have an organic unity according to the causal law 

of probability or necessity. 241 This does not mean that the unity of a puGog should 

consist in its having one person as its protagonist, but implies the unity of action 

in which the puGog must show a probable, necessary, or causal relation between 

one incident and other, not a mere chain of random events. So, 

the plot, since it is an imitation of an action, should be an imitation of an 
action that is unified, and a whole as well, and the constituent events of 
the plot should be so put together that if one of them is placed elsewhere 
or removed, the whole is disjointed and dislocated. For a part which, by 
being added or not added, does not lend any greater clarity, is not a part 
of the whole. (1451a.31-35) 242 

Since all should be organic within the pOGog, one thing should grow out of another 
in a probable, necessary or causal sequence throughout, and the solution of 


by something else; the -return stage follows something else without being followed by anything 
else (Poetics, 1450b28-32). 

241 Aristotle, Poetics, 1451a16-1452a10. 

242 Gerald F. Else, Aristotle’s Poetics: The Argument ( Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1957), 299-300. 
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dramatic crises should develop from the progress of the story. 243 There should 
be no need of deus ex machina, arbitrary devices, or irrelevant incidents, for the 
worst types of pt)Go<; are episodic where one scene is not the result of another. 

Third, the pOGoc should be not a simple but a complex system containing 
recognition (avayvcopiou;), along with peripeteia (iTepiireTeia) and pathos (iraGoc;). 244 
The amyvcjpioiQ is “a shift from ignorance to awareness, pointing either to a state 
of close natural ties (blood relationship) or to one of enmity, on the part of those 
persons who have been in a clearly marked status with respect to prosperity or 
misfortune.” 245 As for the species of avayvcopimc;, this scene arises “by signs or 
marks,” “by the poet,” “through memory,” “through reasoning,” “from bad 
reasoning,” and “from the incidents themselves.” 246 The best form of dvayvupiou; 
has to be coincident with TrepuTeteia, for this dvayvcopi-aic with irepiiTema; will 
produce either eXeog and 4>o|3o<;, what tragedy is assumed to represent. 247 Then, 
the scene of uaGog is unfolded right after TTepi-neueia. The ™Gog is described as an 


243 Aristotle says: “Just as, in the other imitative arts, the imitation is one when the object 
imitated is one, so the plot, being an imitation of an action, must also imitate one action and that a 
whole, the structural union of the parts being such that, if any one of them is displaced or 
removed, the whole will be disjointed and disturbed. For a thing whose presence or absence 
makes no visible difference, is not an organic part of the whole” ( Poetics , 1451 b30-35). 

244 Aristotle, Poetics, 1452a11-1452b13. Aristotle says that, for the finest form of tragedy, 
the plot must be not simple but complex ( Poetics , 1452b30-32). 

245 Aristotle, Poetics , 1452a30-32. Aristotle keeps in his mind the following cases about 
the dvaywjpiaic: “it may happen that one person only is recognized by the other—when the latter 
is already known—or it may be necessary that the recognition should be on both sides” ( Poetics, 
1452b3-5). Translation is by Butcher. 

246 Aristotle, Poetics, 1454b19-55a21. 

247 Aristotle, Poetics, 1452a32-33, 38-52b1. 
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act which is destructive to life or painful, such as killings, paroxysms of pain, 
woundings, and that kind of thing in the visible realm. 248 

Fourth, the pOGog has to contain the nepi-nema which is able to create the 
proper type of the tragic hero. 249 This requisite implies rejection of three types: 
the first type is reversal of a virtuous man from prosperity to adversity, which 
engenders neither eteog nor^opo?, but merely provokes shock; the second is 
reversal of a bad man from adversity to prosperity, which is alien to the spirit of 
tragedy; the last is reversal of an utter villain from prosperity to adversity, which 
satisfies moral sense. 250 The bestmEpurema with a proper protagonist requires 
that, first, the hero should not be perfect but neither should he be a villain; 
second, he should be highly renowned and prosperous; third, he should fall into 
tragic misfortune; and last, his downfall should not be due to vice, but apcqma. 251 

Fifth, the pOGog must have the right ending. 252 For Aristotle, this right issue 
should satisfy the following requisites: (1) the ending should move from 
prosperity to misfortune; (2) this reversal should not be caused by any depravity 
or outright wickedness, but by apapua; (3) the ending should be single in its issue, 
rather than double. The single issue means an unhappy ending caused by the 
apaptia in which the change in the hero’s fortune must be not from misery to 

248 Aristotle, Poetics , 1452b11-13. 

249 Aristotle, Poetics, 1452b28-53a39. 

250 Aristotle, Poetics, 1452b34-53a7. 

251 Aristotle, Poetics, 1452a7-12; cf. 12-23. 

252 Aristotle, Poetics, 1453a12-39. 
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happiness, but on the contrary from happiness to misery; however, the double 
issue implies a complex ending in which a happy ending is given to the good but 
an unhappy ending is given to the bad. 253 Aristotle regards the [iOeog with a 
double story and an opposite ending as not the best one but the second-best. 254 

Sixth, the |iO0o<; must arrange the incidents in such a way as to evoke the 
effect of tragedy, viz. eA.eoc and c()6po<;, by the dramatic irony. 255 Aristotle 
emphasizes that, when the incidents happen between intimate friends or lovers 
rather than between enemies or neutrals, the effect of tragedy is increased. 

While most of the characters in the story are in complete ignorance of their 
mutual identities, the reader/audience has already known the relationships 
between the conflicting parties in the tragic incidents. Moreover, he provides four 
cases of the closest persons killing or intending to kill one another. The worst 
example is “to be about to kill the persons in knowledge and then not to act”; the 
good case is “to carry out the deed actually”; the better way is for “the deed to be 
done in ignorance, and the relationship discovered afterwards”; and the best 
incident is “intending to do the deed in ignorance but not doing it by 
recognition.” 256 

Seventh, the pO0o<; should be divided into two parts: “complication” (64oig) & 


253 Aristotle, Poetics, 1453a30-39. 

254 Aristotle, Poetics, 1453a30-35. 

255 Aristotle, Poetics, 1453b1-54a15. 

256 Aristotle, Poetics, 1453b34-54a9. 
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“denouement” (Auou;). 257 The dkoiq means the part reaching from the beginning 
of the story to the last scene immediately before the reversal of the hero’s fortune 
begins; the Xvoic, ranges from the beginning of a shift of the hero’s fortune from 
prosperity to adversity to the end of the play. 258 In the Seat?, the protagonist’s 
situation goes up more and more toward a complicated phase with the use of the 
cuvck;, cqaapTia and dvayvtopi.au;; contrariwise, in the Xuou;, the complicated phase 
is gradually dispelled by TTepnrema and iTdeoc. Regarding the borderline between 
the dvayvwpi, oic, and the Trepureteia as that between the 8eou; and the /Uxjlc, the 
natural procedure of a plot is that, after the dpaptLa driving the first half of the 
story into complicated situations, the scene of dvayvwpLou; almost coincides with 
irepiiTema, with the result that the scene of udeoc unfolds as Awu;. Thus, the 
natural sequence of the plot may be delineated as follows: 



The Best Tragic Structure 

In this section an attempt will be made to reconstruct a model of the 
Aristotelian ideal puGoi; on the basis of the above-mentioned requisites for the 

257 Aristotle, Poetics, 1455b24-32. 

258 Aristotle, Poetics, 1455b26-29. 
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best [iOBot; in order that this study may decipher the biblical narratives in light of 
Aristotle’s theory of the ideal Greek tragedy. The foregoing investigation reveals 
that the complete, whole |iO0o<; should be composed of three stages: the apxri 
stage, the |aeoo<; stage, and the teleutri stage. If that is the case, the focus will be 
on what way each stage can be constructed by those requisites for the best pu0og. 

The apxri is to provide an exposition in which the nature of the hero is set 
forth as he is exhibited in the situation to furnish the dramatic setting. At about 
this time, the hero’s “rising action” occurs and develops in this stage. This “rising 
action” works in this |iO0og as a main cause to form an organic unity by which a 
sequence of incidents will take place in the law of probability, necessity, or 
causality. Providing the causes of the opposition for people with power in their 
society, this “rising action” also occasions them to misunderstand the hero's 
nature, with the result that antagonism against him springs up in their hearts. 

From their ignorance or misconception of “who and what the hero is,” the heroic 
alvoc, motif is gradually aggrandized as time goes by. Such a tense atmosphere 
precipitates the characters in the |iG0o<; into the apaptia which will engender the 
“falling action” in the life of the hero before long. 

In the lieoog, the “falling action” by the qiapiia occurs in the life of the hero. 

In this “falling action” the closest persons intend to kill one another in complete 
ignorance of their mutual identities. And the scene of dvayvcopiou; arises by signs, 
by the poet, through memory, through reasoning, from bad reasoning, or from the 
incidents themselves. Around this point, the 5«n<; (the first half of the pG0oc) 
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reaches its climax and this tense situation begins to be solved by passing into the 
A.uou; (the latter half of the p,09oc) in which the TrepiTreteio' is engendered in the life 
of the hero. For the irepL-ireteia advancing the flow of the tragic pOGog to the Auaig 
almost always coincides with or occurs directly after the avayvcopiaig, with the 
consequence that the narrative moves relentlessly toward its tragic end. 

The shows the hero’s downfall by means of an increasing ird6 oq in 

his life. An ineffable calamity multiplied in the life of the hero leads the 
protagonist to a tragic death, in which the effect of tragedy, eleog and 4>6pog, is 
readily evoked from the audience. Especially, the unhappy ending from 
prosperity to misfortune by the apapua maximizes the effect of tragedy as well 
as satistying the requisite for the best pO0og. From the viewpoint of a value 
system in Greek tragedy, occasionally the hero’s downfall and his tragic death 
are perceived as a heroic persistence in the choice of a higher duty or lofty 
purpose. Since a nexus of forces that thwart full human potential grasps the 
hero's fate, these sad limits make it ultimately impossible to be what he must be. 
Realizing the highest human dreams and imaginations means to move beyond 
the limits of fate set on human beings, limits that cannot be crossed without 
deep suffering and even death. Thus, the hero’s aspiration for higher value, and 
his choice, inevitably entail a tragic death. While the hero’s tragic death 
sometimes lets his noble will or cause appear to fall into seeming failure; on the 
contrary, his tragic end results in his genuine triumph in an ultimate sense. 
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The Ideal Tragic Hero 

The degree of correspondence of the ideal tragic hero molded out of 
Aristotle’s theory to the Christian hero Jesus can be examined by superimposing 
on Jesus the qualifications for the exemplary tragic hero. This will show the 
degree of the probability that the early Christians would have discovered the 
typical paradigm of the tragic hero appearing in Greek tragedy in the life of Jesus. 
In respect of the hero’s character, Aristotle suggests four things which the best 
tragedy requires for the ideal tragic hero. 259 

First, the hero’s character must be “good” (xpriotog). 260 This does not 
mean good of a superlative excellence, but refuses any serious moral fault 
thoroughly, for Aristotle does not allow for any room for villains in the best 
tragedy. 261 The effect of tragedy (eleo q and 4>6po<;) can be achieved only when the 
hero must be good, even though subject to error like all ordinary people. If his 
speech and action clearly reveal a good intent or a good moral choice, whatever 
the speech or action may be, he will have good character 262 ; however, if he 
perpetrates a crime with a bad intent and meets his downfall, this state will not 
evoke eAeog and 4>6poc from the audience, but rather satisfy their sense of 


259 Aristotle, Poetics, 1454a16-54b18. 

260 Aristotle, Poetics, 1454a17. 

261 Aristotle, Poetics, 1452b31-53a10. 

262 Aristotle, Poetics, 1454a 18-21. 
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justice. 263 As an example of wickedness of character, in the Orestes Aristotle 
refer to Menelaus who basely rejects Orestes’ and Electra’s request to save their 
life from a death penalty due to matricide. 264 Thus, the hero falls into misfortune 
not through vice or depravity (pirixe 5ia kclkLolv koc! p.oxOripLoa') but by the apaptLa 

/<- / < r r\ 265 

(oi a\iapxiav xiva). 

Second, the hero’s character must be “appropriate” (appoTiuv ). 266 As a 
corollary of Aristotle’s hierarchical view of goodness, this requisite relates to 
type traits; so to speak, the hero must not exceed the boundary of his class, up 
or down. 267 Since not only does the hero stand, by implication, at the top of the 
dramatic hierarchy, but also the rules of character are intended not merely for 
him in the large majority of cases but for all the dramatic persons, this principle 
will mean that no one is to show a virtue above his level. 268 For instance, a 
woman can also be valorous but neither valor nor unscrupulous cleverness is 
inappropriate for the woman’s character. 269 As two examples of character 
indecorous and inappropriate, Aristotle refers to both the lament of Odysseus in 


263 Aristotle, Poetics , 1453a2-4. 

264 Aristotle, Poetics, 1454a28-29. 

265 Aristotle, Poetics, 1453a7-10. 

266 Aristotle, Poetics, 1454a21: Seikepov 5e to appottovta. 

267 The following discussion is indebted to Else, 458. 

268 Else, 458. 

269 Aristotle, Poetics, 1454a22-24. 
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the Skylla and the speech of Melanipe. 270 (1) Odysseus wails for his sailors 
whom the monster Skylla devoured, in which not only is his lament inappropriate 
for such a hero as Odysseus, but also the wailing Odysseus differs from the 
hero Odysseus known through legends. (2) In Wise Melanipe, a daughter of 
Aiolos, Melanipe, who gave birth to twins through relations with Poseidon, has 
hidden them in a cowhouse, and has reared them with cow’s milk. When Aiolos 
is about to abandon her babies and detain her in custody, she uses sophistry in 
order to prove them to be born not by her but by a cow. What Aristotle points 
out here is that her clever talk is inappropriate for the woman’s character. Thus, 
a hero’s speech and action must be culturally appropriate for the hero’s actual 
position in life. 

Third, the hero’s character must be “like” (opoiog). 271 To this Aristotle only 

adds the following sentence: “this is a distinct thing from goodness and propriety, 

as here described.” His laconic expression and the absence of an example in 

1454a28ff. makes what he means by opoiov very obscure. What should the hero 

be like ? According to Ingram Bywater, 

A hint of it may be gathered from the language in the analogy in 1454b10 
6|ioiou<; TToioOi'ie; kocAAlouc; Ypc«t)ouaiv, where opoiout; (said of a portrait) 
means “like the original.” This may very well be the sense of qioiov in the 
present passage; the literary portrait produced by the poet should be “like 
the original,” i.e. like what the personage in question is in history or legend 
(comp.1454b12). 272 


270 Aristotle, Poetics , 1454a30-31. 

271 Aristotle, Poetics , 1454a.24. 

272 The following discussion is indebted to Aristotle, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, trans. 
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In this sense, the above requisite is construed to mean that the hero has to be 
like his mythical prototype as presented by tradition. 273 That is, the protagonist 
must be in conformity with the tradition of the heroic traits of equivalent 
characters in ancient legends or tragedies. For instance, when portraying 
Agamemnon, the poet has to use traits “like” those traditionally associated with 
Agamemnon in legend; and when delineating Zeus, he must preserve at least the 
more presentable mythic traditions concerning Zeus’ character. 274 

Fourth, the hero must be “consistent” (opcdoc). 275 The protagonist should 
be consistent with his own nature throughout the play, so that he may be seen as 
a whole; development must take place according to intelligible principles. Thus, 
even if a changeable person is represented, his changeableness must be 
consistently depicted. 276 For example, in the Iphigenia at Aulis, Iphigenia who 
recognized Agamemnon’s intention to sacrifice her and implored him to spare her 


and ed. Ingram Bywater, Ancient Philosophy, 4 (New York: Garland Publishing, 1980), 277. 

273 The reliability of this interpretation may be aggrandized by the context of 1454b11-15: 
“So too the poet, in representing men who are irascible or indolent, or have other defects of 
character, should preserve the type and yet ennoble it. In this way Achilles is portrayed by 
Agathon and Homer” (translated by Samuel H. Butcher and indicated as SHB unless otherwise 
noted). On the basis of 1453a4-6, of course, the oiioioc may be interpreted to mean that “they are 
to be like men in general, or, as Aristotle is fond of saying, like ‘us,’ i.e., true to life”; cf. Else, 460. 
This will also be adopted as one of requisite because Aristotle manifests this point in 1453a4-6. 

Cf. Samuel Henry Butcher, Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art with a Critical Text and 
Translation of the Poetics, 4 th ed. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1907; reprint, 1911). 

274 Hardison, 203. 

275 Aristotle, Poetics, 1454a.26: xetaptov 6e to opodov. 

276 Aristotle, Poetics, 1454a26-28. 
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life; suddenly, she reverses her attitude, and volunteers herself as sacrifice. 277 
What Aristotle points out in this example is her inconsistent character. In this vein, 
by exemplifying Achilles as a character subject to sudden changes of mood, 
Aristotle stresses that the poet, in portraying men irascible or easy-going, or with 
similar infirmities of character, must represent them like that. 278 

In addition to the above-mentioned principles, it should be stated that the 
hero must be “like us” (opoiog). 279 In spite of being a conspicuous person from a 
prominent family, his fate is such as any one of his beholders might experience. 
The fact that the tragic protagonist has the same nature as those who behold his 
misfortune, leads the beholders into the appropriate emotions, i.e., eAeog and 
4>oog. This view is supported by the passage 1453a4-6 in which Aristotle 
explains that gteog has to do with the man who is unhappy without deserving 
misfortune and the 4>6og with the man who is like the rest of us, since the eXeo g is 
evoked for the undeserving man and the tjjoog for the one like us. Donald W. 

Lucas annotates in like manner; “We can enter into the emotions felt by 
characters in drama only if they are so far like ourselves that we assume their 
feelings in a given situation to be similar to our own.” 280 


277 Aristotle, Poetics, 1454a31-32. 

278 Aristotle, Poetics, 54b11-13. 

279 Aristotle, Poetics, 1453a4-6. 

280 Aristotle, Poetics: Introduction, Commentary and Appendixes by Donald W. Lucas 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1968), 142. 
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The 'AuaoTia in Aristotle’s Theory 

Martin Ostwald says, “Few passages in Greek literature have been the 
subject of controversy as long and as persistently as Aristotle’s discussion of the 
tragic hero in Poetics 13.” 281 In accentuating that the best kind of tragedy is not 
so much simple but complex, arousing lleoq and <j)6o<;, Aristotle refers to a 
dubious statement that only the intermediate man between both extremes should 
fall into misfortune |if|T€ 8ia KocKiav Kod poxBripioo' but 51 apapTiav xiva. Thus, this 
apapxLa is the nucleus of the Greek tragedy in that it leads the laDeog to the tragic 
end by generating the frepurexeia in the hero’s life. At the same time, the apaptia 
is a decisive factor in determining the literary function of the heroic alvoq motif, for 
the alvoq is a cause provoking the apapxia and the apapxux is an effect of the 
alvoq. However, despite innumerable divergent answers, determining what 
cqiap-ua means has still remained a point of contention. 


The 'Apapxia Interpretation in History 

From the root AMAPT was formed the verb u\±apmv£iv . 282 Its literal sense 
was “to miss the mark,” whose primary meaning has extended to the general 
sense “to fail of doing or of one’s purpose, or to miss one’s point,” to the moral 
sense “to offend morally” in the ancient Greek writers by the fifth century BC., and 


281 Martin Ostwald, “Aristotle on ‘Amartia and Sophocles’ Oedious Tyrannus,” Festschrift 
Ernst Kapp 21 (1958): 93. 

282 This discussion is indebted to Jan Maaten Bremer, Hamartia: Tragic Error in the 
Poetics of Aristotle and in Greek Tragedy (Amsterdam: Adolf M. Hakkert Publisher, 1969), 24-64. 
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was later used always in an ethical sense in the New Testament. 283 The number 
of usages of dpapua and its cognates in earlier writers and in Aristotle discloses 
that from Homer to Pindar (900-480 roughly) the literal sense is much more 
common; by the fifth century the moral sense has gained ground, though in the 
fifth-century orators the moral sense is considerably less frequent than the sense 
of “make a mistake”; in the fourth century, conversely, the moral sense is far 
more frequently found in writers other than in Aristotle. 284 This statistical 
approach, as Otto Hey points out, demonstrates that dpaptdveiv and its cognates 
were bound to become words with an elusive and variable meaning. 285 Aristotle’s 
usage of the term cqmpua may be said to lie in this broad environment. 

Two nouns, apapxta and apaptripa, were derived from the verb dpapiaveiv. 
As a result of scrutinizing wide usage of AMAPT-words in Aristotle’s works, 
scholars argue that Aristotle habitually makes a distinction between dpapx[a and 
apaptripa despite their being indistinguishable in many senses. 286 It may be 
generalized thatdpapxia is something like a heroic way of thinking entailing 


283 Refer to Henry George Liddell and Robert Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, new ed., 2 
vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1843); Walter Bauer, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New 
Testament and Other Early Christian Literature, trans. William F. Arndt and F. Wilbur Gingrich, 2 nd 
rev. ed. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1979); Joseph H. Thayer, Thayer's Greek-English 
Lexicon of the New Testament (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1896; reprint, Peabody, MA.: 
Hendrickson Publishers, 1996). 

284 Bremer, 31-60. 

285 Otto Hey, “Hamartia," Philologus 83 (1928): 1-18, 137-64. 

286 P. van Braam, “Aristotle's Use of Hamartia," Classical Quarterly 6 (1912): 266-73; 
Philip W. Harsh, “'Apap-cta Again,” Transactions of the American Philological Association 76 
(1945): 47-58; Otto Hey, 1-17, 137-63; Ostwald, 93-108; Lucas, 229-301. 
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certain acts and apapxripa is an act committed by mistake. In this sense, apapxia 
is considered to be a cause of apapxripa and apapxripa, an effect of apapxia. 
According to Ostwald, for Aristotle apapxia is an inner shortcoming inherent in the 
disposition or state of mind (Qiq) of an agent, something like the capacity of 
making mistakes; but on the other hand apapxripa is a blunder actually committed, 
usually considered as being an act rather than something residing in an 
agent. 287 Scholars agree that the apapxia of a tragic hero is connected with his 
involuntary and inevitable ignorance (dyvoia) of one or more of the particular 
circumstances involved, which is close to a disposition of ayvoia, combined with 
the absence of wicked intent, bestowing the capacity of making mistakes upon 
the hero. 288 Thus, “a man under a misapprehension as to the identity of his 
parents would suffer from a apapxta which might lead him to commit a apapxripa 
whenever he took any action relating to his real or supposed parents.” 289 

From such a semantic particularity as mentioned above, it is necessary to 
derive a synthetic criterion capable of categorizing the variety of interpretations of 
apapxia into two separate groups, on the basis of similar understandings about 


287 Ostwald, 93-108. 

288 The study in wide usage of apapxia in Aristotle's works reveals that i^iap-aa is always 
rooted in ignorance, by which the committed mistaken acts are generally pitied and 

forgiven. Lucas mainly investigates usage of aiiapxLcc written in Aristotle's works: iiepi iioihtikhe, 
H9IKQN NIKOMAXEIQN, and TEXNH2 PHTOPIKHE. For the aforementioned fact Lucas presents 
EN 1111a2 as a proof-text [EN stands for The Nicomachean Ethics, trans. H. Rackham, rev. ed. 
Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1934; reprint, 1968)]. For Aristotle 
apaptia signifies something like lack of knowledge necessary for right decisions; but ayvoia 
implies general ignorance or want of perception. 

289 Lucas, 300. 
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apaptia, with the purpose of investigating in what way apaptia in Arsitotle’s Po 
1453a10/15 has hitherto been interpreted in history. 290 This criterion will easily 
show in which side variant explanations in each age are located. According to 
the existence or non-existence of moral and/or guilty sense(s), generally 
speaking, scholars’ opinions may be divided into two sides: one side agrees that 
apapiia denotes both/either moral and/or guilty sense(s); contrarily, the other side 
agrees that apaptia signifies a simple error in a non-moralistic aspect. 291 

In the Middle Ages, it is hard to trace the concept of apapna back because 
there is little or no evidence for any serious study of Poetics up to the 
Renaissance. Among a few Aristotelian scholars, Averroes rephrased the qrnpna 
in the presentation of his own theory of Aristotle's tragic pattern. 292 In 1278 
Willem van Moerbeke's Latin version of Poetics translated the dpapiia into 
“propter peccatum” (with fault). 293 If his version was widely far-reaching in those 
days, the ajaapna would be understood as both/either moral and/or guilty 
sense. Since there is no way to confirm it, Bremer's comment is pertinent that 


290 With the purpose of facilitating this examination, a chronological division also needs to 
be suggested. The chronological strata from which this section will excavate the historical 
interpretation of apaptux are the Middle Ages (6th through 14th centuries), the Renaissance (15th 
and 16th centuries), the Enlightenment (17th and 18th centuries), and the Modern Ages (19th and 
20th centuries). 

291 With the question: “To which side are the various interpretations ofapapTia in each age 
situated?”, the various interpretations of apoepua in history will be examined by the below criterion: 

□ _ ▼ _ □ 

both/either moral simple error without 

and/or guilty sense(s) the moralistic aspect 

292 Bernard Weinberg deals with the value of Averroes' paraphrase in A History of Literary 
Criticism in the Italian Renaissance, 2 vols (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1961), 352-61. 

293 Bremer, 66. 
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“Ancient tragedy was a hidden treasure and people were not interested in the key 
before they had discovered the treasure.” 294 The revival of interest in the Poetics 
coincided with the rediscovery of the value of Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides et al. 

During the Renaissance, many Italian scholars dealt with the controversial 
cqiapTia in Po 1453a10/15. In his Latin version, Lorenzo Valla translated 61 
apapxiav into “per flagitium et scelus” (through shameful act and wicked 
deed). 295 In his Greek-Latin edition of the Poetics, Pacci translated apapxta as 
“humano quodam errore” (by some human error), “errore sane non levi - peycUriv” 
(by real but not light error). 296 By adopting from EN III the idea about an 
involuntary deed forgiven with pity, Robortello interprets 1453a7 as “reliqua igitur 
una est actio eorum qui 61 ayvoiocv peccant: hi enim commiseratione digni sunt et 
venia” (There remains therefore one thing for the action of those who sin 61 
ayvoiav: they are indeed worthy of pity and light condemnation). 297 In his Italian 
translation of the Poetics, Segi translates the apapiia-issue as “per qualche 


294 Bremer, 67. 

295 Averroes' version was translated by Hermannus, a German scholar, who worked in 
Toledo around 1256 and was published in Venice, 1481. Lorenzo Valla published his own Latin 
version with the aid of Hermannus’ translation (Jan Maaten Bremer, 65, n. 6). Cf. Edgar Lobel, 
The Greek Manuscripts of Aristotle's Poetics. Supplement to the Bibliographical Society’s 
Transactions, no. 9 (London: Printed at the Oxford University Press for the Bibliographical Society, 
1933), 25; Weinberg, 361 ff, 1155. 

296 Bremer, 68, n. 5: Venice 1536 (Weinberg, 371, 1140). 

297 Bremer, n. 6: Florence 1548 (Weinberg, 388, 1145). The tradition of Pacci and 
Robortello is succeeded by such minor critics as Toscanella, Maranta, Riccoboni and Summo, 
who regard the apapna-issue as an essential element in the tragic hero. Bremer, 69-70. 
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errore commesso da loro che sono in gloria” (by some error committed by those 
who are in glory). 298 Vettori translates 1453a10 as “propter errorem quondam” 
(by some mistake/error) along with the unexpected rendering, “propter peccatum 
magnum” (by some great sin), for “SL aiicqmcu' iieyaAriv” (13.1453a16). 299 “Only 
Piccolomini follows Vettori in allowing for the possibility of ‘a guilty apapxia ’.” 300 
With his belief that many characters of Greek tragedy act in erroneous thought, 
Castelvetro renders qiap-ua as “errore.” 301 Paolo Beni also understands qiap-ua 
in terms of the Pacci-Robortello tradition. 302 

During the 17th and 18th centuries, the French scholars who showed their 
excellence by their study of Aristotle’s Poetics are Jules Pilet de la Mesnardiere, 
Corneille, Racine, Eugene Vinaver and Andre Dacier et al. On the basis of 
“virtue rewarded, vice punished,” literary critic Jules Pilet de la Mesnardiere 
articulates the concept of qiapua in his reference to a tragic hero: “il suffit qu’il 
commette une faute mediocre qui lui attire un grand malheur” (suffice it for him 
[the tragic hero] to commit a light mistake which attracts great misfortune upon 
him). 303 Abandoning the current axiom of “virtue rewarded, vice punished,” 


298 Bremer, n. 7: Florence 1549 (Weinberg, 404, 1149). 

299 Bremer, 69, n. 9: Florence 1560 (Weinberg, 461, 1156). 

300 Bremer, 70, n. 14: Venice 1572 (Weinberg, 543, 1141). 

301 Bremer, n. 15: Vienna 1570 (Weinberg, 502, 1121). 

302 Bremer, n. 16: Venice 1624. 

303 Bremer, 74-75. Mesnardiere defines tragedy in this way: “c’est un poeme grave et 
magnifique qui a pour sujet ordinaire la revolution des etats, la recompense des bons princes et 
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Corneille repudiates the interpretation of anaptia as “simple erreurde 
meconnaissance” (simple error of ignorance) or “faute ou faiblesse humaine” 
(fault or human weakness). 304 Corneille’s stage throws into relief only “le 
pathetique d’admiration” (the pathetic admiration); “his blameless heroes are a 
spectacular success on the stage even in their misfortunes that happen ‘sans 
aucune faute de leur part dont nous puissions nous corriger sur leur exemple’” 
(without any fault on their part from which we may purge ourselves following their 
example). 305 Racine understands the apaptLa as the hero’s fault which causes 
people not to detest him—he has mediocre goodness—but to pity him. 306 On the 


la punition des mechants” [it is a serious and magnificent poem which has as its ordinary subject 
the revolution of states, the reward of good princes and the punishment of the evil ones]. He also 
says: “Meme il faut, s’il est possible, que les mauvaises actions paraissent toujours punies et les 
vertus recompensees non seulement en la personne qui est la plus considerable, mais encore 
dans les moindres” [it is even necessary, as far as possible, that bad actions appear always 
punished and virtues rewarded not only in the most notable person, but also in the lesser 
characters]. He also says: “Aristote ne veut pas que le Heros soit absolument vertueux de peur 
qu’il ne paraisse pas digne des infortunes qui I’accablent”... “II faut d’ailleurs considerer que le 
heros infortune, qui paraTt dans la tragedie, ne doit pas etre malheureux a cause qu’il est sujet a 
quelques imperfections, mais pour avoir fait une faute qui merite d’etre punie. Les fautes seront 
mediocres si elles ne sont pas du nombre de ces detestables crimes qui partent d’une ame noire, 
mais de ces fragilites que nous appelons des erreurs, et que, le Philosophe nomme ‘hamartia,’ 
des peches, par exemple la jalousie, comme celle de Thesee, I’infidelite amoureuse, comme de 
Jason, ou de trap grandes presomptions, comme celle de Niobe et d’Ajax Telamonien” [Aristotle 
does not want the hero to be absolutely virtuous for fear that he may not appear worthy of the 
misfortunes which overwhelm him . . . One must, as a matter of fact, consider that the unfortunate 
hero, who appears in tragedy, must not be unfortunate (unhappy) on account of his being subject 
to some imperfections, but rather for having made a mistake which deserves punishment. The 
mistakes will be mediocre if they do not belong to the number of those detestable crimes which 
stem from a black soul, but to those frailties which we call errors, and which the philosophers 
calls ‘hamartia,’ sins, viz., jealousy, such as that of Theseus, unfaithfulness in love, such as that 
of Jason, or of presumptions too great, such as those of Niobe and of Ajax of Telamon]. 

304 Bremer, 75. The dramatic world of Playwright Corneille makes no place for the 
Aristotelian apapTLa, either in the correct sense of error, or in the incorrect sense of flaw or 
weakness. 

305 Bremer, 75. He also rejects that every single tragedy should have an unhappy 
outcome, and sees Aristotle’s ideal plot untragic. 
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basis of Racine's view, Eugene Vinaver interprets cqaapxia as a mistake either by 
simple imprudence, a momentary agitation, the ignorance of certain facts, or 
sometimes by an excess of anger. He translates 81 apapuav xiva as ‘by his fault’ 
which implies neither a moral flaw which ‘deserves punishment,’ nor foolish act or 
word, but a deviation inherent in the personage, stemming from an entrenched 
(rooted) and murderous passion. 307 Andr6 Dacier construes cqiapna as an 
involuntary fault committed either by ignorance, by imprudence, or by external or 
major force. 308 He sees Oedipus' apapua as the defect of temperament and 


306 Bremer, 76. He describes tragic characters: “II faut done qu’ils ont une bonte 
mediocre, e’est a dire une vertu capable de faiblesse et qu’ils tombent dans le malheur par 
quelque faute qui les fasse plaindre sans les faire detester.” 

307 Vinaver says: “Que veut dire ‘quelque erreur’? Un errement commis soit par simple 
imprudence soit dans un moment d’agitation. C’est effet le cas des personnages tragiques qui 
dans I’ignorance de certains faits, ou parfois dans un acces de colere, perpetrent des actes 
meurtries dont ils ne reconnaTtront que plus tard les victimes veritables. De telles erreurs et les 
punitions qui les suivert ne sont pas faites, bien entendu, pour s’equilibrer sur le plan moral. Les 
gestes inconsideres des hommes paraissent aux spectateurs comme capables de declencher le 
jeu des volontes divines ou des forces naturelles.. . La faute tragique ne sera pour lui ni une tare 
morale qui ‘merite d’etre punie’ (La Mesnardiere), ni ungeste ou une parole irreflechie, mais un 
egarement inherent au personnage et qui vient d’une passion irradicable et meurtriere” [What 
does ‘some error’ mean ? A mistake made either by simple imprudence or in a moment of 
agitation. It is indeed the case with tragic figures (i.e. in Greek tragedies, JMB) who, in the 
ignorance of certain facts, or sometimes in an excess of anger, perpetrate murderous acts the 
true victims of which they will recognize only much later. Such errors and the punishments that 
follow them are not made, to be sure, in order to self-balance on the moral plane. The 
inconsiderate acts of the character appear to the spectators as capable of triggering the play of 
divine wills or natural forces . . . The tragic fault will be for him neither a moral flaw which 'deserve 
punishment,’ nor foolish act or word, but a deviation inherent in the personage, stemming from an 
entrenched (rooted) and murderous passion], Eugene Vinaver, Racine, Principes de la Tragedie 
en Marge de la Poetique d’Aristote , Manchester 1944, 47, quoted in Bremer, 77-78. 

308 Andre Dacier says: “Ces mots Si oqiapTiav tiva ne signifient pas simplement par une 
faute ou foiblesse humaine; mais par une faute involontaire qu’on a commise 1) ou par ignorance 
2) ou par imprudence, et malgre soy, vaincu par une violente passion dont on n’a pu etre le 
maTtre, 3) ou enfin par une force majeure et exterieure, pour executer des ordres ausquels on n’a 
pu ny du desobeir. La faute d’Oedipe est de la premiere espece, et tient aussi de la seconde; 
celle de Thyeste est de la seconde; celle d’Oreste, et celle d’Alcmeon, sont de la troisieme” [The 
words Si apapuav uva do not mean simply by a human fault or weakness; but by an involuntary 
fault which one has committed 1) either by ignorance, 2) or by imprudence, and despite oneself, 
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Thyestes’ qiapua as his anger which drives him to sin. 309 

During this period, the conception of apccpirux in English literary criticism is 
defined in terms of the doctrine of “poetic justice” which Thomas Rymer (1641- 
1713) coined by a moralizing theory of drama since Plato (Rep. 392b). 310 While 
agreeing with Rymer on poetic justice, Dryden perceives more clearly than him 
that a guilt-punishment plot will not produce the effect of tragedy, iXeoq, because 
human etaog will be placed on those who have virtuous inclinations and degrees 
of moral goodness. 311 Thus, he allows frailty for the chief persons in whom the 
good shall outweigh the bad in order to leave room for punishment on one side, 
and eleoq on the other. Carrying the banner of Rymerian criticism into the 
eighteenth century, John Dennis demands poetic justice from every character in 
the play. 312 In his analysis of the Oedipus Tyrannus, Oedipus’ faults are 
indicated as his vain curiosity in consulting the oracle about his birth, his pride in 
refusing to yield the way in his return from that oracle, his fury in attacking four 
men on the road the very day after he had been forewarned against patricide. 313 

From the 19th century up to the present time, a number of scholars have 

vanquished by a violent passion which one could not master, 3) or finally by an external or major 
force, in order to execute order which one either could not or should not have disobeyed. 
Oedipus’ mistake is of the first type and belongs also to the second; that of Thyestes of the 
second type; that of Orestes and that of Alcmeones are of the third type], Bremer, 79. 

309 Bremer, 79. 

310 Bremer, 84. 

311 Bremer, 85. 

312 Bremer, 85. 

313 Bremer, 85. 
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contributed in their own way to articulating Aristotle's concept of oqiapxia. Their 
varied opinions are classified into two types: guilt (or moral flaw) and non-moral 
error. 314 In his book published in 1907, Samuel H. Butcher elicits three meanings 
from his analysis of &|iapua: the mistaken apuxpua, the moral apapiict proper, the 
defective apapua . 315 The mistaken apap ria denotes an error due to unavoidable 
ignorance; it is an unintentional error because it arises from inadequate 
knowledge of a particular circumstance, with the result that its moral quality will 
hinge upon the protagonist's accountability for his ignorance. 316 The moral 
apcpma proper is a fault committed in unbearable anger or irresistible passion; it 


314 The scholars who construe apapxice as either guilt or moral flaw include Bernays, 
Manns, Samuel Henry Butcher, Paul Ernst, Harsh, Greene, Whitman, Kirkwood, Kitto, Gresseth, 
and the like; contrarily those who take apaprfa to be a non-moral error chiefly Vahlen, Ingram 
Bywater, P. van Braam, Otto Hey, H. Phillips, M. Ostwald, Roger Pack, Gudeman, Rostagni, 
Gerald F. Else, von Fritz, Funke, Adkins, R. D. Dawe, D. W. Lucas, and others. Gerald F. Else 
includes Albeggiani, Valgimigli, Hardy, Sykutris, Kommerell, and Pitcher but he, unlike Bremer’s 
distinction, puts Phillips and Pack under the category of guilt or moral flaw. However, like T. C. W. 
Stinton among scholars excluded from the aforementioned category as one who embraces both 
sides through acknowledgement of a wide range of meaning. This discussion is indebted to 
Bremer’s work of surveying modern scholars on apapna. 

315 Butcher deals with the apcqmct-issue in his book, 316-33. Albeit Butcher has never 
created such technical terms, the present writer is convinced that they are the terms to represent 
precisely the tripartite sense from which Butcher extracts apapna. The reason to devise those 
terms is to seek expediency in the course of discussion on the apapua-issue. “apapna may well 
include the three meanings above mentioned, which in English cannot be covered by a single 
term. The large sense, if it may be assumed, will add to the profound significance of Aristotle's 
remark. A single great error, whether morally culpable or not; a single great defect in a character 
otherwise noble, each and all of these may carry with them the tragic issues of life and death” 
(320-21). 

316 Butcher says: “apapna denotes an error due to inadequate knowledge of particular 
circumstances. . . . Error of this kind has the highest claim to pity or consideration. But apapna is 
also more laxly applied to an error due to unavoidable ignorance, for which the more proper term 
is dtuxipa. ‘misfortune.’ In either case, however, the error is unintentional; it arises from want of 
knowledge; and its moral quality will depend on whether the individual is himself responsible for 
his ignorance” (317-18). 
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is an intentional fault because it is conscious, but not deliberate. 317 The defective 
a|iapxia is a defect of character caused by human frailty or moral weakness; it is 
not vicious because it is not tainted by a vicious purpose. 318 

In his article, P. Van Braam examines Aristotle's use of dpapiia in the 
Nicomachean Ethics to see whether any consistency can be traced in the use of 
the term, and whether the signification in the Ethics is in accord with the passage 
in the Poetics . 319 As a result of researching into apaptia in the Ethics, he is 
confident that apapria can have no other meaning than “error of judgment” along 
with uyvoiu. As for Oedipus' slaying Laios and marrying Jocasta, he believes 
Oedipus to be morally innocent; for they are accidents caused by ayvoux. He 
concludes his argument by saying that “the fault which is the cause of his 
destruction is no specific sin attaching to him as an individual, but the universally 
human one of blindly following the light of one's own intellect.” 320 

In his book, focusing upon the context that Aristotle is talking about 
complex plots in ch. 13, Gerald F. Else interprets the term dpapxia in light of the 
ingredients of complex plots arousing ekeoc, and cjjopoc through arnyvcdpiaLt; and 


317 Butcher says: “Distinct from this, but still limited in its reference to a single act, is the 
moral apapua proper, a fault or error when the act is conscious and intentional, but not 
deliberate. Such are acts committed in anger or passion” (318-19). 

318 Butcher says: “Lastly, the word may denote a defect of character, distinct on the one 
hand from an isolated error, and on the other from the vice which has its seat in a depraved 
will. . . . Under this head would be included any human frailty or moral weakness, a flaw of 
character that is not tainted by a vicious purpose” (319). 

319 Braam, 266-72. He says that apaptia occurs five times in the NE III. 14; III. vii .3; IV. 
viii. 7; VI. ix. 3. 

320 Braam, 272. 
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•nepmeteicc, and associates dvccyywpioig with a mistake of identity. 321 “Moreover 
tragic recognition, or the best tragic recognition, is a discovery of the identity of a 
‘dear’ person, a blood-relative; it follows that the precedent hamartia would 
denote particularly a mistake or error or ignorance as to the identity of that 
person.” 322 As showing that each name mentioned at 1453a19-23 has at least 
one story, or version of a story, relevant to a mistake of fact in common with one 
another, Else demonstrates that what apapiia means is the misidentification of a 
person. Later on, Richmond Lattimore acclaimed this interpretation as the 
definitive solution of the apapua-problem. 323 

In his article, considering both the range of meanings qmpxia has in 
Aristotle and those contexts likely to be relevant to the passage in Po 13, Arthur 
W. H. Adkins accentuates the difference between Aristotelian and fifth-century 
values. 324 He sets three possible situations to which Aristotle could apply the 
term: poxOripia, moral depravity, in which a man “does not know how to behave”; 


321 Else takes the negative position on a semantic research for the development of 
apaptia from Homer down to Aristotle, in that “apaptaveiv, apaptia, and their cognates and 
compounds display such a wide range of meanings--all the way from simple error or failure to 
‘sin,’ or as close to it as a classical Greek ever comes--that either interpretation of our passage 
remains possible” (379). 

322 Else, 379.. 

323 Richmond Lattimore says: “In fact, mistaken identity is so powerful a matrix to 
generate dramatic and melodramatic situations that Aristotle has made it an essential element of 
tragedy: for Professor Else has demonstrated with I think complete and sensational success that 
the famous Aristotelian hamartia can mean neither fault, or flaw, in character, nor yet an error in 
judgment but simply a mistake about the identity of person.” Richmond Lattimore, Story Patterns 
in Greek Tragedy (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1964), 10. 

324 Arthur W. H. Adkins, “Aristotle and the Best Kind of Tragedy,” Classical Quarterly 16 
(1966): 78-102. 
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txKpacna, in which a man knows what he should do, but has not a stable moral 
character and so does not always do it; and mistake of fact, in which a man “does 
not know the minor premise of the practical syllogism” ( EN 6.8. 1142a20ff), in 
particular, ignorance of the major premise resulting in aSuda and Kaida can be 
called cqiaptux (EN 3.1. Ill 0b28ff). 325 In the conviction of the differences 
between Aristotle’s system of values and that of tragedies produced by other 
dramatists at other times with other systems of value, he concludes Po 13 (in 
which cqiapua means mistake of fact) irrelevant to extant Greek tragedy. 

In his article, T. C. W. Stinton is convinced that the word apaptia in Po 13 
must have applied to a broad range from ‘ignorance of fact’ at one end to ‘moral 
defect,’ ‘moral error,’ at the other. 326 He introduces positive reasons for including 
moral error in the range of apapua by considering three well-known passages of 
the EN 3.1, 5.8, and 7.8. 327 In EA/3.1 Stinton analyzes two kinds of unintentional 
acts: those done by compulsion or under pressure and those done through 
ignorance; in EN 5.8 he presents Aristotle's four kinds of action which are divided 
according to acts done ignorantly, knowingly, unintentionally or intentionally: 
mischances (axuxTipara), blunders (dpapirpaTa), unintentional wrongdoing 
(dSiK'npaia), and intentional wrongdoing (dSLKrpaTa); and in the account of ckpaaia 
in EN ch. 7 he sees ckpacna to be not Kaida but a weakness, suitable for 


325 Adkins, 82. 

326 T. C. W. Stinton demonstrates this point in his article, “Hamartia in Aristotle and Greek 
Tragedy," Classical Quarterly 25 (1975): 221-54. 

327 Stinton, 228-32. 
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undeserved misfortune, excluding deliberate choice. 328 From his broad 

investigation of the term, he concludes: 

qmptia in the Po. 13 does not mean only ‘mistake of fact’ or ‘ignorance of 
fact.’ It embraces a wide range of meanings, from acts done 51 ayvoiav, at 
one end of the scale, through acts done by an agent dyvowv Sia mdoQ, and 
acts done through ckpaoia (a kind of ignorance), to wrong acts done 
knowingly for the sake of a greater good (puctal irpa^u;). What is common 
to all these is that the agent has some excuse for his act, ranging from a 
complete defense (when his act is pitiable in itself) to various degree of 
extenuating circumstances permitting a plea in mitigation.... apaptia is a 
general term: it can mean specific acts, specific decisions leading to acts, 
or dispositions, which may vary from some kind of ignorance to some 
defect of character. 329 

In Aristotle’s Poetics , Donald W. Lucas vindicates apapua as a tragic 
error—which has nothing to do with moral sense—of a man intermediate in moral 
stature, by taking into account the following four points. 330 (1) The apapua rarely 
ever means anything like “flaw” or “defect” of character. 331 (2) “The subject of 
this section of the Poetics is plot, not character, and ch. 15, which deals with 
character, says nothing about a flaw or defect.” 332 (3) “The only extant play 
among the examples which Aristotle uses to illustrate his meaning, the OT, turns 
on a mistake.” 333 Beyond doubt Oedipus' uepiTrema is due to his 


328 Stinton, 230. For further particular apply to EN 5.8, especially 1135b17-25. 

329 Stinton, 254. 

330 Lucas deals with the concept a|iap-c[a in Aristotle Poetics, 130-47, 299-307. 

331 Lucas asserts that “Aristotle is fairly consistent in using aiiaptia in the sense of 
‘mistake,’ either unavoidable and so entirely innocent, or involving at most a moderately culpable 
negligence” (130-47, 299-307). 

332 Lucas, 130-47, 299-307. 
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misapprehension as to the identity of his parents. (4) Though the term apapiia is 
not used in ch. 14, the most highly commended situation for the finest tragedy is 
defined as ignorance of the participants. 334 Lucas concludes that “Oedipus 
labors under the disadvantage of not possessing vital information without which a 
right decision is impossible” in that “not only is he unaware who his parents are, 
but he believes he knows who his parents are, when he does not.” 335 Thus, 
Lucas interprets aiioqma in Po 13 as a tragic decision by ignorance of identity. 336 

In his book, Jan Matten Bremer examines the development of the first part 
of the Poetics, paying particular attention to the context of 1453a10-16, and 
explores the semantic history of the word apapTia. 337 By means of the statistical 


333 Lucas, 130-47, 299-307. According to Lucas, “The only Greek tragedy of which we 
know beyond doubt that Aristotle considered it to contain a apapua is the OT” (303). 

334 Lucas says, “apapua is closely connected with the kind of ignorance of identity which 
is conspicuous in the plots considered in Chapter 14” (144). 

335 Lucas, 304. 

336 In stepping forward, Lucas discloses that the idea of apapua can be extended and 
applied in various ways in Greek tragedy (303-307). Lucas asserts that apapua in Greek tragedy 
cannot be confined only within illusions about personal identities by exemplifying apapua of 
Hippolytus, apapua of Antigone, apapua of Ajax, and apapua of Cambyses. For Hippolytus with 
every excellence, apapua which was the cause of his destruction, is that he paid no honor to 
Aphrodite. His tragic death brought his morally untarnished excellence into relief more and 
more. 'Apapua of Antigone was her choice to do what was right, with the result that she had to 
accept a tragic death. Much more fragrant magnificence is apapua of Ajax that was his refusal to 
live on the terms which the gods or fate imposed on humankind. 'Apapua of Cambyses was to 
become the slayer of his innocent brother “in being mistaken in all that was to happen 
(hamarton)” (307). Lucas affirms, ‘“Being mistaken in all that was to happen’ is a phrase as 
pregnant as Aristotle's ‘things happening unexpectedly one because of another’” (307). 

337 Bremer, 195. According to him, the reason to make it difficult to find the meaning of 
the phrase 51 apapuav uva in Poetics 1453a10 is that the word apapua, originally meant ‘wide- 
shot’ (missing the target), was used by the majority of Greek writers in a remarkable number of 
senses, indeed for everything between “mistake” and “sin.” 
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approach to scrutinize the frequency of a|iapua and its cognates used from 
Homer to the 4th century, he corroborates that from among 139 instances in all, 
only five sure instances count as qiap-cia with the moral sense. 338 From this 
statistical point of view, Bremer concludes that apap-ua means neither ‘“tragic 
flaw,’ i.e. a moral weakness, a defect of character which enlarges itself in its 
successive stages till it issues in crime,” nor ‘“tragic guilt,’ i.e. the state brought 
about by sinning, an inner attitude which stems from wicked action, and a kind of 
burden from which one is relieved only by adequate punishment,” but tragic 
error,’ i.e., a wrong action committed in ignorance of its nature, effect, etc., which 
is the starting point of a causally connected train of events ending in disaster.” 339 

In his book, emphasizing that the downfall of the tragic hero must be in 
some way justified because Aristotle recommends a plot which elicits oleoc and 
tj)6pog without arousing indignation, Maurice Valency points out that, the fall of the 
tragic hero is not the result of a flaw of character. 340 Subject to the idea that 
“those who inherit the blood of the culpable inherit also the curse that taints it,” he 
also indicates that Oedipus’s error is not due to a flaw of character but his lineage 
doomed before his birth. 341 According to him, “In the case of Oedipus the 
prophecy is fully justified by the event, and though Laius and, after him, Oedipus, 

338 Two are in the Rhetoric (1396a21, 1412b28); one in the Politics (1336a2); two in the 
Constitution of Athens (8.4 16.2). Bremer, 55f. 

339 Bremer, 63. 

340 Maurice Valency, Tragedy (New York: New Amsterdam, 1991), 75-84. 

341 Valency, 79. 
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take every precaution to avert misfortune, all that was predicated comes to 
pass.” 342 In addition, Valency associates the hero’s apap-ua with uppu;. 343 Since 
“it is impossible to set afoot any considerable enterprise without the risk of 
offending some supernatural power,” the enterprising hero finds fatal errors 
awaiting him at every crossroads. 344 Especially, to rise high is to risk a fall, for 
Zeus is the jealous one. Thus, Valency brings into relief the concept of apapxia 
not so much a flaw of character but a tragic fate of the hero. 

This study has up to now observed the historical interpretation of apapua 
in the diachronic aspect in order to obtain a clue capable of helping to determine 
its meaning. As Harsh, Hey, Phillip, Bremer, Stinton, et al. traced the evolutionary 
aspect of apapua from Homer down to Aristotle, the study of semantics would 
seem to leave the term indeterminate, opening the possibilities that it might be 
interpreted in various ways. Such semantic investigation is only to reveal a wide 
range of apapua-meaning. Furthermore, the study of historical interpretations of 
apapua also confirms that scholars have not reached agreement on this 
matter. The next part of this study will focus upon the crucial question as to how 
to get the sense of apapua originally intended by Aristotle, and attempt to define 
the significance of apapua. 


342 Valency, 78. 

343 In the tragedies the uppig refers to the risk incurred by those who advance themselves 
in the world beyond permissible limits. Valency, 80. 

344 Valency, 80. 
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'Apapxia -context: MO 0 og -structure 

It goes without saying that the valid method for interpretation is to devote 
one's attention to the problematic apapua-text within the confines of Aristotle's 
own argument. As a matter of fact, Aristotle's Poetics informs the reader of 
nothing about apapua except that it is pf| Kcuaa Kal poxGipla. What Aristotle did 
with apaptta is only to cast the term twice into his broad argument on pO0og from 
chapter six through chapter sixteen among the whole twenty-six chapters, as if 
discovering its meaning is the reader's task. 345 On the basis of such a broad 
context of the pOGog-structure, the meaning of apapua has to be defined by 
exegesis of the problematic chapter 13. 

In chapter six, the definition of tragedy (tpaywSia) exposes the ultimate 
purpose of TpaywSia as KaGapoig being effected by eleog and 4>oog. 346 Viewed in 
this point, the best ideal rpaycoSia is what maximizes human eileog and 4>oog. In 
Aristotle’s belief, the mimesis of fear and pity (plpipig c^opeptov Kal eleeivtov) is 
thoroughly dependent upon pOGog, viz., the imitation of the action and the 
combination of the incidents (piprioig TTpc^ecog Kal ouvGeig TrpaypaTwv’). 347 That is 


345 As a matter of fact, the argument of primary importance evolves from chapter six to 
chapter eighteen and the rest of the chapters deal with miscellaneous secondaries. 

346 eoziu ovv tpayySia pi(ir|OLC irpa^eug airouSalag Kal teleiag peyeSog eyoijoric, f)5i)opevcp Aoyu, 
ytoplg eKaatu twv elScov kv tolg \iopioiQ Spcovtov Kal of) 81 a tray ye/, tag 51 4A.eou Kal tfoPou irepaLVonaa 
tf)v twv toloutcov TraGripdtwv Ka0apoi.v. “Tragedy, then, is an imitation of an action that is serious, 
complete, and of a certain magnitude; in language embellished with each kind of artistic ornament, 
the several kinds being found in separate parts of the play; in the form of action, not of narrative; 
through pity and fear effecting the proper purgation of these emotions” ( Poetics , 1449b24-28; 
SHB). 


347 Aristotle, Poetics, 1450a4/5. 
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why he says that the pOGog is the first principle and, as it were, the soul of the 
tragedy (apxri pev ouv Kal olov v|/uxf] 6 ptOGoc; zf\v ipaycpSlag). 348 From now on, his 
lengthy theory on the pOGog-structure continues to evolve to chapter sixteen. 

In chapter ten, Aristotle divides pOGog into simple and complex according to 
whether or not both dvayvoopiaig and iTepiuema exist in each pOGog. 349 Aristotle 
emphasizes that a perfect xpaytoSia should be arranged not on the simple but on 
the complex plot (eneiSt) ouv Set xf]v ouvGeoiv elvai trig KaAAiarr|g tpaycoSiag pt) 
arrA-fiv alia ueideypevriv). 350 The reason for his emphasis upon the complex plot is 
that the most important devices by which ipaywSia grips human feelings are parts 
of the pOGog, namely the dvayvwpLaig and iTepiniTaa (rrpog 6e Touioig td peyicrca otg 
i|/uxaywyet r) tpaycofiia, toO puGou pepr| koxLv, at te Trepi. uemai Kal avayvcoploeig). 351 

In chapter eleven, Aristotle gives definitions of two constituents of complex 
plot-structure. 352 The finest avayv-wpioig attends on Trepureueia, for the former 
generates an inducement bringing about the latter. According to him, the best 
form of avayvoSpioig is coincident with a reversal of the situation, as in the 
Oedipus (KaHioxri 5e dvayvoopiaig, otav apa TTepiTTeieiai yivoovxai, olov exei f) kv xtp 


348 Aristotle, Poetics, 1450a37. 

349 Aristotle, Poetics, 1452a14-18. 

350 Aristotle, Poetics, 1452b30-32. 

351 Aristotle, Poetics, 1450a32-34. 

352 Aristotle, Poetics, 1452a29-32; 1452a22-24. He defines avaywopiou; as a change from 
ignorance to knowledge (petapoAri 4$ ayvoiag eig yveoaov) and TTepiTreieia as the change of fortune 
(petapoAii tuyric) usually from prosperity to adversity (45 eutuxiceg elg Suotuxiav). 
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OlSiiroSi), because this arnyvcopiaig, combined with nepi-ne-ceia, will produce either 
pity or fear (f) toiauxri avayvcopiau; Kal uepmeteia eA.eov rj 4>6pov). 353 

Then, as a direct context of the problematic oqiap-ria-text, chapter thirteen 
and fourteen deal with the complex plot-structure. Chapter thirteen devotes its 
attention to how the pexapoA.fi of the complex plot should run, and chapter 
fourteen deals with how it should be contrived in detail. To put it concretely, 
chapter thirteen introduces the hero's undeserved misfortune caused by some 
apapua as mimesis of action arousing fear and pity; chapter fourteen articulates 
the concrete prerequisites for mimesis of action arousing fear and pity. This fact 
foreshadows that the apapxia-text of chapter thirteen lies in complementary 
relationship with chapter fourteen. 

In chapter sixteen, Aristotle enumerates six methods of dvayvcopiaic on the 
basis of its definition in chapter eleven. The first way of dvayv-Gopi.au; is by signs 
(oripela), both congenital and acquired. 354 The second way is by signs invented 
by the poet. 355 The third way is by a reawakened memory of revealing feelings 
and identity. 356 The fourth way is by a process of reasoning. 357 The fifth way is 


353 Aristotle, Poetics, 1452a32/33; 1452a38/b39. 

354 Aristotle, Poetics, 1454b19-30. Orestes' scar in the Electra of Euripides and 
Odysseus' scar; the ring worn by Orestes in the Electra of Sophocles. 

355 Aristotle, Poetics, 1454b30-36. 

356 Aristotle, Poetics, 1454b36-55a4. 

357 Aristotle, Poetics, 1455a4-12. 
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by a process of wrong reasoning which yet brings about the right result. 358 The 
last way is by the plot where a great surprise comes from some probable 
incident. 359 

The next two chapters give seven directions to playwrights. Chapter 
seventeen instructs poets in visualization of their dramas, acting necessities, 
gestures of their characters, simplification of their stories, reduction of the stories 
to a universal form, and completion with episodes. Chapter eighteen 
emphasizes that the plot must have apxii stage, pkoov stage, and TeAeu-ni stage 
(18.1455b 24-1456a10). Additionally, Aristotle explains the length of the theme 
and the chorus as an integral part. Against such broad context concerning the 
liOeog-structure, now, the focus will be given to exegesis of the problematic 
qiapt ta-text. 


Exegesis of 'Apapt ta-text 

The passage 1452b28-30 serves as an introductory remark in this chapter 
and at the same time reveals Aristotle's three concerns. 360 His concerns are 
about what the poets should keep in mind in constructing their tragic plots. The 
pO0oc must be constructed under consideration of (1) what to aim at, (2) what to 

358 Aristotle, Poetics, 1455a12-16. 

359 Aristotle, Poetics, 1455a16-21. 

360 T Qv 5e Set otoxafeaGoa «m a Set euA.aPeta0oa aimatctt'tae roue pu9ou<; koo. iroOev ecrccu to 
tfn; tpctycoStai; epyov, etjjeffy; av eir) teKteoy tot c, vuv elpripcfou;. (“As the sequel to what has already 
been said, we must proceed to consider what the poet should aim at, and what he should avoid, 
in constructing his plots; and by what means the specific effect of tragedy will be produced.” 

SHB). 
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avoid, and (3) how to fulfill the tragic effect. Actually these matters range over 
both chapters thirteen and fourteen. 

In 1452b30-33, first of all, Aristotle points out what the poets should aim at 
in construction of the |iD6o<;. 361 As an overall stipulation for the best xpaycoSta, 
Aristotle presents the binary requisites: (iO0og tt€pittXoko(; and piCjarjotg 4>opepcov kou 
etaeKov-. That is, the pOeot; must not only be constituted with avayvcopLoig and 
TT6pLTT6X€tK, but also imitate action arousing eileoc; and tjjopog. The reason for 
requiring |iO0o<; TrephXoKOQ is that Aristotle believes the complex plot (uvctyvupioit; 
and -rT€pnT<ET€ia) to be the most effective mode to stimulate human emotion. For 
Aristotle, [iipriau; 4>opepwv kocI must be a controlling concept for the best 

rpaycpSia. 

In 1452b34-1453a7, now Aristotle indicates three forms to be avoided in 
composition of the pu0o<; for the best tpayopSia. 362 The first one to be avoided is 


361 eirei8f| ouv 8ei tr)v awQcaiv elvai tfjq KaAAiorr|<; Tpaywoiag (if) aTrAfjv aAXa ireirAeypevriv Kal 
Taurriv (fiopepdjv Kal eA.eei.vcov eivai pipryt;iKf|v (touto yap loiov rr)g -coiaurrig pipf|aecd<; eotiv). (“A 

perfect tragedy should, as we have seen, be arranged not on the simple but on the complex plan. 
It should, moreover, imitate actions which excite pity and fear, this being the distinctive mark of 
tragic imitation.” SHB ) 

362 Trpcotov pev 8f|Aov oil oute toijc eirieiKeig avSpac 8el petapdAXovtag cj)aiveo9ai euTUXiag 
elg ouatiiyiav, of) yap cfiopepov of)8e eleeivov touto aAAa piapov eouv oute toug poxSipoug IE, atuxiag 
elg euToyiav, atpaycufiotatov yap toOt’eotl uavtcov, ou8ev yap e%ei tov 8et, oute yap 4>LAdv9pcoiTov oute 
eAecLVOv oute cfopcpov eotiv of)8’ au tov aifioopa uovripov ei; eikuxlag etc Suatuylav petaianteiv to pev 
yap 4)iAdv9p(OTiov exoL av f) toiaurn ouataaLg aAA’ aute eAeov oute tpoPov, 6 pev yap we pi tov dvdciov 
eotiv SuatuxoOvta, 6 6e uepi tov opoiov, eAeog pev irepi tov avaljiov, tpppot; 8e nepl tov opoiov, coote 
oute eAeeivov oute cjwpepov eotaL to ouppaivov. (‘‘It follows plainly, in the first place, that the change 
of fortune presented must not be the spectacle of a virtuous man brought from prosperity to 
adversity: for this moves neither pity nor fear; it merely shocks us. Nor, again, that of a bad man 
passing from adversity to prosperity: for nothing can be more alien to the spirit of tragedy; it 
possesses no single tragic quality; it neither satisfies the moral sense nor calls forth pity or fear. 
Nor, again, should the downfall of the utter villain be exhibited. A plot of this kind would, 
doubtless, satisfy the moral sense, but it would inspire neither pity nor fear; for pity is aroused by 
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irepiTietaa (petapoAi) kE, eutuxlag elg Suotoxtoa') of morally virtuous men (eiueiKelg 
uvbpac,), for this does not produce eA.eog and <j)6pog but is piapov. The second one 
to be rejected is nepiTreteia (petapoA.fi ^ atuxlag elg eutox^av) of a morally vicious 
man (poxeipoug), for neither does this satisfy human feeling (to cpiXauepcoirou) nor 
arouse eA.eog and <f>6pog. The third one to be abandoned is TTepiTreteia (petapoA.fi kE, 
eotuxtag elg Suatuxlav) of the utter villain (6 otj)65pa TTovipog), for this provokes 
neither eA.eog nor 4>6pog albeit appealing to human feeling (or it may satisfy the 
human moral sense). 

What the passage implies with a view to provoking eA.eog and 4>6pog is that 
-FTepLiTeteia should not be petapoA.fi ^ atuxlag elg eutuxlav but petapoAfi kE, eutuxlag 
elg Sootuxiav. Actually Aristotle manifests this point by saying that the change of 
fortune should be not from bad to good, but, from good to bad (petapdA.A.ei.v oik elg 
eutuxtav €k Suatuxlag alia touvavtloy kE, eutuxlag elg Suatuxlay). 363 At this time, the 
term Suatuxla (misfortune) that the tragic hero undergoes should be modified by 
nepi toy avd^iov (Suotuxouvta). 364 This insinuates that the cause of Suotuxla has 
nothing to do with the moralistic or culpable aspect. It is one of the reasons that 
the hero's Suotuxla greatly arouses human eAeog and cpopog. Also, the tragic hero 
should be neither a morally vicious man or an utter villain, nor a morally virtuous 
man, but a man like ourselves (6 5e nep! toy opoioy). And the availability of each 

unmerited misfortune, fear by the misfortune of a man like ourselves. Such an event, therefore, 
will be neither pitiful nor terrible.” SHB) 

363 Aristotle, Poetics, 1453a14/15. 

364 Aristotle, Poetics, 1453a5. 
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example is evaluated by Aristotle's controlling concept, viz., 4 41110 ig 4 >o| 3 epwv Kcd 
eleeitov. 

In 1453a7-23, the moral status of the tragic hero remains concretized as 
the man in the situation between these (6 petc^i) apa toutwv Aoltto<;). 365 The 
immediate context of this sentence seems to make clear that the phrase between 
these (peta^u toikcov) refers to an intermediate level between a morally virtuous 
man and a morally vicious/villainous man. But, it would be better to conclude 
that the status pexa^u toutwv is not so much “between good and bad” but 
“between good and average,” viz., “that the hero ought to be nearer the upper 
end of the range than the lower (i.e., the middle).” 366 According to Aristotle, the 


365 6 (ieta^u apa toutcov Iolttoq. eau 54 toioutoc 6 pr|T 6 aperf] 6ia4>4pcov Kal SiKaioouvr), |if|tt 
Sia KaKiav Kal poxSilplav petapdllcov elq tr)v Suatuxiav alia 61 ’ apaptLav tiva, tcov 4v peyalfl So^T) 
ovxgw Kal eiituxla, oloa OlSlttouc; Kal GueatriC Kal ol 4 k tcov toioutwv yevodv 4uuj)av€L<; avSpe?. avayKri 
apa tov KaXcog exoara puOov dulouv elv ai paHov f| SittIouv, wauep uv4<; cpcta l , Kal peiapdlleiv ouk el? 
eutuxtaa 4v Suotuxlac alia towavtlov 4$ euTUxlac eli; SuoTUXiav pf) oia poxQ'npiai' alia 6 l’ apapnav 
peyalr|i’ i) o'lou eipritai p Peltiovcx; pallov i] xelpovcx;. aripelov 84 Kal to yLyvopevov upajtov pev yap 
ol irotrital touc tuxovtac pi)0ou<; dTrrpiGpouv, vw 64 utpl oliyac oi.Kiac al Kalli-otai tpayufiiaL 
ovvxiBevTcn, olov nepl ’AlKpecoya Kal Oloittouv Kal ’Opearrjv Kal Meleaypov Kal Qveaxr\v Kal Tijle^ov 
Kal oaou; alloiq oupp4pr|Kev f| uaGelv Seiva f] 7roif|oaL. t) pev oCv Kata tf)v t4xvt|V Kalliarr] tpaywSia 
4k taurnc tf|<; ouotdoecoi; 4cm.. (“There remains, then, the character between these two extremes,- 
that of a man who is not eminently good and just, yet whose misfortune is brought about not by 
vice or depravity, but some error or frailty. He must be one who is highly renowned and 
prosperous,--a personage like Oedipus, Thyestes, or other illustrious men of such families. A well 
constructed plot should, therefore, be single in its issue, rather than double as some maintain. 

The change of fortune should be not from bad to good, but from good to bad. It should come 
about as the result not of vice, but of some great error or frailty, in a character either such as we 
have described, or better rather than worse. The practice of the stage bears out our view. At first 
the poets recounted any legend that came in their way. Now, the best tragedies are founded on 
the story of a few houses,-on the fortunes of Alcmaeon, Oedipus, Orestes, Meleager, Thyestes, 
Telephus, and those others who have done or suffered something terrible. A tragedy, then, to be 
perfect according to the rules of art should be of this construction.” SHB) 

366 Else says: “Hence the hero must fall somewhere within the range, not between good 

and bad, but between good and average: high enough to awaken our pity but not so perfect as to 
arouse indignation at his misfortune, near enough to us to elicit our fellow-feeling but not so near 
as to forfeit all stature and importance. The formula defines a range of values (not a single point), 
within which various degrees and combinations of pity and fears are possible... (377-78). 
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tragic hero between both sides is the one who falls dc, xov avdSiov SuoxuxoOma; he 
should also be famous or prosperous, like Oedipus, Thyestes, and the noted men 
of such noble families 367 ; he is a character such as Aristotle has just described, 
or better, not worse, than that (fj oiou eiprycoa rj peA,xiovo<; paAlou ri x^povo<;) 368 ; he 
must be good (Trepl Se xa T]0r| xexxapa koxiv gjv Set axox<x(ea0oa. 'ey pev Kal iTpdoxoy 
ottwc xpnotd fj), 369 which does not mean good of superlative excellence. The 
above-quoted statements vindicate the conclusion that the tragic hero must be 
between good and average. 

In 1453a7-10 and al3-16, the controversial term apapxia appears twice: 81 
dpapxiav xiva (alO) and Si dpapxiay peyd^riv (al6). These sentences adumbrate 
that dpapxia is deeply bound up with the complex plot in that it is a primordial 
cause precipitating a protagonist into tragic TTepi™=x€ia. At the same time, the 
passage discloses that dpapxia has nothing to do with kccklcc «cd 
pox0r|pLa. Furthermore, the expression of 81 apapxiav peydlriv (53a16) prefigures 
that dpapxia is “something great and big” inasmuch as it can make it impossible 
for the hero to escape the tragic Trepmexeux. 370 Thus, the hero's cqiapxia must be 
something fatal enough to drive him into tragic death. Another fact is that 
Aristotle's argument in ch. 13 brings into relief a schema from a correlation 

367 Aristotle, Poetics, 1453a10-12. 

368 Aristotle, Poetics, 1453a16. 

369 Aristotle, Poetics, 1454a16/17. 

370 Else also reveals a similar understanding to the present writer, saying: “It should be, 
further, a ‘big’ mistake (53a16), one pregnant with disaster for the hero” (383). 
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between apapua and the two components of the complex plot. The major 
emphasis in ch. 13 is on the fact that the storyline should be constructed with 
avaywpi olq and irepLirexeia in order to maximize human eXeoQ and 
4>6pog. Simultaneously, he is convinced that eXeoc, and 4>6po<; are aroused when 
people witness the hero's fall into undeserved misfortune by his oqjapiLa. 371 

On the basis of such a perspective, Aristotle represents as the finest 
tragedies such stories as Alcmaeon, Oedipus, Orestes, Meleager, Thyestes, 
Telephus, those others who have happened either to undergo or to do fearful 
things (vuv 5e uepl oXlyac, o’lKiac al KaAliatai tpaycoSLoa auvtiGe'Toa, olov uepl 
’AA.K|aetova «m OLSittouv Kal ’Opeotr|v Kal MeAiaypov Kal ©ueaxriv Kal Tr|A.e4)ov Kal 
ooou; aXXoic, auppepriKev rj uaGelv 5eLva rj uoifiaca). 372 If each instance appears in a 
single work, this list will play a decisive role in discovering the meaning of apaptia 
in that these examples exhibit the prerequisites for the finest tragedy from 
Aristotle's viewpoint. Certainly analyzing the prerequisites would crystallize the 
ambiguity of apapTia much more clearly. However, two facts frustrate such a 
possibility. First, many ancient tragedians dealt with the above-exemplified 
heroes in their works. This fact makes it difficult for the interpreter to discern 
whose works Aristotle has in mind, when referring to each hero as model for the 
best tragedy. Second, among the works mentioned some remain in fragments 


371 This logical argument enables one to speculate that anaptia l |es i n th e nexus of avayvu) 
piau; and TTepiireTeia: apapua —» avayvuptou; — * irepiirema. 

372 Aristotle, Poetics, 1453a 18-22. 
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but others are no longer extant. 373 

Nevertheless, one evident fact is that the above examples of ch. 13 have 
relation to the four occurrences specified in ch. 14: 1453b15-54a15. The reason 
for such inference is that ch. 13 and 14 both deal with the same topic, the 
complex plot. Ch. 13 explains how the [aeiapoXfi of the complex plot should run; 
ch. 14 specifies the several cases occasioning its peiapoAri in detail. Moreover, in 
considering Aristotle's logic for argument in ch. 13, eXeog and 4>6po<; are generated 
from the hero's undeserved misfortune caused by his apapTia; in ch. 14, eXeog and 
4)6po<; are aroused from horrendous deeds such as slaying a close blood-relative 
in kyvola of identity. Both chapters have at least one thing in common in that they 
explain the detailed circumstances arousing ’4A.eoc and <j)6po<;. In this vein, the 
hero's irepnreceia by his dpaptia has inevitable relevance to the four cases 
enumerated in 1453b14ff., ch. 14. Going one step further, another reason for 
interpreting the apapila-text of ch. 13 in light of ch. 14 is elicited from the 
prerequisite (indispensable for provoking Iktoc, and cj>6po<;) in ch. 14. Aristotle 
depicts which kinds of acts strike people as terrible and pitiful in this way: 

But when the tragic incident occurs between those who are near or dear to 

one another—if, for example, a brother kills or intends to kill a brother, a 


373 Sophocles, Astydamas, Euripides, Agathon, Theodectes, Nicomachhus, Evaretus, 
Timotheus, Achaeus, Chaeremon, and Accius utilized Alcmaeon as the theme of their stories; 
Meleager was treated by Phrynichos, Sophocles, Euripides, Antiphon, and Sosigenes; Telephus 
was used by Aeschylus and Sophocles; single Oedipus tragedies were dealt with by Sophocles, 
Aeschylus, Achaeus, Carcinus, Euripides, Phiolocles, Xenocles, Nicomachus the Elder and the 
Younger, Theodectes, and Lycophron, possibly also Sosigenes; the tragedies about Thyestes 
were written by Euripides, Agathon, Carcinus, Apollodorus, Chaeremon, Cleophon, Digenes of 
Sinope, Ennius, Curiatius Maternus, Seneca, Sophocles, Accius, and Lycophron; the subject 
matter of Orestes was used in the tragedies by Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Carcinus, 
Euripides the Younger, Timesitheus, Theodectes, etc. Else, 391-98; Lucas, 145-46. 
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son his father, or a mother her son, or a son his mother, or any other deed 
of the kind is done—these are the situations to be looked for by the 
poet. 374 

As compared or contrasted with the above-mentioned models in light of 
1453b19-22, the most remarkable trait is the hero's slaying a close blood-relative 
in dyvoia of identity and then his fall into fatal misfortune along with duayv-wpioig. 
To put it concretely, the case that murder is planned or performed by brother on 
brother (aS€A4>6<; dSeAxjjov) corresponds to Thyestes (or, Orestes in Iphigeneia in 
Tauris ); or by son on father (uiog piyclpa) corresponds to Oedipus; or by mother 
on son (piynp uioy) corresponds to Meleager and Telephus; or by son on mother 
(moc, prixepa) corresponds to Alcmaeon and Orestes. 375 This fact provides for the 
interpreter a sort of justification that the multivocal apapiLa may be interpreted in 
light of chapter fourteen, especially of the four cases of slaying a close blood-kin 
(1453b14ff). Obviously ch. 14 manifests “what kinds of occurrence strike people 
as terrible and piteous.” 376 Thus, the problematic dpcqma has to be defined in 
light of 1453b14ff. 

To begin with, in surveying chapter fourteen, Aristotle encourages the 
poets to create human eXeoc and <j>6po<; not by mise-en-scene, but by 


374 Aristotle, Poetics, 1453b19-22, SHB. 


375 For the further accounts of what are known of tragedies relating to these six heroes 
refer to Else, 391-98. 


376 Aristotle, Poetics, 1453b14ff. 
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plot. 377 Then, he suggests the most effective circumstances to arouse human 
tleoQ and cj)6po<;: brother kills/intends to kill brother, son kills/intends to kill father, 
“mother kills/intends to kill son, son kills/intends to kill mother. 378 And Aristotle 
introduces four tragic cases occurring between close blood-relatives: (1) with full 
knowledge of identity murder is done; (2) with full knowledge of identity murder is 
planned but not done; (3) in ignorance of identity murder is done; (4) in ignorance 
of identity murder is planned but not done by recognition. 379 Aristotle says that 
the deed must either be done or not done, and wittingly or unwittingly (r\ yap 
-npaijoa avayKr\ pf] kcc! elSoxag r\ |af| elfiotou;). 380 He classifies those four cases 
from the worst one to the best one: (1) the worst case is to intend to kill a blood- 
relative with full knowledge of identity, and then not to do it; (2) a bad case is to 
commit a crime with full knowledge of identity; (3) a better case ( Oedipus- 
structure) is to commit a crime in ignorance of identity, and then to recognize it 
afterward; (4) the best case (Iphigenia/Merope- structure) is to intend a murder of 
a blood-relative in ignorance of identity, and then not to do it upon recognizing 
it. 381 The inferior cases are that with full knowledge of identity the murder of a 


377 Aristotle, Poetics, 1453b1-13. 

378 Aristotle, Poetics, 1453b14-26. 

379 Aristotle, Poetics, 1453b27-1454a9. 

380 Aristotle, Poetics, 1453b36/37. 

381 Aristotle, Poetics, 1453b37-1454a8. It should be noted that there is a discrepancy in 
Aristotle's own preference for plot-structure. In Ch. 13, he prefers the third (Oedipus-structure) 
which in Ch. 14 the fourth (Iphigenia/Merope-structure). Aristotle's preference for the fourth case 
conflicts with the conclusion of the previous chapter, where his emphasis is upon the third 
because the unhappy ending is right for tragedy. This is an important matter; however, in order to 
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blood-relative is performed or not; the superior cases are that in ignorance of 
identity the murder of a blood-relative is performed or not. Hence, the distinction 
between the superior case and the inferior case hinges upon whether the 
protagonist has full knowledge of identity or not. 

As a model of the superior plot, Aristotle exemplifies Oedipus, Merope, 
and Iphigenia, along with Helle. 382 In analyzing the Oedipus-structure, the 
protagonist is in complete ignorance of who his parents are; he kills his father 
and marries his mother; he recognizes it afterward; he falls into misfortune. 
According to the Iphigenia/Merope- structure (or Helle-structure), the protagonist 
is in thorough ignorance of who her blood-relative (brother/son) is; she intends to 
kill her blood-relative; she recognizes his identity immediately before murder; she 
does not kill him. Now, it becomes clear what the dvayvcdpunc means specifically 
in complex plot. In ch. 11, Aristotle has once defined it as |i€iapoA.ri dyvoia eig 
yvcoaiv. 383 At least within the confines of Aristotle's Poetics, dyvoia signifies 
“ignorance of the blood-relative's identity”; as for its meaning dvayvupiou; narrows 
down to recognizing the blood-relative's identity. 

From the viewpoint of such a concept concerning dyvota and dvayvcopioi;, 
the best tragic plot of ch. 13 ( Oedipus-structure ) evolves from the hero's 
ignorance of a blood-relative's identity, to his slaying a close blood-relative, to his 


focus on aiiapufa the present writer will postpone the discussion of this inconsistency to another 
context. 


382 As for Helle is neither the author nor the story known at all. 

383 Aristotle, Poetics, 1452a30. 
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kvayv6pwic, and, finally, to his fall into tragic irepurexeux. As mentioned above, in 
1453a7-10/13-16 cqiapua shows its relation to the complex plot because cqiapxia 
causes the hero to fall into tragic ^epm-reia. Moreover, through the description of 
“5 l etpctpziav peyaAr|v” (1453a 16), apapxla must be “something great and big” 
inasmuch as the hero cannot escape from nepi-iTe-ceia. In the Oedipus-structure, it 
is the ayvoia of blood-relative's identity that causes the hero to fall into tragic 
nepurezeia. Thus, apapzLa in 1453a10/16 must be the ayvoia of blood-relative's 
identity. 

In order to ascertain whether the final determination of meaning of apapua 
in 1453a 10/16 is exact or not, it is necessary to dissect the six heroes whom 
Aristotle exemplifies as the finest tragedies such as Alcmaeon, Oedipus, Orestes, 
Meleager, Thyestes, Telephus, and those others who have happened either to 
undergo or to do fearful things. 384 Alcmeon slew his mother (Eriphyle) in 
obedience to a command from his father (Amphiaraus) at the time of the latter's 
departure for Thebes. Especially the ancient tragedian Astydamas managed to 
make Alcmeon kill his mother in dyvoia of her identity, only to discover his mistake 
afterwards. 385 Meleager was killed by his mother Althaea, either by a curse or by 
burning the half-burnt log which contained his spark of life because Meleager 
slew his mother's brothers. Meleager's statement to Heracles in Hades shows 


384 Aristotle, Poetics, 1453a18-22. The following discussion is indebted to Else’s 
description of the six heroes in his book, 391-99. Oedipus and Iphigenia will be omitted from this 
discussion because they are mentioned above. 

385 Cf. Aristotle, Poetics, 1453b33. 
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that his killing his uncles happened accidentally in dyvoia of who his opponents 
were in a fierce fight where it was hard to recognize a ‘dear one.’ Thyestes was 
invited to a fearsome banquet on the flesh of his sons but he was in dyvoia of the 
fact. Telephus, the son of Heracles and Auge, had been separated from his 
mother. King Teuthras of Mysia welcomed him and let him marry the king's 
adopted daughter, who is none other than Telephus' own mother Auge. On the 
wedding night, immediately before slaying her new bridegroom out of loyalty to 
Heracles, Auge recognized his identity. In ch. 14 Aristotle appends ’OSuooeix; 
’AKav0ouX^ and Kpea4>6vuric to the above list of the exemplary tragedies. 386 In 
order to search for his father, Telegonus, the son of Odysseus by Circe, landed in 
Ithaca by night. Mistaking his son for a marauder, Odysseus fought him and was 
wounded fatally by his son's spear which was tipped with fish-bone. But 
Telegonus did not realize what he had done until after his father's death. 387 In the 
Kpea(|)6irrr|<;, Merope regarded a stranger, actually her disguised son (Aigyptos), 
as the murderer of her youngest son (Aigyptos). So, Merope planned to avenge 
her son on the stranger in ayvoia of his true identity. Right before she performed 
her plan to chop him up in bed with an ax at night, through seeing his face 
reflected by moonlight her manservant perceived the stranger to be the son of his 
master, Aigyptos. Merope came near chopping up her own son on account of 
her dyvoia of who the stranger was. As shown above, all of the exemplary heroes 


386 Aristotle, Poetics, 1453b30-34. 

387 Lucas, 153. 
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are involved in horrible occurrences slaying a close blood-relative because of 
their misidentification of “a dear one.” Thus, apap-cia of the aforementioned 
heroes is their dyvoia of the blood-relative's identity. 

Some Aspects of 'A|iapua 

In considering cqaap-rLa to be ayvoia of a blood-relative’s identity, there are 
some aspects which the interpreter has to take into account. These facets are 
entirely derived from all instances that Aristotle has up to now introduced as the 
best tragedies. The first aspect is that dpapTia does not confine itself to the hero, 
but applies to both sides. In the case of killing a dear one, neither does the hero 
recognize the identity of his blood kindred, nor do the persons who encounter the 
hero perceive his heroic aivoc. In the instance that Alcmeon slew his mother 
(Eriphyle), for example, both of them were totally ignorant about “who killed 
whom.” If either side had become aware of the identity of his/her opponent, 
Alcmeon's matricide could have been prevented. This case is the same as 
Oedipus'. If either Oedipus or his father had known who his opponent was, 
Oedipus' patricide could surely have been precluded. In the Iphigenia story, both 
Orestes and Iphigenia did not know each other at first. But their recognition of 
their mutual identity could forefend murder of a blood-kin. That Meleager slew 
his uncles resulted from a hot fight that prevented them from recognizing one 
another. That Telephus and Auge did not recognize each other at first brought 
forth Auge's plan to slay her son. Right before the attempt to slay him, however, 
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her recognition kept her from killing her son. In the ’ 05 uooeu<; ’AKavGo-nAr^ also, 
Telegonus and Odysseus did not recognize each other, with the result that the 
son slew his father. If either side had known who his opponent was, patricide 
certainly would not have occurred. In the KpeocjjovTTig, that Merope mistook a 
stranger as the murderer of her son (Aigyptos) implies that they were unaware of 
each other at first. Immediately before her slaying him, however, she discovered 
that the stranger was her very own son, Aigyptos. In this story, the recognition 
obviated a tragic filicide. 

The second aspect is that both sides retain the probability of becoming a 
victim of apaptia. Not only can the hero slay his blood-relative, but the hero can 
also be slain by a close blood-kin who does not recognize the heroic cavoc. The 
former case includes Alcmeon's matricide, Oedipus' patricide, Meleager's 
homicide of his uncles, and Telegonus' wounding Odysseus; the latter case 
contains Iphigenia's attempt to kill Orestes, Auge's try to murder Telephus, and 
Merope's plan to slay Aigyptos. In either case, the hero kills his close blood-kin 
or he is killed by his close blood-kin, the hero cannot help becoming a victim of 
apapiia. At the same time, this case is equally applied to those who encounter 
the hero; for they will either kill the hero, who is their dear one, or be killed by 
him. Irrespective of whether the hero becomes a murderer of a close blood- 
relative or he is murdered by a dear one, these consequences make both sides 
victims of apaptia. 

Another inductive inference is that apap-cia is a primordial cause which 
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forces the hero to fall into nepi-nema kE, euxuxia c, el<; Suaxuxiai'. As shown in 
13.1453a7-10/13-16, the hero’s apapxia must be not only fatal enough to drive 
him into unmerited misfortune, but also great/big (61 apapxiav peyaA.riv') enough to 
make it impossible for the hero to escape the tragic Trepiirereia. Furthermore, 
apapxia is not so much the hero's action or tragic misfortune but his inner 
condition. Obviously, the hero's tragic misfortune is the consequence of his 
action caused by his inner state (i.e., dyvoia of some important fact that the hero 
must know, etc.), apapxia may be defined as the primary cause of some action 
generating its outcome. 

To sum up, this chapter has examined how the ancient tragedians used 
the cdvcx; motif in combination with the apapxia, a decisive factor by which a 
hero’s life changed from prosperity to adversity and, as a result, he was killed 
tragically. This linkage of thealvog motif with apapxia has been ascertained to 
extend the primary meaning of aluoQ, the hero’s unknown or hidden identity, to 
misidentification of a dear one. In Greek tragedy, the alvoc motif appeared as a 
form of literary expression in which the hero’s unknown/hidden identity caused 
misidentification of a dear one, with the result that the hero’s life was terminated 
tragically. Now, concerning the Greco-Roman world, where the heroic spirit of 
Greek tragedy permeated every social stratum, the next chapter will explore what 
Christology and message the evangelist intended to deliver to his believing 
community by adopting the alvoc; motif into his composition. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

INTERPRETATION OF THE MESSIANIC SECRET 
IN LIGHT OF THE HEROIC AIN02 

This chapter will discuss what Mark’s Christology using the atvoc motif 
suggested to people living in the Greco-Roman world. This work needs to 
examine the life setting of Mark’s original recipients, from which his motive for 
writing will be inferred, for their particular life setting motivated him to write a 
special message for them. In fact, since the author’s motive for writing is not 
strictly historical, but always etiological and frequently apologetic, a biblical 
author’s report is not composed to satisfy the curiosity of the critical historian, but 
to encourage his believing community to stand firmly on the instructions they 
have been given even in harsh circumstances, and to defend their beliefs and 
practices by retelling the anecdotes of the evangelic tradition. 388 In this vein, the 
biblical author’s message would naturally be constructed according to the various 
theological and spiritual needs caused by their life setting. 

In this aspect, the alv oq motif utilized as a way of creating Mark’s message 
is deeply bound up with Mark’s motive for writing. The recognition of the author’s 


388 Cf. Benjamin W. Bacon, The Beginnings of Gospel Story: A Historico-criticai inquiry 
into the Sources and Structure of the Gospel according to Mark (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1909), ix. 
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motive will give a clue by which today’s reader may understand that their life 
setting induced Mark to portray Jesus as a great example (or prototype) of 
martyrdom and his disciples as those who follow the way (65oq) that Jesus walked. 
In other words, what does it imply that Mark’s message for the Christians dying 
under severe persecution was constructed by the image of Jesus drawn by the 
alvoc; motif? Perhaps, isn’t it to show there is a certain kind of correlation 
between the hero’s tragic death in Greek tragedy (but his death is regarded as an 
authentic victory in an ultimate sense), Jesus’ tragic death and the pathetic death 
of the Roman Christians who follows the way (6 56c) along which Jesus walked? 
Keeping these questions in mind, this study will first discuss Mark’s role in 
composition of the Gospel, then analyze the Gospel’s structure, and finally infer 
Mark’s Christology and message for his community. 

Mark’s Role in Composition of the Gospel 

Since the early patristic tradition introduced Mark as a simple scribe who 
wrote accurately what Peter had said, the Christian church has accepted this 
tradition without objection for a long time. However, since William Wrede made 
public the theory of the Messianic Secret in 1901, it has been suggested that 
Mark is not so much a simple scribe of the Petrine tradition as a creative 
theologian. In fact, the direction of Gospel interpretation will change according to 
whether one sees Mark as a simple scribe or a creative theologian. If Mark is a 
simple scribe who transcribed patristic tradition at its face value, the task of 
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Gospel interpretation is to seek the Petrine theology; if Mark’s role is creative, it is 
to pursue his own theology. Thus, clarifying Mark’s role in composition of the 
Gospel is the primary issue that those who study his Gospel must consider. 

Subject to a belief that there is no necessity for rejecting patristic tradition 
without a good and persuasive reason not to accept it, this study will argue that, 
by fitting the Petrine tradition into his own theological system, Mark, the 
interpreter of Peter, produced his peculiar message in accordance with the 
manifold needs of the original recipients living in their own particular life setting, 
especially in a creative way beyond the role of a cut-and-paste editor who 
shuffled traditions and placed them into a piecemeal format. Since Mark’s motive 
for gospel composition had an etiological relation with the life settings of the 
original recipients, it will be asserted that the gospel message must have been 
constructed by Mark’s creative work in accordance with the critical situation and 
problems which the primary recipients faced. This arguing point demands not 
only to define the Gospel’s provenance of the Gospel (viz., the authorship and 
readership, the date and place of writing), but also to infer the Gospel’s purpose 
from Mark’s writing motive based on consideration of Sitz im Leben of the Gospel. 

The Provenance of the Gospel 

Authorship 

Nowhere in the Gospel does the author divulge his own identity. 
Nevertheless, a number of scholars have detected who the author is, even 
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having gone so far as to say that the evangelist introduced his own brief 
autobiographical reminiscence by depicting himself as the young man fleeing 
naked in the scene of Jesus’ arrest in the garden (14:51 f). 389 However, the 
earliest patristic testimony on Mark’s authorship comes from a church father in 
the early second century named Papias, who maintained, on the basis of an early 
witness, that Mark, the interpreter of Peter, wrote accurately what he 
remembered of Peter’s preaching. In spite of the early tradition acknowledging 
Mark’s authorship with unanimity, today's scholars convince themselves that this 
is not the case and they cannot determine even whether Mark was a Jew or a 
Gentile because Markos (Greek) and Marcus (Latin) were very popular names in 
the contemporary world. 390 It is generally said that the Second Gospel was 
written by an anonymous Christian, or John Mark, or someone named Mark, but 
not the John Mark. 391 


389 Alexander B. Bruce, “The Synoptic Gospels,” vol 1 of The Expositor’s Greek 
Testament (Grands Rapids: W. B. Eerdmans Publishing, 1951), 441-42. 

390 Cf. Werner Georg Kummel, Introduction to the New Testament, rev. ed. trans. Howard 
Clark Kee (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1975), 68-70; Martin Hengel, Studies in the Gospel of 
Mark, trans. John Bowden (London: SCM Press, 1985), 47-50; Kurt Niederwimmer, “Johannes 
Markus und die Frage nach dem Verfasser des zweiten Evangeliums,” Zeitschrift Fur die 
neutestamentiiche Wissenshaft 58 (1967): 172-88. 

391 Modern scholars challenging the trustworthiness of Papias’ testimony are 
Niederwimmer and Kummel. They raise an objection to the traditional belief that the author of the 
Second Gospel was John Mark mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles. According to 
Niederwimmer, taking a clue from 1 Peter 5:13, Papias created a pure literary fiction in order to 
antagonize the Gnostics of Asia Minor in the second century. As for the author of the Second 
Gospel, Niederwimmer proposes several reasons for John Mark’s non-authorship as follows: first, 
while John Mark who was a resident in Jerusalem must have been well informed of the 
Palestinian geography, the author of the Second Gospel was not sufficiently familiar with it (Mk 
7:31); second, while John Mark who was a Jewish Christian must have known Jewish practices, 
the author of the Second Gospel was not deeply acquainted with them (7:3-4); third, the stories 
about Peter did not originate from the apostle in that they have the same characteristics as the 
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External Evidence: As Bishop of Hierapolis who flourished in the early 
second century, Papias was known as the companion of Polycarp, a disciple of 
John the Apostle. 392 He composed five books under the title, Exegesis of the 
Lord’s Oracles, snippets of which can be found in Eusebius’s works. Papias’ 
statement (dating from about A.D. 120/30 393 ) on Mark’s authorship reads as 
follows: 

And the Presbyter used to say this, “Mark became Peter’s interpreter and 
wrote accurately all that he remembered, not, indeed, in order, of the 
things said or done by the Lord. For he had not heard the Lord, nor had 
he followed him, but later on, as I said, followed Peter, who used to give 
teaching as necessity demanded but not making, as it were, an 
arrangement of the Lord’s oracles, so that Mark did nothing wrong in thus 
writing down single points as he remembered them. For to one thing he 
gave attention, to leave out nothing of what he had heard and to make no 


stories in the other Gospels. Kiimmel also suggests several reasons for Papias’ unreliability as 
follows: first, a special relation of Mark to the Petrine tradition cannot be proved; second, Papias 
or the presbyter cited by him had no trustworthy knowledge on the relation of the author of Mark 
to Peter; third, the author did not know that the report about the Baptist’s death (6:17ff.) does not 
correspond with Palestinian practice; fourth, the author wrote for Gentile Christians with a sharp 
rejection of the unbelieving Jews; fifth, Papias’ statement that Mark wrote accurately what Peter 
said is wrong, because the Second Gospel is a literary product of complex and partly 
contradictory tradition. However, standing in sharp contrast to the positions adopted by 
Niederwimmer, KOmmel and the like, Martin Hengel argues that Papias’ tradition is not a literary 
invention but handed down from John the presbyter whose activity should be dated about 70-100. 
As for Mark’s authorship, “Mark was a Greek-speaking Jewish Christian who also understood 
Aramaic” (Hengel, 46). Albeit Mark was unacquainted with Galilee, he was acquainted with 
Jerusalem and Palestinian Judaism. Hengel identifies Mark with the John Mark of Acts who was 
a former inhabitant of Jerusalem. He proves the author’s relationship with Peter through Justin 
Martyr’s statement referring to the reminiscences of Peter (Dial. 106.3). In Hengel’s belief, the 
beginning of the Second Gospel was deeply bound up with the authority of the name of Peter. Cf. 
Hengel, Studies in the Gospel of Mark, 45-53. 

392 In “Against Heresies,” in The Apostolic Fathers with Justin Martyr and Irenaeus, Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, vol. 1 (Grand Rapids: W. B. Eerdmans Publishing, 1956), 5.4, Irenaeus 
introduced Papias as “the hearer of John, and a companion of Polycarp.” From this Metzger 
infers that Papias must have lived from about AD. 70 to about 140. Bruce M. Metzger, The 
Canon of the New Testament: Its Origin, Development, and Significance (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1987), 51-52. The original texts and translation used in the chapter are cited from 
Eusebius, The Ecclesiastical History, trans. Kirsopp Lake and J. E. L. Oulton, 3 vols., Loeb 
Classical Library (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932); cf. Eusebius. 3.39.1,4, 7, 14, 15. 

393 Hengel, Studies in the Gospel of Mark, 47. 
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false statements in them.” 394 

This tradition apparently identified the author of the Gospel with the John 
Mark of Acts, “since Papias seems to have this man in mind when he speaks of 
Mark as the interpreter of Peter toward the end of the latter’s life, presumably in 
Rome, where Peter died.” 395 According to scholars, Papias knew 1 Peter (HC 
2.15.2; 3.39.17), a letter that links the Mark known by Peter with Silas in Rome (1 
Pet 5:12-13). In Acts 15:22-40 John Mark is described as a companion of Silas, 
Paul, and other Christians, and the same man (apparently) is pictured as being in 
Rome in Col 4:10 and 2 Tim 4:11. Papias’ linkage of Mark both with Rome and 
with Silas, therefore, strongly suggests that he thought the evangelist was the 
John Mark of Acts and the Pauline correspondence. 396 

Besides Papias, some patristic writings testify also to Mark’s authorship. 
For example, Justin Martyr, an apologist who flourished in the first half of the 
second century, once referred to “Peter’s memoirs” in quoting Mark 3:17 on the 
name that Jesus gave Peter and on the name Boanerges for James and John— 
doubtless alluding to the tradition reported by Papias that John Mark wrote down 


394 Eusebius, 3.39.15. 

395 The following discussion is indebted to Joel Marcus, Mark 1-8: A New Translation with 
Introduction and Commentary, Anchor Bible, vol. 27A (New York: Doubleday, 2000), 18, 22; C. E. 
B. Cranfield, The Gospel According to Saint Mark: An Introduction and Commentary, Cambridge 
Greek Testament Commentary (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1963), 5-6; Raymond 
Edward Brown and John P. Meier, Antioch and Rome: New Testament Cradles of Catholic 
Christianity (New York: Paulist Press, 1983), 191-94. 

396 Marcus, 22. 
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Peter’s words. 397 As Bishop of Lyons in Gaul, Irenaeus, who flourished in the 
latter half of the second century, articulated his conviction of Mark’s authorship as 
follows: “After their departure, Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, did also 
hand down to us in writing what had been preached by Peter.” 398 In the old Latin 
manuscripts, an Anti-Marcionite Prologue (c. A.D. 160-180) also attested that “He 
[Mark] was Peter’s interpreter. After the death of Peter himself he wrote down 
this same gospel in the regions of Italy.” 399 The Muratorian Canon (c. A.D. 200) 
contains the opening statement which is followed by the words Tertium euangelii 
librum secundum Lucam [Third Book of the Gospel according to Luke] . .. 
quibus tamen interfuit et ita posuit [at which he was present so he recorded 
them]. 400 This broken phrase is generally believed to follow a reference to 
Peter’s teaching sed iuxta quod audierat a Petro in concionibus [but according to 


397 Justin Martyr says: “And when it is said that He changed the name of one of the 
apostles to Peter; and when it is written in the memories of Him that this so happened, as well as 
that He changed the names of other two brothers, the son of Zebedee, to Boanerges, which 
means sons of thunder” (106). Justin, “Dialogue with Trypho,” in The Apostolic Fathers with 
Justin Martyr and Irenaeus, Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. 1 (Grand Rapids: W. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing, 1956); cf. Metzger, Canon of the New Testament, 145. 

393 Irenaeus, 3.1.1; cf. Eusebius, 5.8.3a. 

399 This is cited in Vincent Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark: The Greek Text 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1966), 3. 

400 A list of New Testament books drawn up c. 190 and so named because the sole 
manuscript to preserve the list, an incomplete Latin manuscript of the seventh or eighth century, 
was discovered and published by Gardinal L. A. Muratori in 1740. The Latin phrase is cited from 
Taylor, 5; cf. Geoffrey M. Hahneman, The Muratorian Fragment and the Development of the 
Canon, Oxford Theological Monographs (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992), 6-7; E. S. Buchanan, 
“The Codex Muratorianus,” Journal of Theological Studies 9 (1907): 537-45. Taylor introduces 
that many scholars regard quibus as the second half of aliquilbus. However, the allegation is a 
mere conjecture by scholars and such conjecture cannot be presented as real fact. 
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what he had heard from Peter in the gatherings] 401 Clement of Alexandria also 

refers to Mark’s authorship in his book Hypotyposes: 

When Peter had publicly preached the word at Rome, and by the Spirit 
had proclaimed the Gospel, that those present, who were many, exhorted 
Mark, as one who had followed him for a long time and remembered what 
had been spoken, to make a record of what was said; and that he did this, 
and distributed the Gospel among those that asked him. And that when 
the matter came to Peter’s knowledge he neither strongly forbade it nor 
urged it forward. 402 

But a great light of religion shone on the minds of the hearers of Peter, so 
that they were not satisfied with a single hearing or with the unwritten 
teaching of the divine proclamation, but with every kind of exhortation 
besought Mark, whose Gospel is extant, seeing that he was Peter’s 
follower, to leave them a written statement of the teaching given them 
verbally, nor did they cease until they had persuaded him, and so became 
the cause of the Scripture called the Gospel according to Mark. And they 
say that the Apostle, knowing by the revelation of the spirit to him what 
had been done, was pleased at their zeal, and ratified the scripture for 
study in the churches. 403 

In the early third century, Tertullian published his book Against Marcion, in which 
he suggested his thoughts on the four authoritative Gospels by saying “The same 
authority of the apostolic churches will afford evidence to the other Gospels 
also ... whilst that which Mark published may be affirmed to be Peter’s whose 


401 In the Papias tradition, the immediate context of the above phrase makes clear that 
“he” refers to Mark and “which” refers to the Peter’s preaching. Water W. Wessell, Mark, 
Expositor’s Bible Commentary, vol. 8 (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1984), 606; 
Taylor, 5. According to Metzger, “Although the beginning of the list is fragmentary, one can be 
virtually certain that the Gospel according to Matthew was named first, and that the first line 
preserved in the Fragment refers to Mark. The mutilated sentence may have said originally that 
Mark was not an eyewitness of all to which he testifies, but wrote his Gospel on the testimony of 
one or more who were eyewitnesses.” Metzger, Canon of the New Testament, 195. 

402 Eusebius, 6.14.6-7. 

403 Eusebius, 2.15.1b-2a. 
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interpreter Mark was.” 404 In his Commentary on Matthew, Origen alluded to John 
Mark’s authorship in this way: 

... as having learnt by tradition concerning the four Gospels, which alone 
are unquestionable in the Church of God under heaven . .. that according 
to Mark, who wrote it in accordance with Peter’s instructions, whom also 
Peter acknowledged as his son in the catholic epistle, speaking in these 
terms: “She that is in Babylon, elect together with you, saluteth you; and 
so doth Mark my son.” 405 

Epiphanius who flourished toward the close of the fourth century, just a little 
earlier than Jerome, also said: “Mark, who came directly after Matthew, was 
ordered to issue the Gospel by St. Peter at Rome, and after writing it was sent by 
St. Peter to Egypt.” 406 Also Jerome, who flourished toward the close of the fourth 
century and the beginning of the fifth, mentioned this issue before in this way: 
“Mark, disciple and interpreter of Peter, wrote a short Gospel at the request of the 
brethren in Rome, embodying what he had heard Peter tell. When Peter had 
heard it, he approved it and issued it to the churches to be read by his 
authority.” 407 

From the external evidence as cited above the following information can 
be deduced. (1) According to Papias’ tradition the author of the Second Gospel 


404 Tertullian, Latin Christianity: Its Founder, Tertullian: I. Apologetic, II. Anti-Marcion, III. 
Ethical, Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. 3 (Peabody, Mass: Hendrickson Publishers, 1994), Anti- 
Marcion, 4.5. 

405 Eusebius, 6.25.5. 

406 Epiphanius, “Against Quartodecimans,” in The Panarion of Epiphanius of Salamis, 
trans. Frank Williams, sects. 47-80 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1994), 6.10. 

407 Jerome, On Illustrious Men, trans. Thomas P. Halton, Fathers of the Church, vol. 100 
(Washington, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 1999), 8.1. 
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was identified with John Mark. (2) The main source of Mark’s testimony was the 
preaching of Peter in the narratives. (3) He wrote the Gospel by resting on his 
own memory after some length of time from that time when he had heard Peter’s 
preaching. 408 (4) Since the word epiitiveikeg may be translated either “interpreter” 
or “translator,” the question, whose theology (Mark’s or Peter’s) affected the 
Gospel, may hinge a great deal on the translation of eppriveikeg. (5) As reflecting 
the occasional nature of Peter’s preaching, the presbyter’s judgment that John 
Mark did not write “in order” (oti nevtoi. td^i) may be understood as lack of either 
“chronological order” or “rhetorical/artistic order.” 409 (6) Peter’s discourses 
complying with the needs (upog tag xpetag) of his audience imply that the early 
tradition handed down to John Mark was the message contextualized according 
to the life settings of apostolic evangelists’ audience. 410 (7) If John Mark wrote 
from his own memory as “Peter’s interpreter,” he might reinterpret the early 
tradition in order to provide a fit message for his community in its particular life 
settings. If this is the case, it may be said that this Gospel contains Mark’s 
theology in which Mark rearranged, modified, interpolated, and reshaped the 


408 According to Anti-Marcionite Prologue to Mark, Irenaeus, etc., the time Mark wrote the 
Second Gospel was after Peter’s (and Paul’s) death. 

409 While Hengel interprets the phrase “ou |j4vtoi xd^ei.” as “chronological/historical order,” 
Rober A. Guelich sees it as “rhetorical/artistic order.” Hengel, 48; Robert A. Guelich, Mark 1-8:26, 
Word Biblical Commentary, vol. 34a (Dallas, TX: Word Books, 1989), xxvii. According to Martin, 
“Mark’s lack of order (ra£u;) is explained on the single ground that Peter’s original preaching was 
ad hoc (if this is what irpog tag xpeiag means) and not arranged to form a owtct^g of dominical 
oracles,...” Martin, “A Note on Papias’ Witness to Mark (Eusebius, HE, III. 39),” cited in Mark, 
Evangelist and Theologian (Exeter: Paternoster Press, 1972), 80-83. 

410 Cf. Wessell, 605. 
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early tradition inherited from Peter. 411 (8) Historicity of Mark’s authorship can be 
induced from the tendency of the anti-pseudograph in the patristic tradition. In 
fact, a common trend in those days was that, by appropriating the names of the 
Apostles or the prominent figures in the Old Testament as if they were genuine 
authors, authority was given to the so-called pseudographers. In this vein, if it 
had not been for the strong support of historicity, the early church would not have 
ascribed the authorship of the Second Gospel to Mark, a secondary figure who 
was neither an apostle nor otherwise prominent in the early church. (9) 
Especially, John Mark was known to the early church as having tarnished his 
reputation by leaving Paul and Barnabas in the middle of a missionary campaign 
(Acts 13:13) and, for that reason, Paul had refused to take him on a second 
missionary endeavor (15:37-39). It is most unlikely that the early church would 
have attributed a Gospel to John Mark without strong evidence that he wrote it. 
(10) Furthermore, it seems to be much more reasonable that the Gospel was not 
written anonymously by just anyone, but by John Mark, behind whom there was 
an even greater authority of the Apostle Peter. 412 

Internal Evidence: The Bible’s silence about Mark’s authorship makes it 
not only almost impossible to get from the Bible a clue to the solution of the 
question, Who was Mark as cited in the external evidence? It is also possible to 

411 Martin says: “The latter explanation of rrpog tag ypeiag helps to elucidate the 
subsequent admission that Peter was not making a compilation (ouvta^g) of the dominical oracles 
and that Mark did no wrong in writing down single items in the form dmopvripoveupata wg direpvripove 
uaev” ( 82 ). 

412 Hengel, 45-53. 
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infer that the Mark in the New Testament may not be the Mark in the patristic 
writings. Nevertheless, this study has inferred that it was John Mark who was 
associated with Peter as his interpreter in the early tradition and identified as the 
author of the Second Gospel. In this vein, it is significant to investigate whether 
the biblical Mark was equipped with both the interior qualifications and the 
exterior conditions that would suggest he could be the biblical author. 

John Mark’s identity may be articulated by the biblical passages referring 
to him as follows. 413 (1) John Mark was the son of a woman prominent in the 
early Jerusalem church whose house was large enough for a meeting of a group 
of Christians (Ac. 12:12). From the fact that the early church gathered at her 
house, “early tradition also identified the home of Mark and his mother as the 
location of the last supper.” 414 These facts coincide with the contention that 
authorship must be not only a Jerusalemite, pointing out that there is an unusual 
number of Aramaic words and phrases in the Gospel, but also a Jew in that he 
has frequently utilized biblical quotations and allusions (1:2-3; 7:6-7; 12:10-11; 
12:36), sometimes in subtle ways, i.e. the allusions to Ps 22 in the account of 
Jesus crucifixion, 15:24-34. 415 (2) John Mark’s cousin, Barnabas (Col 4:10) was 
a wealthy Greek-speaking Levite from Cyprus (Ac. 4:36), donating all his 
property to the infant church (Ac. 4:37). For a certain period he did missionary 

413 Mark is mentioned in Ac. 12:12, 25; 13:5, 13; 15:37 and in four New Testament 
epistles, i.e., Col. 4:10; Phm. 24; 2 Tim. 4:11; 1 Pet. 5:13. 

414 Mk 14:12-26; Donald A. Carson et al., An Introduction to the New Testament (Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1992), 93, n. 12. 

415 Hengel, 45-53. 
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work with his nephew John Mark (12:25ff.). While on the first missionary journey 
John Mark was regarded as an irresponsible helper of the missionary team by 
Paul and Barnabas (Ac 13:5, 13; cf. 15:37), in much later years Paul 
recommended him as his faithful helper. 416 These facts coincide with the view of 
the Gospel’s similarity to Pauline emphases, for John Mark was an associate of 
Paul both in Acts and in the Pauline correspondence. 417 (3) Since John Mark had 
a double name of which one part was Jewish and the other part was Greek, he 
could have been a Greek-speaking Jew, whom Peter also introduced as his close 
junior colleague (1 Pet 5:13). These facts are compatible with the tradition that 
Mark was Peter’s interpreter. In other words, since “the Galilean fisherman 
Simon will never have learnt Greek thoroughly enough to have been able to 
present his teaching fluently in unexceptionable Greek,” “the Greek Palestinian 
John Mark, whose house Peter visited first in the legend of Acts 12:12ff after his 
liberation from prison, was presumably later his companion and indeed 
interpreter where that was necessary.” 418 

In building the John-Markan hypothesis, since his house was a meeting 
place of the early church, Mark seems to get acquainted with the apostolic 
figures. From the fact that Mark was a helper of Barnabas (a Hellenized uncle), 
Paul and Peter, John Mark would be intimate with at least three prominent 


416 Phm. 24; Col. 4:10; 2 Tim. 4:11. 

417 Marxswn, 85-92, 98-101; Marcus, 19. 

418 Hengel, 50. 
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apostolic figures; he would be associated with the early centers of Christian 
tradition such as Jerusalem, Antioch and Rome; he would be involved in 
missionary work to the Gentiles. In such circumstances, John Mark must have 
been exposed to the early traditions about Jesus, with the consequence that he 
would have been captivated by an ardent desire to write the Gospel for the 
Gentile community in its critical life settings. Hengel affirms that “in all probability 
the Mark mentioned in the New Testament (1 Pet 5:13; Phil 24; Col 4:10; 2 Tim 
4:11) and John Mark (Ac 12:12, 25; 15:37, 39) which only has MapKog, are 
identical.” 419 Joachim Gnilka also says: “Mark who is mentioned in this [Papias’s] 
statement is John Mark (Ac 12:12), a Jewish Christian in Jerusalem, who is an 
associate of the Apostle Paul (Ac 13:5, 13; Col 4:10; Phi 24) and Peter’s follower 
(Pet 5:13).” 420 

Interestingly enough, the New Testament has nothing inconsistent with the 
external evidence of John Mark’s authorship. “All but Augustine claimed further 
that Mark wrote in association with Peter.” 421 Nobody in the early church raised 
any objection to the claim of Papias nor did anyone have any reason for not 
accepting his claim. Neither should the external evidence of the early church be 
accepted without criticism, nor should the tradition be rejected without good 


419 Hengel, 155, n.71. 

420 “Mit Markus ist der Jerusalemer Judenchrist Johannes Markus (Apg 12,12), der 
Begleiter des Apostels Paulus (Apg 13,5.13; Kol4,10; Phlm24) und Schuler des Petrus (IPetr 
5,13) gemeint.” Joachim Gnilka, Das Evangelium nach Markus (Zurich: Benziger, 1978), 33. 

421 James A. Brooks, Mark, New American Commentary, vol. 23 (Nashville: Broadman 
Press, 1991), 26. 
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reason. 


Place of Writing and Readership 

The study of the Gospel’s life setting cannot avoid the questions: “Was the 
Gospel recorded in Rome by Mark the interpreter of Peter?” or “Was it composed 
by an anonymous Christian in either Galilee or Syria, or elsewhere?” While 
some scholars have advocated that the Gospel was written by an anonymous 
Christian in locations other than Rome (i.e., the Galilean origin and the Syrian 
origin), however, the other scholars endowing the Papias tradition with historicity 
have generally accepted the Roman origin according to the early church 
tradition 422 Away to determine which theory is acceptable is to define the 


422 The divergent views on the Gospel’s origin may be simplified into three categories: the 
Roman origin, the Galilean Origin, and the Syrian Origin. As for the Roman origin, those who 
support the Roman origin advocate that Mark was addressing Gentile Christians sometime 
shortly before or after the destruction of Jerusalem and its temple by the Romans in 70 A.D. As 
buttressed by the early church tradition, this hypothesis is backed up by Martin Hengel, Ernest 
Best, Samuel G. F. Brandon and the like. In introducing their views in epitome, Hengel assumes 
that the Second Gospel was composed in Rome in the aftermath of Nero’s nameless persecution 
before the demolition of Jerusalem (Hengel, 41-30). Best also argues that the Gospel was written 
in Rome to encourage the Marcan community “in danger of slipping back into ‘the easy and self- 
indulgent life which seemed to be the goal of the Greco-Roman world”' (Best, 144). Brandon 
contends that the Gospel was composed as an apologia for Roman Christians living in the 
aftermath of the Jewish war at a time shortly after A.D. 71. The argument for the Galilean origin is 
similar to the argument for the Roman origin: the Gospel is believed to have been written in 
Galilee either before or after the ravage of Jerusalem and its temple. However, this hypothesis 
has no external evidence so that it depends upon internal data from within the Gospel 
itself. Those who support the Galilean origin are Willi Marxsen, Werner Kelber, and the like. 
According to Marxsen, the Gospel was written in near Galilee before the destruction of Jerusalem 
in order to summon the community to Galilee where Jesus’ parousia would take place (Marxsen, 
54-94; esp. see 64-66) Kelber argues that the Gospel was written in Galilee, including the 
Decapolis and the area of Tyre and Sidon, in the aftermath of the Jewish war as the setting for 
the Second Gospel (Kelber, 130). The Syrian origin has also been upheld by some scholars, 
such as Vielhauer P., Luhrmann, Howard Clark Kee, etc. (See Guelich, xxix). Especially, from 
the fact that Antioch was a bilingual center of early Christianity, in his book published in 1915, W. 
C. Allen suggests that the Gospel was first produced in Aramaic in Jerusalem and was later 
translated into Greek at Antioch (Allen, 6). By accepting Allen’s view published in 1922, J. 
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external evidence supported by the early church traditions and to investigate 
whether such external evidence can be verified by the inner evidence of the 
Scripture. 423 If the biblical reference coincides with the patristic tradition, and if 
the former has no conflict with the latter, there is no necessity for refusing the 
patristic tradition. 

External Evidence: Eusebius testifies that, when Simon Magus has 
deluded many inhabitants of Rome with tricky sorcery, Peter proclaims the gospel, 
with the result that the power of Simon is extinguished immediately. At this time, 
Peter’s hearers beseech his follower, Mark, to write the unwritten teaching, so 
that Mark writes the teaching given to them verbally in Rome. 424 According to 
Irenaeus, the Second Gospel was written in Rome where Peter and Paul were 
martyred. 425 An Anti-Marcionite Prologue indicates the writing place of the 


Vernon Bartlet believed the Gospel was later translated into Greek at Antioch (Bartlet, 36f.). In 
his book published in 1966, R. H. Fuller has come out in favor of Antioch as the most likely place 
of origin for Mark (Fuller, 107). Most recently, Kee asserts that the Marcan community, which he 
comprehends as an apocalyptic community, was based in southern Syria and that the evangelist 
writes there shortly before the fall of Jerusalem. However, this hypothesis also has no support by 
the early church tradition. For further particulars refer to Ernest Best, Mark: The Gospel as Story, 
Studies of the New Testament and Its World (Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark, 1983); Samuel G. F. 
Brandon, Jesus and the Zealots: A Study of the Political Factor in Primitive Christianity 
(Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1967); Willi Marxsen, Mark the Evangelist: Studies on 
the Redaction History of the Gospel, trans. James Boyce, et al. (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 

1969); Werner H. Kelber, The Kingdom of Mark: A New Place and a New Time (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1974); J. Vernon Bartlet, ed., St. Mark, new and enl. ed., New-Century Bible 
(New York: H. Frowde, 1922); Reginald Horace Fuller, A Critical Introduction to the New 
Testament, Studies in Theology (London), no. 55 (London: Duckworth, 1966). 

423 In fact, even though the patristic testimonies for the Roman origin are not in perfect 
harmony, the Roman origin has external evidence; the Galilean origin and the Syrian origin 
today's scholars assert do not retain their external evidence. 

424 Eusebius, 2.13-15. 

425 Iranaeus, 3.1.2. 
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Second Gospel as “in the regions of Italy.” 426 Clement of Alexandria also 
suggested that the Second Gospel originated in Rome. 427 In 1 Clement 15:2 and 
Hermas (Similitude 5:2), quotations from the Second Gospel appear for the first 
time, both of which are associated with Rome. 428 In quoting 1 Peter 5:13, Origen 
supported the Papias tradition as relevant to the Roman origin. 429 

As cited above, the patristic evidence of the evangelist’s composition of 
the Gospel in Rome has been agreed upon by many modern scholars 430 
According to R. Alan Cole, “Tradition is consistent that the Gospel was produced 
‘in the area of Italy,’ usually specified as Rome, for we have seen that the variant 
tradition of Alexandria as background is later, and has a ready explanation.” 431 At 
this point, it is necessary to define “what the variant tradition of Alexandria as 
background is” for the further argument. 

In Homilies on the Gospel of St. Matthew 1.7, John Chrysostom proposed 
Egypt as the place of Mark’s composition. 432 In fact, it is true for Eusebius to 


426 Anti-Marcionite Prologue 4.5; cf. R. M. Grant, “The Oldest Gospel Prologues,” 
Anglican Theological Review 23 (1941): 321ff. 

427 Eusebius, 6.14. 

428 Wessell, 608; Martin, 62; cf. Sherman E. Johnson, A Commentary on the Gospel 
According to St. Mark, Harper’s New Testament Commentary (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1960), 15. 

429 Eusebius, 6.25. 

430 Kummel, 70. 

431 R. Alan Cole, Mark, Tyndale New Testament Commentaries, vol. 2 (Leicester, 

England: Inter-Varsity Press, 1995), 73. 

432 Chrysostom, Homilies on the Gospel of Saint Matthew, trans. George Prevost, Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. 10 (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 1995), 1.7. He says: 
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disclose Mark’s association with the church at Alexandria. 433 However, in general, 
scholars agree that Chrysostom’s view was derived from his misunderstanding 
about Eusebius’ remark as follows: “They say that this Mark was the first to be 
sent to preach in Egypt the Gospel which he had also put into writing, and was 
the first to establish churches in Alexandria itself.” 434 In the monastery of Mar- 
Saba in Egypt, Morton Smith discovered the letter regarded as an authentic one 
of Clement of Alexandria. 435 According to this letter, after writing his Gospel in 
Rome on the basis of Peter’s preaching, Mark came to Alexandria, where he 
wrote a second edition, the so-called Gnostic-oriented “Secret Gospel,” through 
his and Peter’s notes. 436 In spite of suspecting the authenticity of the letter, in 


“. .. when those who from amongst the Jews had believed came to him [Matthew], and besought 
him to leave to them in writing those same things, which he had spoken to them by word, he also 
composed his Gospel in the language of the Hebrew. And Mark too, in Egypt, is said to have 
done this self-same thing at the entreaty of the disciples.” 

433 Eusebius, 2.24. He says: “In the eighth year of the reign of Nero, Annianus was the 
first after Mark the Evangelist to receive charge of the diocese of Alexandria.” 

434 Eusebius, 2.16. According to Jerome, “So, taking the Gospel which he himself had 
composed, he went to Egypt, and, first preaching Christ at Alexandria, he formed a church with 
such great continence in doctrine and life that he constrained all followers of Christ to his 
example.” Jerome, 8.3; Johnson, 15-16; Taylor says: “The testimony of Chrysostom, that the 
Gospel was composed in Egypt... is probably due to a misunderstanding of an ambiguous 
statement of Eusebius . . ..” Taylor, 32; cf. Martin, 62; Carson, 96. 

435 Morton Smith, The Secret Gospel: The Discovery and Interpretation of the Secret 
Gospel According to Mark (New York: Harper & Row, 1973). 

436 Metzger, 133. According to Metzger, “from this letter it would appear that Clement 
knew three versions of Mark, (a) The first of these was the one in general use, which Mark had 
written in Rome on the basis of Peter’s preaching, (b) Later, after Peter's martyrdom, ‘Mark came 
over to Alexandria, bringing both his own notes and those of Peter, from which he transferred to 
his former book the things suitable to whatever makes for progress toward knowledge. Thus he 
composed a more spiritual Gospel for the use of those who were being perfected.’ Still later, 
when dying, ‘he left his composition to the church in Alexandria, where it even yet is more 
carefully guarded, being read only to those who are being initiated into the great mysteries’. . . (c) 
Sometime later, the heretic Carpocrates ‘so enslaved a certain presbyter of the church in 
Alexandria that he got from him a copy of the secret Gospel, which he both interpreted according 
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any case, it is true that the hypothesis of the Roman origin is still more reinforced 
through the external evidence such as it is. 437 However, Benjamin W. Bacon 
declares that “neither the evidence of tradition nor of dissemination can be 
decisive of the question of provenance if unsupported by the internal 
evidence.” 438 For that reason, this study needs to examine the Bible’s own 
contribution to such patristic traditions of the Roman origin. 

Internal Evidence: Although the Gospel neither affirms the Roman origin 
nor denies it, the Gospel’s traits are highly consistent with this hypothesis. This 
consistency can be seen only by the examination of the potential data scattered 
in the Gospel, along with some epistles in the New Testament. Such traits as this 
study will extract from the Gospel may be classified into the large number of 
Latinisms in the Gospel, thoughtful consideration for the Gentile audience, and 
the many allusions to suffering. 

In considering these characteristics one by one, the Gospel contains 
numerous Latin loan-words, particularly Latin technical terms connected with the 
army (Aeyiuv, 5:9, 15; upaiTGopiov, 15:16; Keytupicoy, 15:39, 44ff.), the courts 
(o'tTeKouA.aicop, 6:27; 4>payeAA.o0y = flagellare, 15:15), commerce (8riyapiov, 6:37; 
12:15; KoSpaviric, 12:42), domestic goods and life (poSicx;, 4:21; ^eoirig = sextarius, 


to his blasphemous and carnal doctrine and, moreover, polluted, mixing with the spotless and 
holy words utterly shameless lies. From this mixture is drawn off the teaching of the 
Carpocratians’.” 

437 Secret Gospel, 1.16; see Guelich, xxx. 

438 Benjamin W. Bacon, Is Mark A Roman Gospel?, Harvard Theological Studies, no. 7 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1919), 48. 
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jug, 7:4; fi^oog = census, 12:14). 439 Also, Mark explains the common Greek 
expressions by means of Latin expressions twice: Xenia 8uo, 6 eonv KoSpaviric 
(12:42) and auXrjc;, o eaiiv npaucopioy (15:16), which will certainly make more 
sense for an audience in Rome on the grounds that those expressions were not 
in circulation in the east. In Hengel’s study, the description of the Syrophoenician 
woman as Greek speaking in Mk 7:26 ('EXXr|vi<;, XhjpocjroivLKioaa ito yevei) is 
argued to make more sense in Rome than in Syria (where “Phoenician” would 
have been clear) in that the Carthaginians in Rome were called AipixjrouaKec; 
(SupoifioLviKLaoa) to discern them from Ooivucet;. 440 According to Ralph P. Martin, 
not only the term 'HptoSiavoi (3:6; cf. Jewish War 1.319 in which Josephus 
regards the title as a Latinism) but also ougpouXiov kdibow (“they held a council” or 
“took counsel”) reflect Latinism. Other Latin expressions are 14:65 (pcmonaoiv 
afrrov eXapov = verberibus eum acceperunt ), 15:15 (to Uavov iroifjaai. = 
satisfacere), 15:19 (nGevie; ta yovata iTpoaeKuvow auico = genua ponere). 441 
Moreover, Mark retains the name of Simon's family (15:21), which recurs in 
Romans 16:13 as the names of church members at Rome where presumably the 
Latin language was current coin at that time. 442 Besides, Kummel says: “If the 

438 This discussion is indebted by Kummel, 70; Martin, 63-70; William L. Lane, The 
Gospel According to Mark: The English Text with Introduction, Exposition and Notes, The New 
International Commentary on the New Testament (Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing, 
1974), 24-25; Guelich, xxx. 

440 Hengel, 29. 

441 Kummel, 70; Martin, 64. 

442 In Mk 15:21, kcu ayyapeuciucuv irapayovia tiva SCucova Kuonvotiov epyopevov an’ 
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right of the wife to dissolve the marriage mentioned in 10:12 ... is an 
amplification of Mark with regard to his Gentile readers, then he just as well could 
have had the Hellenistic as the Roman legal situation in mind.” 443 The presence 
of a number of Latin loan-words and Latin expressions and constructions 
corroborates that not only was Rome the place of the evangelist’s composition, 
but also his original readers were the Christians in Rome. 

Not only does Mark explain Palestinian customs, but also he adds for his 
readers an interpretive gloss to Aramaic expressions in his text in their Greek 
form. 444 Actually, such explanation or annotation, unnecessary for a Jewish 
audience, is written in 7:3-4 in which the Pharisaic custom of hand-washing and 
the general traditions regarding purification are described. In 14:12, the 
evangelist accounts for the Jewish custom of the Passover by saying: Kal tfi 
TrpcoTT] fipepa tcov a(u|icov (on the first day of unleavened bread), oie to ito coxa eGuov 
(when the Passover lamb they sacrificed)... In 15:42, he defines the Jewish 
feast day by delineating: Kal fj6r| 6tjaa<; yevopeiny;, enel rjv napaaKeuri (since it was 
the preparation day) 6 koziv npoadppaTov (which is the day before the Sabbath). 
Additionally, some Aramaic expressions accompanied with Greek interpretation 
seem to be evidence that Mark’s readers would not otherwise have understood 
them. In 3:17, for instance, poavripye; (Boanerges) is explained as o 4otlv ulol 

aypoO, toy irate pa ’AA.e£gy5oou Kai 'Poixboo , iva apr| toy ataupoy autoO; in Rom. 16:13, aoiraaaoGe 
'Po0<t>oy toy eKA.eKtoy kv Kupico Kal tr]y pr|tepa ai)to0 Kal epou. Martin, 64. 

443 Kummel, 70. 

444 This discussion is indebted to Martin's study, 63-64; especially, Lane provides the 
proof-text reference in his book, 25. 
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ppovtfig (which is sons of thunder); in 5:41, todi0a Koup (Talitha koum), 6 eotiv 
pe0eppr|vei)6pevov - to icopaaiov, aol Aiyoo, eyeipe (which is being interpreted: Maid, 
to thee I say, arise); in 7:11, icoppay (Korban), o konv 6topoy (which is a gift given 
to God)o kav epou co<j)eAr)0fj<;; in 7:34, E(f4a0a (Ephphatha), b kitty 6iavo(x0r|TL 
(which is Be thou opend); in 9:43, elg xfiv ykwav (into the gehenna ), elg to imp 
to aopeotov (into the unquenchable fire); in 10:46, 6 ulog Tipouou (that is, the son 

ofTimaeus) Baptipalog (Bartimaeus); in 14:36, appa (’Abba) 6 narnp (my 

Father) 445 ; in 15:22, ToAyoOay totiov (Golgotha place) o eo-uu peOeppriyeubpeyoy 
Kpayiou Tottoc (which is being interpreted, Place of a Skull); in 15:34, eAcot eAan 
Aepa oa. pax0ayt; (Eloi, Eloi, iama sabachthani?) o 4oti.y |ie0eppr)yeu6peyoy 6 0eog 
pou 6 0eog poo, eiQ tl eyKatelLueg pe; (which is being interpreted: My God, My God, 
why did you forsake me?). The liturgical language of the church composed of 
Semitic words, i.e., Amen and Hosanna, are provided without Greek 
translation. 446 This argument rules out any possibility that Mark’s primary 
audience would be a sort of Aramaic-speaking group. His original readers must 
have been Gentile Christians who needed the above-cited annotations to 
understand what certain terms of the Gospel delivered to them meant. 

Mark’s Gospel contains considerable references to suffering and 


445 Martin says: “An identical usage occurs in Paul in Romans 8:16; Galatians 4:6. In 
each case, however, the addition is only approximately correct, but it is sufficiently accurate to 
render the sense of ’Abba as an invocation of God as Father” (63). 

446 Martin, 63. 
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persecutions. 447 This trait increases the probability that the Roman persecution 
of the church in the imperial city would be the background of Mark’s writing. A 
background of ecclesia pressa situated under the storm clouds of hostility from 
the Roman Empire is set by scriptural references to persecution. 448 Especially, 
4:13-20 drops several hints that Mark’s community was experiencing serious 
persecution and suffering as follows: eu0u<; epxerai 6 oamva q (v. 15, “immediately 
Satan comes”), eiia yevofievric 0Au|/eGO<; r\ 5iGoy|iou Sia tov loyov (v.17, “when 
affliction or persecution happens on account of the word”), ui pepipmi toO ai covoq 
(v.19, “the worries of the world”), and the like. All these sufferings are a sort of 
reflection of “the experiences of the early Christian community” and “such a 
period is most naturally found in the beginnings of the Neronian persecution at 
Rome.” 449 Additionally, in Jesus’ statement in 8:34: d tic outoo) pou 
aKoXovQdv, ampvqadaQcj eocvzov jcai apara zov ozavpbi' (a Roman method of 
execution) 450 auxoO ical aKoXouOeiTco poi (If anyone wishes to come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me), Mark’s community is 
revealed as ecclesia pressa. Furthermore, Mark’s church was confronted with a 
critical situation leading them to lose their lives for Jesus and the gospel 


447 This argument is indebted to Deuk Joong Kim, The Theologies of the Evangelists 
(Seoul, Korea: Concordia Press, 1995), 122-23. 

448 Mk 4:5-7 (cf. 4:13-19); 8:34-38; 10:29-30, 33-34, 38-40, 45; 13:9-13, 19-20. 

449 Taylor, 260-61. 

450 This explanation is appended by Martin, 65. 
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(8:35b). 451 Even under sufferings and persecution, the church did not put Jesus 
and his words to shame h> tfj yevea Taurr| tfj p.oixaAiSi Kai apaptcoAxo (in this 
adulterous and sinful generation) (8:38). Especially, Mk 13 enumerates more 
detailed situations reflecting what Mark’s community has experienced: Christians 
will be delivered to councils (v. 9a); Christians will be beaten in the synagogues (v. 
9b); Christians will stand before governors and kings (v. 9c); Christians will be 
betrayed by their dear ones (v. 12); Christians have to accept all those sufferings 
as inevitable for Jesus (v. 9c). In fact, all such sufferings are what Jesus himself 
has already undergone: Jesus has already stood before the Sanhedrin (14:53); 
Jesus has already been tried by the Roman governor (15:1ff.); Jesus has already 
been betrayed and forsaken by his disciples (14:50, 66-72); Jesus has already 
been mocked and humiliated (15:16-20, 29-32). What all these descriptions 
intend to reflect is that Mark’s community was ecclesia pressa. 

Some New Testament epistles contain the biblical proof-texts consistent 
with external evidence. According to the patristic tradition, Mark stayed in Rome 
before or after Peter’s and Paul’s martyrdom there, and during that period he 
wrote the Second Gospel. 452 1 Peter 5:13 seems to indicate Mark’s stay in Rome 
with Peter for some period. 453 In this verse, the hermeneutic problem is to define 


451 “og 6’ av airoAeoei xr]v i(/iixf)V' airrou eveKev 4|io0 Kai xoO euayyeAiou,” (whoever loses his 
life for the sake of me and the gospel). 

452 Cf. Eusebius, 2.25. 

453 According to Kummel, “the conception of a Roman stay by Peter is doubtless attested 
at the end of the first century (cf. 0. Cullmann, Peter, 1962, 82ff.; E. Dinkier, ThRdsch, N. R 25, 
1959, 206ff.; 27, 1967, 37f.).” Kummel, 297. In fact, there are the three main proposals for the 
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what Babylon means. 454 As pointed out by Kummel, “in the Jewish apocalyptic of 
the first century after Christ, and correspondingly also in Rev. 14:8; 16:19; 17:5; 

18:2, 10,21, ‘Babylon’ is a pseudonym for Rome, and ‘Babylon’ may also have 
this meaning in 1 Pet. 5:13.” 455 If Babylon may be accepted as a symbolic way of 
referring to Rome, it is almost certain that Mark was in Rome with Peter. 

Some Prison Epistles have three potential proof-texts demonstrating 
Mark’s presence with Paul in Rome. 456 In Col 4:10-14, Paul introduces Mark, 
Aristarchus, Luke, Epaphras, and Demas as his fellow prisoners, and them as his 
fellow-workers in Philm. 1:24. 457 A lively argument on the writing place and date 
of the two texts does not eliminate the likelihood that they were written from the 
same place at much the same time. 458 As to their provenance, along with the 
above-cited fellows (Col. 4:10, 12, 14; Philm. 1:23, 24) in prison (Col. 4:3, 10, 18; 


writing date of this epistle: in Trajan’s reign (c. A.D. Ill); in Domitian’s reign (A.D. 90-100); in 
Nero’s reign (c. A.D. 62-65). If we accept the apostle Peter as the author, then the epistle was 
probably written in the 60s. 

454 Kummel says: “If by ‘Babylon’ (5:13) Rome is meant, then 1 Peter by all means could 
have been written in Rome, where Peter supposedly died . . . .” Kummel, 298; Wessel says: “The 
above evidence [early church tradition] is consistent with the historical likelihood that Peter was in 
Rome toward the end of his life and probably was martyred there and the biblical evidence that 
Mark too was in Rome about the same time and was closely associated with Peter (cf. 2 Tm. 4:11 
and 1 Pe. 5:13, where the word ‘Babylon’ is probably a cryptogram for Rome)” (608). 

455 Kummel, 297. 

456 Col. 4:10; Philm. 1:24; and 2 Tim. 4:11. 

457 Pauline Corpus is classified into authentic Pauline letters and Deutero-Pauline letters. 
Most biblical scholars regard authentic Pauline letters as Romans, I Corinthians, 2 Corinthians, 
Galatians, Philippians, 1 Thessalonians, and Philemon. However, this study will inclusively deal 
with Pauline Corpus in the name of Paul. 

458 According to Kummel, Colossians and Philemon were written by Paul “in the same 
place and at about the same time.” Also he says: “Since Onesimus returned to Colossae with 
Tychicus, the bearer of Colossians (Col. 4:7ff.), and since among the associates of Paul 
according to Philemon and Colossians the same persons are named, Philemon is to be dated like 
Colossians” (244, 246); Carson, 334. 
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Philm. 1:1,9,10, 13, 23), Paul would have written the letters in Rome, Ephesus, 

or Caesarea. 459 A sine qua non enabling one of them to be the writing place is to 

prove that the five fellows stayed with Paul. According to Eusebius, 

Festus was sent as his successor by Nero, and Paul was tried before him 
and taken as a prisoner to Rome; Aristarchus was with him, and he 
naturally called him his fellow-prisoner in a passage in the Epistles. Luke 
also, who committed the Acts of the Apostles to writing, finished his 
narrative at this point by the statement that Paul spent two whole years in 
Rome in freedom, and preached the word of God without hindrance. 
Tradition has it that after defending himself, the Apostle was again sent on 
the ministry of preaching, and coming a second time to the same city 
suffered martyrdom under Nero. During this imprisonment he wrote the 
second Epistle to Timothy, indicating at the same time that his first defense 
had taken place and that his martyrdom was at hand. 460 

Eusebius testifies that Paul was imprisoned in Rome twice. Written in 

Paul’s second Roman imprisonment, 2 Tim. 4:10-11 reveals that Demas deserted 

Paul, going to Thessalonica, and in the absence of Mark only Luke was with Paul. 

Since Demas and Mark were not with Paul, the period of Paul’s writing 

Colossians and Philemon could not be his second imprisonment in Rome, but his 

first. Eusebius’s testimony of Aristarchus as Paul’s fellow prisoner for two years 

agrees with the statement in Acts 27:2 that Aristarchus accompanied Paul all the 

way to Rome (Ac. 28:30-31), with the consequence that Paul could introduce him 

as his fellow prisoner in Col. 4:10 and Philm. 1:24. Besides, Eusebius’s record 

that for two whole years Paul stayed in Rome and preached the word of God in 


459 The place of Paul’s imprisonment is suggested by the three theories as follows: the 
Roman hypothesis, the Ephesian hypothesis and the Caesarean hypothesis. For the further 
details about these hypotheses refers to Peter T. O’Brien, “The Place of Paul’s Imprisonment,” in 
Colossians, Philemon, Word Biblical Commentary, vol. 44 (Waco, TX: Word Books, 1982), xlix-liv. 

460 Eusebius, 2.22. 
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freedom is exactly consistent with Acts 28:30-31. In the narrative of Paul's first 
imprisonment in Rome, the resumption of Luke’s expression “we/us,” which is 
absent from the Ephesian ministry in the Acts of the Apostles, confirms that Luke 
was with Paul in Rome, and such a fact is congruent with Col. 4:10 and Philm. 

1:24. If this is so, Col. 4:10 and Philm. 1:24 can be seen as harmonious with 
Eusebius’ statement, with the result that Mark’s stay with Paul in Rome can be 
corroborated. 2 Tim. 4:11 insinuates that Mark would have been in Rome prior to 
Paul’s death. In this vein, Cole says: “If we take it at its face value, it is at least 
highly probable that Peter was at Rome towards the end of his life (1 Pe 5:13) 
and, from the same verse almost certain that John Mark was there also (cf. 2 Tm 
4:11).” 461 Thus, the early tradition about the Gospel’s Roman origin is not 
contradictory to the Bible’s internal evidence. 

Date of Writing 

Scholars agree on the fact that it is not easy to determine the particular 
year of Mark’s composition, or even the decade of years with certainty, for the 
patristic traditions are incongruent with one another. Moreover, the ambivalence 
of Mark 13 which appears to support both a prewar (before the fall of Jerusalem) 
and postwar dating (after the fall of Jerusalem), makes it difficult to infer the date 
of Mark’s writing from this offending and defending arguing for a year before or 


461 


Cole, 73. 
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after A.D. 70. Thus, the multilateral views have up to now been added to the 
date of Mark’s composition, such as the forties 462 , the fifties 463 , the sixties 464 , 
and the seventies 465 


462 A date in the forties has been proposed on the basis of historical and papyrological 
considerations. Cf. Charles C. Torrey, The Four Gospels (New York: Harper, 1947); cf. Samuel G. 
F. Brandon, “The Date of the Markan Gospel,” Journal of New Testament Studies 7 (1961): 126- 
41; John W. Wenham, “Did Peter Go to Rome in A.D. 42?” Tyndale Bulletin 23 (1972): 94-102. 

463 As to a date in the fifties, Manson argues that Peter made a visit to Rome between A.D. 
55 and 60, and Peter’s departure from Rome caused Mark to put in order the material 
communicated by the Apostle (Manson, 34-40). According to Mann, in Apologia 1.26, Justin 
Martyr dates the arrival of Simon Magus in Rome in the reign of Claudius; in HC. 2.14.6 Eusebius 
indicates Peter’s following Simon; and in Refutations 6.15 Hippolytus maintains Peter’s encounter 
with Simon (Mann, 76). On the supposition that the Clementine tradition (Eusebius, 4.14.6) is 
genuine, he suggests that the first draft of Mark's composition was in A.D. 55 when Peter left 
Rome. Refer to Thomas W. Manson, Studies in the Gospel and Epistles, ed. Matthew Black 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1962); Christopher S. Mann, Mark, Anchor Bible, vol. 27 (New 
York: Doubleday, 1986). 

464 As to a date in the sixties and the seventies, the larger debate has centered on 
whether Mark wrote before or after the fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. Some commentators (cf. 
Hengel, 2-28; Stock, 6-8; Guelich, xxi-xxxii; Marxsen, 111 ff.; Schweizer, 25ff.; Kee, 101; Trocme, 
88ff) place the time of Mark’s composition during the earlier stages of the war. Especially, their 
attention is paid to the fact that the earliest patristic traditions prefer the time subsequent to 
Peter's death (post excessionem Petri), that the biblical reference in the Second Gospel seems to 
prefer the period during or shortly after Nero’s persecution of Christians in Rome, and that Mark 
13 is believed to foreshadow the life setting in Palestine during the Jewish war (A.D. 66-70) and 
immediately prior to the Roman attack on Jerusalem (Carson, 98, n. 34-35). In observing other 
scholars, Vincent Taylor conjectures the time of Mark’s composition between A.D. 65 and 67; 
Cranfield believes its date to be the period between 65 and 67; Hugh Anderson contends that “the 
Gospel should be dated between A.D. 65 and 70 and possibly earlier in that period than later, just 
around the outbreak of the Jewish War”; Lane says that “the Gospel of Mark is generally dated 
within the decade A.D. 60-70. Refer to Taylor, 32; Cranfield, 8; Lane, 17-21; Hugh Anderson, The 
Gospel of Mark, New Century Bible (Greenwood, SC: Attic Press, 1976), 26; Howard C. Kee, 
Community of the New Age: Studies in Mark's Gospel (Philadelphia : Westminster Press, 1977); 
John A. T. Robinson, Redating the New Testament (London : SCM Press, 1976); Eduard 
Schweizer, The Good News According to Mark, trans. Donald H. Madvig (Richmond: John Knox 
Press, 1970); Augustine Stock, The Method and Message of Mark (Wilmington, DE: M. Glazier, 
1989); Etienne Trocme, The Formation of the Gospel According to Mark, trans. Pamela Gaughan 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1975); Flavius Josephus, The Jewish War, trans. H. St. J. 
Thackeray, 2 vols., Loeb Classical Liberary (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1930). 

465 A date in the seventies is grounded on the premise that Mark 13 reflects the actual 
demolition of Jerusalem and its temple perpetrated by the Romans (Aug. 29, 70 C.E.). Some 
scholars set the date shortly after the fall of Jerusalem (ca. A.D. 70-73) (cf. Brandon, “The Date of 
Markan Gospel,” 126-41; Perrin, 163; Kelber, 132ff.; Weeden, 20ff, 70ff, 159f.). In his book (xxxi), 
Guelich introduces the following scholars as those who support the hypothesis of a date after the 
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External Evidence: Irenaeus says: “Peter and Paul were preaching in 
Rome and founding the church. But after their death (peta 8e xf\v toutcov e£o8ov) 
Mark also, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, himself handed down to us in 
writing the things which were preached by Peter.” 466 The phrase “pern 5e xf\v 
toutgoi' 1e£o6ov” has been debated among scholars to determine what it means, for 
it may be interpreted as either “after their [Peter’s and Paul’s] death” or “after 
their departure’ [from Rome].” The Anti-Marcionite Prologue also retains the 
same interpretive problem as above in this way: “He [Mark] was Peter’s 
interpreter, post excessionem ipsius Petri [after Peter’s death/departure] he 
wrote down this same gospel in the regions of Italy.” 467 The phrase post 
excessionem ipsius Petri may be interpreted as either “after the death of Peter 
himself or “after the departure of Peter himself.” Scholars agree that both 


fall of Jerusalem: J. Ernst, J. Gnilka, W. Grundmann, R. Pesch, W. Schmithals, D. Luhrmann, 
Kummel. According to Brandon, Mark wrote the Gospel in A.D. 71 so that he might apologize for 
Christians living in Rome by informing the Roman government that Christians, as dissociated 
from the Judaists, were not dangerous people (Brandon, 130f.). Especially, he argues that the 
evangelist introduced the Roman centurion’s statement (Mk. 15:39) in order to show that the 
Romans and Christians were not antagonistic to each other (Brandon, 139; J. Pobee points out 
Brandon’s misinterpretation on 15:39 by arguing that the centurion’s statement implies “a cry of 
defeat” of the Roman government by Christians, in his article, 91-103). Following Perrin who 
supports a date after the fall of Jerusalem, Kelber dates its time immediately after the fall of 
Jerusalem; Weeden assumes the date in the eighties (Kelber, 138ff; Weeden, 159ff.). Refer to 
Perrin, The New Testament, An Introduction; Proclamation and Parensis, Myth and History (New 
York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1974); Weeden, Mark-Traditions in Conflict (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1971); Dennis E. Nineham, Saint Mark, Pelican New Testament Commentaries 
(Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1963); Paul J. Achtemeier, Mark, 2 nd ed. (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1986); Aloysius M. Ambrozic, The Hidden Kingdom: A Redaction-Critical Study of the 
References to the Kingdom of God in Mark's Gospel, Catholic Biblical Quarterly, Monograph 
Series, 2 (Washington: Catholic Biblical Association of America, 1972). John Pobee, “The Cry of 
the Centurion: A Cry of Defeat?” in The Trial of Jesus: Cambridge Studies in Honor of C.F.D. 
Moule, ed. Ernst Bammel (London: SCM Press, 1970). 

466 Irenaeus, 3.1.2; cf. Eusebius, 5.8. 

467 The Latin quotation is cited in Taylor, 3. 
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Irenaeus and the Anti-Marcionite Prologue imply that Mark wrote after Peter’s 
death 468 

However, if this interpretation is accepted as a datum to calculate the date 
of Mark’s composition, it has another problem because it conflicts with the other 
traditions written by Clement of Alexandria, Epiphanius, and Jerome. Contrary to 
the testimony of Irenaeus and the Anti-Marcionite Prologue, they claim that the 
Gospel was written during Peter’s lifetime. According to Clement, after Peter’s 
public preaching at Rome, those present exhorted Mark to make a record of what 
Peter had preached and Mark wrote it. When Peter came to know about it, he 
did not care about it. 469 In another statement, Clement alleges that the 
unceasing enthusiasm of Peter’s audience who besought Mark to record Peter’s 
instruction made Peter happy, so that he ratified Mark’s Gospel for study in the 
churches. 470 Epiphanius says that Peter sent Mark to Egypt after writing the 
Gospel in Rome. 471 Jerome asserts that, after Mark’s Gospel was read before 
Peter, he approved it to be read in the church. 472 

As examined above, the different interpretations of “departure” make it 
difficult to extract reliable inferences from the patristic traditions. In fact, scholars 


468 Lane, 17; Guelich, xxxi; Wessell, 607; Donald Guthrie, New Testament Introduction, 
4 th ed. (Downers Grove, IL.: InterVarsity Press, 1990), 85. 

469 Eusebius, 6.14. 

470 Eusebius, 2.15. 

471 Epiphanius, Heresis, 41,428. 

472 Jerome, 8.1-3. 
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reckon the “tradition of both Irenaeus and the Anti-Marcionite Prologue” to be 
much better than the “tradition of Alexandrian Clement, Epiphanius and Jerome,” 
for the former is much earlier than the latter. 473 However, no matter how much 
older the former is than the latter, the difficulty is the same. At this point, it is 
necessary to investigate the internal evidence in the Gospel, and to observe with 
which tradition the biblical evidence is congruent. If the biblical reference 
supports one particular side more than the other side, this study will accept the 
tradition supported by the Bible as a final answer. 

Internal Evidence: The interpretation of Mk 13 has become an urgent 
crux to determine the time of Mark’s writing either before the fall of Jerusalem or 
after, but scholars have had different views on the matter. Albeit the Gospel’s 
date hinges upon the understanding of Mk. 13, the same passages have been 
often used to support both a prewar and a postwar dating according to different 
perspectives of theology. Nevertheless, this study will examine which side Mk. 
13:9 and 13:18 uphold. 474 

Mk 13:9 reads as follows: “BAiuere 5e upelq eauTouq' TrapaGwaouaiv upaq elq 
ai>ye5pia kcc! elq auuaycoyaq 5apf|0€o9e ical eui riyepovcov Kal paaiAicov oTa0f|oeo0e 
ei/eKeu epou elq pap-cup toy auTolq” (As for yourselves, beware; for they will hand 
you over to councils; and you will be beaten in synagogues; and you will stand 


473 That is why scholars consider the time of Mark’s composition to be after the death of 
Peter in accordance with the earlier tradition. 

474 The following discussion on the two passages as cited above is indebted to Joong- 
Suk Suh, “A Date of Mark’s Gospel,” in Interpreting the Four Gospels (Seoul, Korea: Christian 
Literature Society, 1991), 15-29. 
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before governors and kings because of me, as a testimony to them). The 
interpretive focus is put on ouveSpux. In surveying the term auve5piov in the New 
Testament, “it refers to local courts or councils which keep order and administer 
punishment (Mt 5:22; 10:17; Mk 13:9). Most often SuveSpiov refers to the 
supreme council in Jerusalem which acts as a judicial court, as the political link to 
the Roman governor, and as the guardian of public order.” 475 Its origin traces 
back to some time in the 3 rd century B.C., or possibly earlier. 476 Since the return 
from the Babylonian exile on, the ouveSpiov was the highest court of justice and 
chief judicial council at Jerusalem. During the period of the Roman procurators 
(A.D. 6-66), as the supreme authority of the Jewish people, “the powers of 
auve5piov were extensive, the internal government of the country being in its 
hands (Jos. Ant. 20.200), and it was recognized even among the diaspora (Ac. 
9:2; 22:5; 26:12) in some ways.” 477 Though its jurisdiction was limited after 


475 Anthony J. Saldarini, “Sanhedrin,” in The Anchor Bible Dictionary, ed. David N. 
Freedman, vol. 5 (New York: Doubleday, 1992), 975-79, esp. 976. The data on “sanhedrin” 
provided in this section are gathered from Eduard Lohse, “SuveSpiov,” in Theological Dictionary 
of the New Testament, ed. Gerhard Kittel and Gerhard Friedrich, vol. 7 (Grand Rapids: W. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing, 1971), 860-71; cf. Metzger, “Seventy or Seventy-two Disciples?” Journal of 
New Testament Studies 5 (1958/59): 299-306; Madeleine S. Miller and J. Lane Miller, Harper’s 
Bible Dictionary , rev. 8 th ed. (New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1973), 115-16, 644-45; T. A. 
Burkill, “Sanhedrin,” in The Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible: An Illustrated Encyclopedia, ed. 
George A. Buttrick, vol. 4 (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1962), 214-18, esp. 216; W. J. Moulder, 
“Sanhedrin,” in The International Standard Bible Encyclopedia, ed. Geoffrey W. Bromiley, vol. 4 
(Grand Rapids: W. B. Eerdmans Publishing, 1988), 331-34; J. A. Thompson, “Sanhedrin,” in The 
Illustrated Bible Dictionary, ed. J. D. Douglas, vol. 3 (Wheaton, IL: Tyndale House Publishers, 
1980), 1390-91. 

476 Such first-century Greek sources as Josephus’ works and the New Testament assign it 
to the Roman period, and attribute it to the usual range of legislative, judicial, and executive tasks 
found in ouveSpict, councils, and assemblies elsewhere. Saldarini, 977. 

477 Thompson, 1390. 
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Herod’s death, it still retained the authority of judging in matters of life and death 
in cases of violation of major Jewish Law, but might not execute the sentence 
without the Roman procurator, like the trial of Jesus as recorded in the Gospels. 
Furthermore, auveSpiov had its own police and made arrests. 478 

However, such judicial function and executive authority of oweSpiov, 
including the local councils (ouve6pia), were completely rescinded after the Jewish 
war of A.D. 70. 479 According to T. A. Burkill, “Thanks to the insurrection, the large 
measure of autonomy which had hitherto been conceded to the Jewish people 
was taken, and the Sanhedrin as a political institution with authority other than 
purely religious ceased to exist.” 480 After all, the ouve5piov lost its authority by 
becoming merely a learned school (yeshiva ) 481 Thus, SuveSpiov in Jerusalem 
and ouveSpia (the local councils) lost their authority and power to arrest, to render 
justice, to punish sinners, or to judge a matter of life and death. 

In this vein, judging from the viewpoint of “after the fall of Jerusalem,” the 
use of the term ouveSpia was wrong because the function of ouveSpiov implicit in 
13:9 had been already abolished after A.D. 70. Only under the condition that a 


478 Mt. 26:47. 

479 Lohse, 860-871; Metzger, 299-306. 

480 Burkill, 216. 

481 Lohse, 863; Miller, 115; Gary M. Burge say: “Its power, however, was only theoretical 
(addressing religious issues primarily) and the Roman gave it little consideration,” in his article 
“Sanhedrin,” in Baker Encyclopedia of the Bible, ed. Walter A. Elwell, vol. 4 (Grand Rapids: Baker 
Books, 1997), 1903. According to J. A. Thompson, after A.D. 70 Sanhedrin was abolished and 
replaced by the Beth Din (Court of Judgment), which was essentially different, being composed of 
scribes whose decisions had only moral and religious authority. See Thompson, 1390. 
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date of Mark’s composition be set for “prior to the fall of Jerusalem,” would the 
term ouv45piov in 13:9 have its own significance. For that reason, Luke, who 
wrote his Gospel after A.D. 70, changed the use of auveSpia into ^vlamQ (prisons) 
in Lk. 21:12. 482 Similarly, composing his Gospel after the ruin of Jerusalem in A.D. 
70, Matthew also modified the wrong use of ouv45pia into 9A.li|u<; 

(affliction/distress) in Mt. 24:9. 483 In sum, it would be more persuasive to 
construe Mk 13:9 as a prophetic passage by which the date of Mark’s 
composition could be taken into account as some time prior to the fall of 
Jerusalem. 

Mk 13:18 reads: “iTpoaeuxeaGe Se iva jj.f| yevriToa x^i.|i(5voc” (But pray that it 
may not happen in the winter). In this, the term xeLpoov (winter) is the interpretive 
focus. Historically speaking, the Roman legions led by Titus began to lay siege 
to Jerusalem in the spring of A.D. 70, with the result that the Second Temple was 
destroyed in Ab (roughly between July and August), the same day the First 
Temple was destroyed by the Babylonians according to Jer. 52:12, and 
Jerusalem was taken in Elul (roughly between August and September). 484 
Obviously, both the ruin of the Second Temple and the fall of Jerusalem 


482 Hengel says that “Luke is writing about 75-80: he is nearest to the catastrophe of 70.” 
See idem, 18, n. 112; Kummel asserts that “Luke in any case was written after 70” by suggesting 
convincing proofs (105-06). 

483 Hengel believes that Matthew wrote in about 85-90. Hengel, 105-06. 

484 According to Josephus, “That building, however, God, indeed long since, had 
sentenced to the flames; but now in the revolution of the years had arrived the fated day, the 
tenth of the month Lous [Ab], the day on which of old it had been burnt by the king of Babylon” 
(Josephus, 6.4.5); “Thus was Jerusalem taken in the second year of the reign of Vespasian on 
the eighth of the month Gorpiaeus [Elul]” (Josephus. 6.10.1). 
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happened in the summer, not in the winter (xeiiiwv). Had Mark written the Gospel 

after the fall of Jerusalem, he would have known that the devastation of both 

Jerusalem and its temple occurred in the summer in A.D. 70, and so he would 

have expunged such a historically incorrect reference to the winter (xei|iwu). If a 

tentative theory of “after the fall of Jerusalem” is accepted, there is no way to 

avoid a criticism that Mark provided his readers with erroneous data, even though 

he had already perceived the time when it took place, due to some reason 

unknown to today’s readers. From Mark’s incorrect expression, his later readers 

can imagine that Mark himself did not have any actual information about the 

tragedy at all, for he had already written his Gospel before the time that 

Jerusalem fell under the hands of Titus. 

Written after the fall of Jerusalem, Luke’s Gospel provides today’s reader 

with historical materials about the fall of the city much more precisely than Mark’s 

Gospel. In Lk 19, approaching Jerusalem, Jesus prophesied of its fall and in Lk 

21, he foretold it again beside its temple as follows: 

If you, even you, had only recognized on this day the things that make for 
peace! But now they are hidden from your eyes. Indeed, the days will 
come upon you, when your enemies will set up ramparts around you and 
surround you, and hem you in on every side. They will crush you to the 
ground, you and your children within you, and they will not leave within 
you one stone upon another; because you did not recognize the time of 
your visitation from God (Lk 19:42-44); When you see Jerusalem 
surrounded by armies, then know that its desolation has come near.. . 
they will fall by the edge of the sword and be taken away as captives 
among all nations; and Jerusalem will be trampled on by the Gentiles, until 
the times of the Gentiles are fulfilled (Lk 21:20, 24). 

The historicity of these passages is proven by Josephus who recorded that Titus 
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had ordered his officers to build a wall round Jerusalem, with the result that with 
“the Jews, along with all egress, every hope of escape was now cut off.” 485 Only 
through assuming that Luke himself had already known Titus’s tactics of 
surrounding Jerusalem by his legions, whereby the city was devastated 
thoroughly, the above-cited passage have significance to today’s reader. From 
the aspect that Mark’s Gospel does not contain such actual data, today’s reader 
can figure out a probability that actually Mark himself did not know about the last 
moment of the Jewish war when writing the Gospel. Furthermore, Mk 13:14-20 
seems to reflect the urgent situation in which the Roman legions were advancing 
toward Jerusalem in late 69 or early 70 C.E. From this context, the reader may 
conjecture a date of Mark’s composition at about the time when Titus began to 
advance toward Jerusalem, probably some time between late 69 and early 70. 

In the study of the external and internal evidence for the date of Mark’s 
composition, the external evidence contains two different views, i.e., dating 
before and after Peter’s death and the internal evidence shows a probability that 
the Gospel was written before the fall of Jerusalem, but in a highly-charged 
atmosphere of impending tribulation, probably between late 69 and early 70. The 
datum necessary for inferring the conclusion of this issue is to know the time of 
Peter’s martyrdom. On the basis of Tertullian’s and Caius’s claims, Eusebius 
recounts that both Peter and Paul suffered martyrdom at about the same time in 


485 Josephus, 5.12.1-3. 
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Rome under Nero (A.D. 64-65). 486 On the basis of the time of Peter’s martyrdom 
and that of the fall of Jerusalem, three tentatives may be inferred as follows: (1) 
the date before Peter’s martyrdom, (2) the date after the fall of Jerusalem, (3) the 
middle time between “after Peter’s martyrdom” and “before the fall of Jerusalem.” 
According to both the external evidence—that the early tradition is much more 
reliable than the later tradition—and the internal evidence—that Mk 13 foretells 
the impending fall of Jerusalem—this study concludes that Mark wrote the 
Gospel at a certain time “after Peter’s death” and “immediately before the fall of 
Jerusalem.” 

The foregoing study comes to a conclusion that John Mark, Paul’s and 
Peter’s close junior colleague, wrote the Gospel for the persecuted church in 
Rome somewhere between 64 A.D. and early 70 C.E. On the basis of this 
conclusion this study will focus upon the life setting of Mark’s community and his 
motive for writing. The Sitz im Leben Mark’s community experienced in Rome 
during that period, which period is regarded as a direct background of Mark’s 
Gospel, will be reconstructed with the help of some historical documents written 
by Roman historian P. Cornelius Tacitus (c. 55-117) and Jewish historian Flavius 
Josephus (37-100). In thinking the Gospel always etiological and frequently 
apologetic, not strictly historical, this work is indispensable for defining the 
immediate motive of Mark’s writing. 


Eusebius, 2.25. 
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The Purpose of the Gospel 


Life Setting 

To begin with, it is significant for grasping the life setting of Mark’s 

community to investigate what happened in Rome during the reign of Emperor 

Claudius (A.D. 41-54) because it has relevance to Peter’s Roman mission in 

those days. According to Justin, Simon of Samaria was reputed to be a god by 

his performing mighty acts through his tricky sorcery in the imperial city of 

Rome. 487 His statue was erected on the river Tiber between the two bridges with 

this inscription in Latin—SIMONI SANCTO DEO (“To Simon the holy God”). 

“Almost all the Samaritans, and a few even of other nations, worship him, and 

acknowledge him as the first god; and a woman, Helena, who went about with 

him at that time, and had formerly been a prostitute, they say is the first idea 

generated by him.” 488 Describing Simon as the origin of all sorts of heresies, 

Irenaeus attests his resounding success in Rome as follows: 

Such was his procedure in the reign of Claudius Caesar, by whom also he 
is said to have been honored with a statue, on account of his magical 
power. This man, then, was glorified by many as if he were a god; and he 
taught that it was himself who appeared among the Jews as the Son, but 
descended in Samaria as the Father, while he came to other nations in the 
character of the Holy Spirit. . . They also have an image of Simon 
fashioned after the likeness of Jupiter, and another of Helena in the shape 
of Minerva; and these they worship. 489 


487 Justin, The Apostolic Father with Justin Martyr and Irenaeus, Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. 
1 (Grand Rapids: W. B. Eerdmans Publishing, 1956), 1 Apology 1.26; Tertullian, Apology, 13.9; 
Eusebius, 2.13. 

488 Justin, 1 Apology, 1.26. 

489 Irenaeus, 1.23.1, 4. 
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According to Eusebius, the sorcerer who had been condemned by Peter in 

the past (Acts 8:20-23) fled to the city of the Romans and he was honored as a 

god there by his magic power. 490 In those days, Peter’s arrival in the city and his 

preaching of God’s word extinguished Simon’s influence, together with the fellow 

himself. But Eusebius said that, even up to his own time, this heretical doctrine 

has still influenced the Christians, with the result that they returned their faith to 

idolatrous superstition. According to Eusebius’s witness on this point, 

From him, and down to the present time, those who have followed, 
feigning the Christian philosophy, with its sobriety and universal fame for 
purity of life, have in no way improved on the idolatrous superstition from 
which they thought to be set free, for they prostrate themselves before 
pictures and images of Simon himself and of Helena, who was mentioned 
with him, and undertake to worship them with incense and sacrifices and 
libations. 491 

Thus, the immediate background of Peter’s missionary work in Rome was 
Simon’s heretical teaching, which was later called Gnosticism. Paul’s epistles for 
the Corinthians testify that this Gnostic-oriented tendency appeared in the 
Corinthian church and drove them into libertinism and antinomianism. Surely it is 
obvious that the Gospel of Mark was written against these Gnostic-oriented 
teachings. 

Another social setting for Mark’s writing is a devastating fire that broke out 
in Rome in the summer of 64, by which more than half the city was destroyed. 492 


490 Eusebius, 2.14. 

491 Eusebius, 2.13. 

492 For further particulars on calamities refer to P. Cornelius Tacitus, The Annals and the 
Histories, Great Books of the Western World, vol. 15 (Chicago: Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1952), 
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Despite all attempts to quash rumors that Nero himself had deliberately set it, 

none of them succeeded in allaying suspicion 493 With respect to this point, 

Tacitus narrated the contemporary situation in his The Annals in this way: 

A disaster followed, whether accidental or treacherously contrived by the 
emperor, is uncertain . .. And no one dared to stop the mischief, 
because of incessant menaces from a number of persons who forbade 
the extinguishing of the flames, because again others openly hurled 
brands, and kept shouting that there was one who gave them authority, 
either seeking to plunder more freely, or obeying orders. 494 

When all endeavors ended in failure, Nero had to find a scapegoat and, as 

a result, blame for the fire was placed squarely upon the Christians. Tacitus 

testified to Nero’s machinations and historical tragedies occurred as its result 

without reserve in this way: 

But all human efforts, all the lavish gifts of the emperor, and propitiations 
of the gods, did not banish the sinister belief that the conflagration was 
the result of an order. Consequently, to get rid of the report, Nero 
fastened the guilt and inflicted the most exquisite tortures on a class 
hated for their abominations, called Christians by the populace. Christus, 
from whom the name had its origin, suffered the extreme penalty during 
the reign of Tiberius at the hands of one of our procurators, Pontius 
Pilatus, and a most mischievous superstition, thus checked for the 
moment, again broke out not only in Judea, the first source of the evil, but 
even in Rome, where all things hideous shameful from every part of the 
world find their centre and become popular. Accordingly, an arrest was 
first made of all who pleaded guilty; then, upon their information, an 


Annals, 15.38. 

493 According to Tacitus, “However, to relieve the people, driven out homeless as they 
were, he threw open to them the Campus Martius and the public buildings of Agrippa, and even 
his own gardens, and raised temporary structures to receive the destitute multitude. Supplies of 
food were brought up from Ostia and the neighboring towns, and the price of corn was reduced to 
three sesterces a peck. These acts, though popular, produced no effect, since a rumor had gone 
forth everywhere that, at the very time when the city was in flames, the emperor appeared on a 
private stage and sang of the destruction of Troy, comparing present misfortunes with the 
calamities of antiquity” ( Annals, 15.39). 

494 Tacitus, Annals, 15.38. 
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immense multitude was convicted, not so much of the crime of firing the 
city, as of hatred against mankind. Mockery of every sort was added to 
their deaths. Covered with the skins of beasts, they were torn by dogs 
and perished, or were nailed to crosses, or were doomed to the flames 
and burnt, to serve as a nightly illumination, when daylight had expired. 
Nero offered his gardens for the spectacle, and was exhibiting a show in 
the circus, while he mingled with the people in the dress of a charioteer or 
stood aloft on a car. Hence, even for criminals who deserved extreme 
and exemplary punishment, there arose a feeling of compassion; for it 
was not, as it seemed, for the public good, but to glut one man’s cruelty, 
that they were being destroyed. 495 

Under Nero’s persecution, innumerable Christians of Rome, including 
Peter and Paul, were martyred, with the consequence that the Christian 
community was without leadership. 496 Additionally, in 66 the Jewish war began, 
and ended in 70 with the destruction of Jerusalem and its temple. 497 Strikingly 
enough, earthquakes occurred in Italy in 68 and unrest over famines in Rome 
toward the end of Nero’s rule was reported frequently. 498 To make matters worse, 
the rebellion of Vindex, Galba and the Praetorian Guard, meshing with Nero’s 
suicide, occurred in 68. Furthermore, a bloody civil war took place, so that three 
more emperors lost their lives in one year (Galba, January 15, 69; Otho, April 16, 
69; Vitellius, December 20, 69) 499 

Not only was there unrest in Rome, there was rebellion abroad, such as 


495 Tacitus, Annals, 15.44. 

496 Eusebius, 2.25. According to Eusebius, “It is related that in his time Paul was 
beheaded in Rome itself, and that Peter likewise was crucified . .. .” Cf. Eusebius, 3.1. 

497 Josephus, 6.4, 8. 

498 Hengel, 23, n. 129. 

499 Hengel, 22. 
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the rebellion of the Batavians along with other tribes in Germany and Gaul, and 

further unrest in Britain, Africa, on the lower Danube and in Pontus, not to 

mention the smoldering Jewish war. 500 With regard to the contemporary situation 

of 69, Tacitus opened his heart frankly in his The Histories in this way: 

I am entering on the history of a period rich in disasters, frightful in its wars, 
torn by civil strife, and even in peace full of horrors. Four emperors 
perished by the sword. There were three civil wars; there were more with 
foreign enemies; there were often wars that had both characters at 
once. ... Now too Italy was prostrated by disasters either entirely novel, 
or that recurred only after a long succession of ages; cities in Campania’s 
richest plains were swallowed up and overwhelmed; Rome was wasted by 
conflagrations, its oldest temples consumed, and the Capitol itself fired by 
the hands of citizens. . . . 501 

Furthermore, the rumor spread throughout the Empire following Nero’s 
suicide that Nero was still alive and would soon return. According to Tacitus, 
“About this time Achaia and Asia Minor were terrified by a false report that Nero 
was at hand. Various rumors were current about his death; and so there were 
many who pretended and believed that he was still alive.” 502 This eccentric 
expectation of a Nero redivivus drove the early Christians to be seized with fear. 
Especially to the Roman Christians who experienced great persecution by Nero, 
the expectation of his return must have caused extreme fear. This terror would 
be increased more and more by frequent rumors about the appearance of 
pseudo-Nero in several areas. In the face of such portentous signs, no one 


500 Hengel, 22. 

501 Tacitus, The Annals and the Histories, Great Books of the Western World, ed. Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, vol. 15 (Chicago: Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1952), Histories, 1.2. 

502 Tacitus, Histories, 2.8. 
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could discern what would happen in the future. Moreover, the memory of the 
former events was still poignant and the news that the Roman legions led by 
Titus would assault Jerusalem in the immediate future was circulated all over the 
empire. 

Surely it was a time to test faith, a time when some force to steady the 
wavering and to fortify the valiant was greatly to be desired. This historical 
context makes it easy to understand why the Roman Christians would have 
interpreted the contemporary tumults prior to 70 as signs of an apocalypse. 

Under those critical circumstances, the evangelist Mark, who was active in Rome 
in those days, will be argued to have written his Gospel in order to deliver an 
encouraging message to the Christians of Rome. 

Motive for Writing 

Against the backdrop of the critical situation of the Christian community in 
Rome, this study will infer several motives for the evangelist’s writing his Gospel 
for the Roman church. The first motive may be inferred from the heretical sect, 
Simonians (Gnosticism), prevailing from “before Peter’s Roman mission” to “even 
in the time of Eusebius.” 503 About the time when Peter arrived in Rome, Irenaeus 
and Eusebius attest that this wicked sect had wielded great influence over the 
Romans because they worshipped Simon and Helena with incense and 
sacrifices and libations. Especially, through the fact of honoring a prostitute as a 

503 According to Irenaeus, “In fine, they have a name derived from Simon, the author of 
these most impious doctrines, being called Simonians’’ (1.23.4). 
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goddess, this sect practiced extreme libertinism as secret rites. Eusebius says, 

Their more secret rites, at which they say that he who first hears them will 
be astonished, and according to a scripture current among them will be 
“thrown into marvel,” truly are full of marvel and frenzy and madness; for 
they are of such a kind that they not merely cannot be related in writing, 
but are so full of baseness and unspeakable conduct that they cannot 
even be mentioned by the lips of decent men. For whatever foulness 
might be conceived beyond all that is base, it is surprised by the utter 
foulness of the heresy of these men, who make a mocking sport of 
wretched women, “weighed down,” as is truly said, by every kind of evil. 504 

When such heretical tendency trespassed on the church, one can see in 1 and 2 

Corinthians an example of how the church could fall into serious danger. 

According to Acts 18:1-11, about the time when the emperor Claudius had 

ordered all Jews to leave Rome, Paul stayed in Corinth for a year and a half, 

establishing the Corinthian church and teaching them the word of God. 505 After 

Paul had left Corinth, false ideas about Jesus were being promulgated in these 

Christian assemblies formed of believers only recently converted who 

undoubtedly were exposed to religious notions much in the air in a city such as 

Corinth, a meeting-place of Greek philosophy, Jewish esoteric ideas and oriental 

mythology, for itinerant preachers appeared in Corinth with a Christian message 

at odds with the message which Paul proclaimed. W. Schmithals sees them as 

Corinthian Gnostics who dissociated the human Jesus from the heavenly Christ, 


504 Eusebius, 2.13. 

505 His edict is usually connected with a statement the Roman historian Suetonius 
mentioned to in his Life of Claudius (25.4.), that Claudius expelled the Jews from the city because 
of a tumult instigated by Chrestus. “The later church historian Orosius dated this event during the 
ninth year of Claudius, i.e., between Jan. 25, 49 and Jan. 24, 50.” John B. Polhill, Acts, New 
American Commentary, vol. 26 (Nashville: Broadman Press, 1992), 382. If this is true, this sets a 
certain date for Paul’s arrival in Corinth. 
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even to the extent of renouncing Jesus’ humanity totally. 506 

For them the focus of interest lay in the risen Lord whose resurrection life 
they claimed to share already (1 Cor 4:8) with a tacit denial of a future 
resurrection made in I Cor 15:12 (cf. 2 Tim 2:18). This experience of 
sharing in the heavenly world evidently gave them the right to claim 
exemption from moral restrictions (1 Cor 5:1,2, 9, 10; 6:12-20; 10:1-22) 
and to indulge in some strange sexual and marital practices (1 Cor 7; cf. 1 
Tim 4:3). .. [Their focus of interest upon the heavenly Lord and the 
exalted Christ] led to the practice of ecstatic communion and glossolalic 
speech, interpreted as marks of the new age of which they were already 
members. So no longer did they submit to moral discipline and were 
claiming exemption from a life of suffering. 507 

Disseminating libertinism in Corinth church under the slogan: “All things are 

lawful for me” (Uavxa piol e^eouv, v.12) and “Food is for the stomach, and the 

stomach is for food” (xa ppwpaxa if) kolIlo: k a! f] icoiAia tolg Ppwpaaiv, v.13), 

Paul’s opponents have justified satisfying sexual appetite in the most convenient 

way available. 508 Moreover, not only did their boasting make them accept a 

man’s marriage or cohabitation with his father’s wife, though such sin did not 

occur even among pagans, 509 but also it made them proud of their libertinism 


506 Water Schmithals, Gnosticism in Corinth: An Investigation of the Letters to the 
Corinthians, trans. John E. Steely (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1971), 124-35. 

507 Martin, 157-58. 

508 “The transience of the body and of foods made it legitimate for a Christian to satisfy 
one physical appetite without regard to food laws”; quoted in C. K. Barrett, Commentary on the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, Black’s New Testament Commentaries (Peabody, MA: 
Hendrickson Publishers, 1993), 147. 

509 In what way can the word “eeveoiv” be understood? This term seems to imply not non- 
Jews but non-Christians, i.e., the heathen (cf. 12:2). In 10: 1 Paul refers to “our fathers” albeit the 
majority of the Corinthian Christians seem to have been Gentiles. If one accepts that “Paul 
considered that his Gentile readers were now, as Christians, so completely integrated into the 
people of God that they shared with Jews a common ancestry,” the former interpretation can be 
accepted as true (Barrett, 220). 
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(5:1-13). 510 Especially, their moral indifference to seek sexual satisfaction in a 
harlot (6:12-20) is due to their antinomian principles that for the spiritual man “the 
body is perishable, and its acts are therefore insignificant” and “nothing done in 
the body really matters, and therefore anything may be done.” 511 The depraved 
libertine state of the Corinthian church may be an indirect reflection of the Roman 
church in a critical situation under the influence of the libertine Simonians. Even 
though Peter’s Roman mission destroyed the power of Simon, judging from 
Eusebius’s record that the sect had continued to the time of Eusebius, this 
heretical sect must have returned to life and deluded the Roman Christians after 
Peter’s martyrdom. 

Furthermore, while in Paul’s defense of his apostleship (2 Cor. 10-13) 
Schmithals sees false apostles as charismatic figures who claim to have 
superiority over Paul, D. Georgi regards Paul’s opponents as adherents of a 6eloc 
avrip-type of Christology in which the early life of Jesus is highlighted as a 
miracle-worker and a Spirit-filled charismatic. 512 No matter what the identity and 
teaching of Paul’s opponents are, they have something in common with one 
another in that “the Corinthian deviationists from Paul’s teaching were basing 


510 How could they become such libertines free from morality? In the belief that they have 
already participated in Christ’s glorious resurrection, “Christ party” would fancy themselves as 
superior spiritual men who lived in the state of perfect salvation, with the consequence that they 
have already transcended the old moral restrictions of conventional religious life, Jewish and 
pagan alike (cf. Barrett, 122). 

511 Barrett, 144-145. 

512 Schmithals, The Office of Apostle in the Early Church (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1969), 222ff.; Martin, 158. 
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their belief and practice on the assumption that Christians were united with a 
Lord who was remote from human rejection, failure and suffering.” 513 This is the 
reason that Paul had to emphasize the kerygma of the cross (1:18ff.) polemically. 
For some decades before the Gospel of Mark was written, false teachers and 
false prophets appeared in gentile churches founded by Paul, diverting the 
Christians from Paul’s teaching by offering the theology of glory apart from the 
theology of the cross. Keeping in mind that Mark had worked with Paul in his last 
years, the proposed occasion for the timely publication of Mark’s Gospel is 
related to an expansion of the Gnostic-oriented theology of glory, given that the 
influence of Paul’s kerygma (the theology of the cross) had diminished after his 
death. Watching this spiritual crisis of the Roman church, Mark wrote the Gospel 
not only to protect the church against libertinism and antinomianism, but also to 
accentuate Paul’s centrality of the cross (1:18). 

Second, the apologetical motive may be inferred. Immediately after Jesus' 
crucifixion, the Christian community was confronted with the inevitable challenge 
both to explain to the Jewish society why the promised Messiah had to die a 
violent death, 514 and also to give an answer to the serious criticisms as to how 
the most ignominious cross could be the symbol of Christianity and how a 
crucified criminal could be the object of faith worshiped by the Christians, i.e., the 


513 Martin, 158-9. 

514 Collins, “From Noble Death to Crucified Messiah,” 488. 
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Chrsit-the Son of God. 515 About two decades before the Marcan Gospel was 

written, Paul had already been faced with such obstacles as hinted in his 

statement: “But we preach Christ crucified, to Jews a stumbling block and to 

Gentiles foolishness” (1 Cor. 1:23). According to Justine Martyr, in the eye of 

Gentiles, beliefs and practices of the early Christian communities were reflected 

as maddness because Christians put a crucified man in second place after the 

unchangeable and eternal God, the Creator of the world. 516 After scrutinizing the 

meaning of crucifixion taken for granted as the summum supplicium in the 

ancient world, Martin Hengel concludes as follows: 

When Paul spoke in his mission of preaching about the ‘crucified Christ’ 

(1 Cor. 1:23; 2:2: Gal. 3:1), every hearer in the Greek-speaking East 
between Jerusalem and Illyria (Rom. 15:19) knew that this ‘Christ’—for 
Paul the title was already a proper name—had suffered a particularly 
cruel and shameful death, which as a rule was reserved for hardened 
criminals, rebellious slaves and rebels against the Roman state. That this 
crucified Jew, Jesus Christ, could truly be a divine being sent on earth, 
God’s Son, the Lord of all and the coming judge of the world, must 
inevitably have been thought by any educated man to be utter ‘madness’ 
and presumptuousness. 517 

Revealed as Paul’s faithful helper (Phm. 24; Col. 4:10; 2 Tim. 4:11), Mark was 
also motivated strongly to reply to such enemy fire and defend his community 


515 The following discussion is indebted to Martin Hengel, Crucifixion: In the Ancient 
World and the Folly of the Message of the Cross , trans. John Bowden (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1977), 1-90. 

516 Justin, 1 Apology, 13.4. To put it in today's words, in what way can it be evaluated if a 
certain community of faith proclaims the electric chair to be a symbol of their faith and they 
preach an executed criminal is the divine being whom they worship? 

517 Hengel, Crucifixion, 83. 
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from skepticism which might demolish the substratum of the gospel. 518 

A third motive may be inferred from the affliction the early Christians were 
faced with. In those days when the Second Gospel was written, the Roman 
church had been thrown into merciless sufferings. According to a Roman 
historian, under the severe persecution of the Roman emperors, countless 
believers of Rome were killed gruesomely, just for the reason that they were 
Christians. 519 Being embarrassed in the presence of such horrors, Christians did 
not know how to handle and understand such a situation. Only because they 
were Christians, they were killed in the most abominable pain, beyond that which 
a human being could endure. As an eyewitness who was active in Rome in the 
period of persecution, the biblical author must have felt the necessity to present a 
series of answers to those who were intimidated by a cruel death owing to their 
faith in Jesus. If the Gospel of Mark was written in order to encourage those who 
were trembling under vitriolic adversities, its structure and plot would be designed 
in a form capable of consoling the Christians of Rome in the first century. In fact, 
the historical examples that a majority of literary works dealing with this 
martyrdom as a motif were produced chiefly in a time of trial surely support the 
inference that Mark wrote his Gospel with such motive and purpose. 

A fourth motive may be inferred from the erroneous Christology shown in 


518 Even though most biblical scholars classified Pauline Corpus into authentic Pauline 
letters and Deutero-Pauline letters, however, this study uses Pauline Corpus in the name of Paul. 

519 Tacitus, Annals, 15. 44. Dressed in wild animals' skins, they were torn to pieces by 
dogs, or crucified, or made into torches to be ignited after dark as substitutes for daylight. 
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the Gospel of Mark. 520 It deals not only with the failure of the Jewish authorities 
to recognize who Jesus is, but also with the misunderstanding of the disciples, 
i.e., their unwillingness to grasp the fact that the Messiah must suffer; the Gospel 
reveals both of them to have incorrect concepts of the messiahship. All of them 
waited for a warrior-like Messiah who was expected to perform a kingly, prophetic 
and priestly function all together, and who would come to the earth with Davidic 
royalty. Traditionally, in the hope for national restoration, those in Israel were 
awaiting a royal messiah who should be a victorious king and military conqueror 
who would restore the fortunes of Israel, defeating any and all foreign oppressors 
and bringing peace and prosperity to the people. 521 The Jesus of Mark who 
recognized his own crucifixion as the messianic mission is incompatible with the 
traditional view of who the messiah was supposed to be. 522 Their traditional view 
of messiahship resulted in the authentic Messiah being killed on the cross by the 
hands of the same people who had waited for and longed for the Messiah to 
come. What the evangelist would seem to be driving at by revealing their 
misconception of Jesus’ genuine identity is the significant difference between his 
own point of view and that of the disciples and the Jews. Mark’s exposure of 
their views as different from his own may be seen as a reflection of the interior 

520 The following discussion is indebted to Weeden, “The Heresy That Necessitated 
Mark’s Gospel,” 145-58; cf. Joseph B. Tyson, “The Blindness of the Disciples in Mark,” Journal of 
Biblical Literature 60 (1961): 263-65; Kingsbury, esp. Ch. 2. 

521 Riley, River of God, 205. 

522 In Dialogue with Trypho 32, against Justin Martyr, a Christian philosopher, a Jew 
Trypho declares that “this so-called Christ of yours was dishonorable and inglorious, so much so 
that the last curse contained in the law of God fell on him, for he was crucified.” 
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situation of his community in which a wrong Christology was diffused. If this is 
the case, the literal structure of Mark’s Gospel may be devised to correct their 
erroneous opinion. Mark’s image of the suffering messiah culminating in the 
tragic crucifixion is what the evangelist has believed as authentic messiahship. 523 

Fifth, a motive may be inferred from a wrong discipleship in the Gospel of 
Mark. 524 Judged from the viewpoint of redaction criticism, Mark’s Gospel may be 
said to reflect the kind of mental attitude the early Christians who followed Jesus 
held for a few decades after Jesus' crucifixion. This is seen in the way that the 
disciples are portrayed in the Gospel—not only arguing about “who was the 
greatest” (9:33-37), but also asking Jesus to give them glorious seats (10:35-40) 
even on Jesus' journey to Jerusalem to suffer and die a painful death. 
Recognizing such a false discipleship in his community, the evangelist composed 
his Gospel not as a biography of Jesus, but as a kerygma to proclaim the 
meaning and the power of Jesus’ self-sacrificing ministry. Thus, the format of this 
Gospel was constructed in order that all of the ministry and the life of Jesus could 
mirror his own declaration: “For even the Son of Man did not come to be served, 


523 In view of the present writer, Mark also understood Jesus as the Messiah in the 
Jewish tradition. This can be confirmed from Ch. 1 and 9:11-12 in which Mark quoted the Jew’s 
messianic traditions from the Old Testament. In here, Mark must have recognized an 
inconsistency because Jesus had died on the most shameful cross albeit the Messiah in the 
Jewish tradition could never be killed, on the grounds that he would be a warrior-like being who 
would come to the earth with glory and power. In order to solve this contradiction, Mark told of 
the second coming of Jesus in Ch. 13 and 14:62 in which Jesus was portrayed as a warrior-like 
divine being who was prophesied in the Jewish tradition. Additionally, Mark showed a unique 
Christian interpretation by which he saw some description about sufferings in the Old Testament 
as a prophecy regarding Jesus. In this vein, Mark explained the death of Jesus on the cross as 
the event prophesied in the Old Testament long ago. 

524 The following discussion is indebted to Ernest W. Burch, “Tragic Action in the Second 
Gospel: A Study in the Narrative of Mark,” Journal of Religion 11 (1931): 346-58. 
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but to serve, and to give his life as a ransom for many” (10:45). Apparently, the 
Gospel was designed to highlight that Jesus’ rigid adherence to the supreme will 
(which he had already chosen at the opening of his public ministry) brought him 
to the judgment hall and to the cross. Coincident with the reversal of fortune 
(iTepiirema), Jesus foresaw the tragic outcome (8:31) and sent out a challenge to 
all who would ally themselves with him in devotion to the same program: “If 
anyone would come after me, he must deny himself and take up his cross and 
follow me” (8:34). In Mark’s story, each Christian is required to reproduce in his 
or her actual field of life the story of the captain (apxTlY<k)> to take up his or her 
own cross and follow to the end of life, whatever that end might be. 525 

In the belief that what was said in the biblical text is determined both by 
the author, his primary readers and the sociohistorical context, this study has 
heretofore elicited Mark’s motive for writing from the life setting of his believing 


525 Cf. Riley, “Mimesis of Classical Ideals in the Second Christian Century,” 91-103. An 
additional motive may be inferred from a case of disciples’ betrayal of their Master. Cf. Nineham, 
The Gospel of St. Mark, Pelican New Testament Commentaries (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 

1973). At the time when the Gospel was written, many backsliders who had once forsaken their 
faith under fatal persecution and serious temptation seem to have wanted to return to the 
Christian faith. Probably the derogatory fashion in which Judas betrayed Jesus, the rest of the 
disciples abandoned Jesus, and Peter renounced Jesus, can be explicated as the unfortunate by¬ 
product of the evangelist's broader theological motif (see Weeden, “The Heresy That 
Necessitated Mark’s Gospel,” 145), or it may be a reflection of the critical situation that serious 
apostasy took place in the Marcan community. Pliny's letter to emperor Trajan, which implies that 
under the Roman severe persecution many first-century Christians had renounced their religious 
faith in Jesus and returned to their old traditional gods, reads: “It is true enough that the temples, 
until now almost deserted, have begun to be crowded, and the solemn rites, long neglected, are 
being resumed . . .” (Riley, One Jesus, Many Christs, 180). In such a crucial time, along with 
warning: “Watch and pray so that you will not fall into temptation” (14:38), the evangelist inspired 
his community not to forsake their religious faith by questioning: “What good is it for a man to gain 
the whole world, yet forfeit his soul? Or what can a man give in exchange for his soul?” (9:36-37). 
Reminding his community of the great Apostle Peter's apostasy (14:66-72), the evangelist urged 
them to fasten themselves to faith in Jesus. At the same time, reminding them that Peter who 
had once been a renegade became a pillar of the early church, the evangelist informed a band of 
apostates that they could return to the church if they repent like Peter. 
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community. Now, on the basis of these considerations, this study will discuss 
whether Mark was a simple transmitter of Petrine tradition or a creative 
theologian, so that it will define Mark’s role in composition of the Gospel. 

A Scribe or a Theologian 

For the discussion of this issue, it is significant to remember that the 
evangelist is recognized as a religious writer, not a historian, and his Gospel is 
appreciated as religious document, not as historiography. 526 The evangelist’s 
motive is to inform his original recipients of neither purely historical facts nor 
strictly objective reports of what happened, but to ascertain their faith they have 
been taught, to lead the unbelievers to Christianity, to defend their beliefs and 
practices against the heretical doctrines, and the like. In other words, his 
deepest concern is to reinterpret the Jesus of the past for the present, the 
process of which does not mean exact reproduction, but entails a process of 
creative rewriting and in part even reconceptualizing. From the viewpoint that 
unless Jesus is reinterpreted he ceases to be a live option, Mark reactivates the 
message and memory of Jesus in a manner both meaningful and intelligible to 
his readers. This process is demanded by changing times, changing culture, 
changing religious conditions, and especially changing life settings of the original 
readers, for his primary motivation to write the Gospel is not to reproduce the 
exact facts concerning the historical Jesus of approximately 30 A.D., but to make 


526 This discussion is indebted to Kelber, 12-13. 
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the Jesus of A.D. 30 relevant to the evangelist’s own time. 

Especially, from the viewpoint that Mark’s Gospel appeared in immediate 
sequence in the set of calamities beginning with Nero’s persecution, if the 
historical particularities of his original recipients caused Mark to write the Gospel, 
Mark’s message could never be irrelevant to the life setting of the Roman 
Christians; rather, the Gospel would be written to meet their circumstantial, 
spiritual, and theological needs under the Roman imperial persecution. In order 
to extract the special message from the tradition he had inherited, Mark 
delineated the passion of Jesus in such a manner that Jesus appeared the great 
example of martyrdom, and, in addition to that, in the presentation of Jesus as 
martyr, the indoctrination was effected whereby his followers were equipped to 
follow him to the death. The road (oSog) of the cross is not for Jesus only, but is 
for his followers too. Thus Mark’s discipleship may be defined as to follow the 
656c; which Jesus walked and Mark’s message is grounded upon the martyr 
motive. 

For this message, Mark put the early traditions in the format of the Greek 
tragedy. Accroding to the Greek heroic tradition, “Greek heroes, sons of the gods, 
had from earliest times died for their people, tragically in the midst of life, but 
according to the plan and will of the divine world.” 527 Some of them such as 
Herakles and Asklepios rose again from the dead, ascended into heaven, and 


527 Riley, River of God, 226. 
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became divine advocates for their worshipers. 528 Jesus’ crucifixion and 

resurrection must have been understood in this heroic tradition by which Mark’s 

message was constructed. From these historical particularities of Mark’s Gospel, 

this study may accept Jan Lambrecht’s statement as its conclusion: 

Mark was neither a simple collector without individuality nor a neutral and 
mechanical editor. Rather, as an author of completely literal sense, he 
arranged his data. He manufactured his sources in a creative way, and 
interpreted his material newly in accordance with the needs and the 
procedure of sermon that he intended to construct according to his own 
plan. 529 

Along with the basic belief that there is no necessity for rejecting the 
patristic tradition without a persuasive reason not to accept it, this study has 
argued that John Mark was the author of the Second Gospel, his original 
recipients were the Christians living in Rome under severe imperial persecution, 
the place of writing was Rome, and the date of writing was a certain time from 
“after Peter’s death” to “right before the fall of Jerusalem.” On the basis of this 
inference, this study has reconstructed the Sitz im Leben of the contemporary 
Christians of Rome in the later half of the first century. By taking into account the 
etiological interrelationship between their life settings and the evangelist’s inner 
motive for writing the Gospel, this study has brought into relief the probability that 
the gospel message was constructed as the evangelist’s creative work according 
to the historical particularities with which his primary recipients were confronted. 


528 Riley, River of God, 226. 

529 Jan Lambrecht, Die Redaktion der Markus-Apokaiype: Literarische Analyse und 
Strukturuntersuchung, Analecta Biblica, no. 28 (Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1967), 256. 
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Therefore, it can be said that John Mark, the author of the Second Gospel, was a 
creative theologian, not a simple scribe of the Petrine tradition. If that is the case, 
this study will examine what literary structures this creative theologian uses in 
order to write a special message for ecclesia pressa. 

Literary Analysis of Mark’s Gospel 

The author’s motive for writing the Gospel narrows concretely down the 
direction of his message which he intended for his believing community. 
Recognizing the particular life setting of his community, Mark utilizes particular 
literary structures in his writing so that he may create a special Gospel message 
capable of satisfying his listeners’ various needs of spirituality, theology, apology, 
and the like. These literary structures are composed of the surface structure, the 
deep structure, and the secret structure. As the frame conditions the content, so 
do the literal frames employed in the Gospel for the special message cast 
interpretive light on the purpose of the stories. In the Gospel of Mark, 
understanding the interrelation between the surface structure and the deep 
structure will help today’s reader uncover a series of clues as to the role and 
function of the secret structure in the formation of the Gospel. 

Structural Analyses 

Mark designed the surface structure for showing that Jesus was the 
Jewish Messiah prophesied in the Old Testament, the deep structure for showing 
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that Jesus was a tragic hero in Greek tragedy, and the secret structure for 
showing how two irreconcilable images—Jewish Messiah and tragic hero—are 
united in the historical figure of Jesus. This secret structure hides the “who-and- 
what aspect of Messiah” from Mark’s characters, but presents only two cases: 
Peter confesses the “who” aspect of Messiah and the Roman centurion, the 
“what” aspect of Messiah. Through its ironical function, the secret structure 
presents a Jesus who absorbs two different images, in which one can perceive 
the literary form to influence the content and the latter to be embodied by the 
former. In order to reveal this fact, this study will first observe the surface 
structure and dissect the deep structure. The heroic apapxia will be disclosed as 
the dominant features of the ccivoq motif to build the secret structure in the Gospel. 
As a result of this analysis, it will be evident what message Mark intended to 
transmit to the Roman Christians being persecuted. 

The Surface Structure 

The Gospel’s Title: The Gospel begins by naming its subject: ’Apxf) toO 
emyyekiov ’lr|ooD XpioioO [ulou 0eoO] (The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
Son of God, 1:1). “This title, as all titles, discloses what in the mind of the author 
is the nature and purpose of his work.” 530 Since euaYyeiUov means a message or 
an announcement, a proclamation delivered in oral form in early Christianity, it 
may be said to refer to the good news as proclaimed, though set forth here in 

530 Kelber, Mark’s Story of Jesus (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1979), 15. 
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written form. 531 The source of this good news is found in Isaiah’s prophecy as 
shown in the arrival of John the Baptist (6 ayyekoc, p.ou upo iTpoaQiTou aou, v. 2), 
Jesus’ baptism, temptation and proclamation (vs. 14-15). As promised in Isa. 
52:7 and 61:1, this good news is “to emyyeXiov too 0eou” (v. 14) about the 
presence of the long-anticipated age of salvation, i.e., God’s eschatological 
deliverance, salvation, expressed in the person and ministry of Jesus. In this 
eoavyeA-tov, the Jesus of Mark is portrayed as a figure who inaugurates God’s 
sovereign rule, r| paoiAeia tou GeoO, through his words and actions. 

As for the phrase “TriooO Xpiotou,” in the first century the Greek name 
’Ir)ooG<; is so common that one cannot find its significance without linking it to the 
Hebrew equivalent mm which means “Yahweh is salvation” or “Salvation of 
Yahweh.” 532 This is the same case with the term xplotoc;. It is the Greek word for 
“anointed” and typically refers to someone who has just had a rubdown with oil in 
the Greco-Roman world, so that Mark’s readers living in those days would not 


531 The following discussion is indebted to Gerhard Friedrich, “euayyeiUov,” in Theological 
Dictionary of the New Testament, ed. Gerhard Kittel and Gerhard Friedrich, vol. 2 (Grand Rapids: 
W. B. Eerdmans Publishing, 1971), 721-37; Guelich, “Excursus: EYAITEAION,” in Mark 1-8:26, 
13-14. According to Friedrich, for the Greco-Roman people “euayy4Ai.cn/’ meant “good news” 
related to the imperial cult. In the inscriptions and papyri of the Imperial Age, the report of such 
festivals as emperor’s birthday, attainment to majority and accession to power was called “euayyeA. 
tov.” For instance, the news of emperor Octavian’s birth was inscribed as follows: “The birthday 
of the god was for the world the beginning of the joyful messages which have gone forth because 
of him" ( Inscr. Phene, 105, 40). 

532 The New Testament refers to those who have the name, such as Barabbas (Mt 27:16- 
17, NRSV, NEB), Jesus Justus (Col 4:11), and Joshua (Ac. 7:45; Heb 4:8, KJV). Josephus refers 
also to about twenty different persons who had the name. Cf. Brooks, 38. 
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regard xpmirot; as a special name or even a meaningful title without rending it into 
the Hebrew equivalent n* 533 

One the one hand, those who were anointed for special tasks are priests 
(Ex 29:7, 21), prophets (1 Kg 19:16), and kings (1 Sam 10:1) in the Old 
Testament. 534 Thus, the “anointed one” (n*) may be said to have the priestly, 
prophetical, and kingly functions: in this vein, the Jesus of Mark is suggestively 
introduced into such a figure as priest, prophet, and king. Mk 15:38 shows 
Mark’s way of conveying a theological truth by which the torn temple curtain 
symbolizes the destruction of the temple and the invalidation of the sacrificial 
system on the one hand and the opening of the way to God for all people on the 
other (11:12-25; 13:2; 14:58). 535 The same idea is described in Heb 6:19-20; 
9:8-15; 10:19-22 in which Jesus is portrayed as a high priest. Furthermore, Mark 
talks implicitly about Jesus as a prophet (6:4, 15; 8:28) and as the king of the 
Jews (15:2, 9, 12, 18, 26, 32). 536 

On the other hand, the Greek xpmtoc is certainly espoused as a title 
significant for Jewish circles in the messianic contexts (Mk. 8:27-38; 12:35-37; 
13:21-27; 14:61-64; 15:32). Actually, that the Gospel begins by excerpting the 
messianic prophecies from Isa 40:3 and Mai 3:1 in Mk 1:2-3, perhaps with an 

533 Cf. Bart D. Ehrman, The New Testament: A Historical Introduction to the Early 
Christian Writings, 2d. ed. (New York: Oxford University Press, 2000), 60-75. 

534 Franz Hesse, “xpuo,” in Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, ed. Gerhard 
Kittel and Gerhard Friedrich, vol. 9 (Grand Rapids: W. B. Eerdmans Publishing, 1974), 496-509. 

536 Brooks, 262. 

536 Brooks, 39; Wessel, 619. 
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allusion to Ex 23:20 as well, implies that the phrase ’Ir|oo0 Xpioxou is not only 
used in a messianic sense, but is also translated as Jesus the Messiah; for 
allowance for a messianic interpretation of Mk 1:2 is made by the difference 
between Mk 1:2 and both the Hebrew of Mai 3:1 and LXX in reading tV 65ov oou 
(your way) instead of’js 1 ? yn and bd'ov upo ttpoogSttou pou (the way before me). 537 
This change in persons adumbrates Mark’s messianic design in which God’s 
promise of a messenger “to guard you along the way and to bring you to the 
place I have prepared” (Ex 23:20), i.e., through the wilderness to the Promised 
Land, is annexed to a third text of Isa 40:3 which anticipates the advent of 
another messenger kv rrj ep4uj who will be sent before God’s people in another 
Exodus to prepare for the revelation of God’s salvation kv Xpiotw. 538 Thus, 
Mark’s ebayykliov is obviously the message of good news concerning Jesus the 
Messiah [Son of God] whose very content includes both the words and works of 
Jesus. 

Two Divisions: Generally Mark’s Gospel may be divided into the two 
major parts of 1:1 -8:26 and 8:27-16:8, for most scholars concur that the pericope 
of Caesarea Philippi represents the turning point that divides the Gospel into at 
least two major sections. 539 From the viewpoint that the structural analysis in this 


537 According to Guelich, “Mark 1:2b-3 is a composite citation of three Old Testament 
passages. The first (1:2b) corresponds to the LXX text of Exod 23:20; the second (1:2c) to the 
Hebrew text of Mai 3:1; the third (1:3) to the LXX of Isa 40:3." Guelich, 7; Wessel, 619. 

538 Wessel, 619. 

539 Guelich, xxxvi. 
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study is based more on literary considerations which were more likely coincident 
with Mark’s telling of the story, it may be said that the first half of the Gospel 
chiefly comprises the miracle-narratives showing the “who” aspect of the 
Messiah; and the latter half mainly consists of the passion-narratives showing the 
“what” aspect of the Messiah. 540 Each of these parts may be arranged into three 
subdivisions by subject matter, and by introducing and concluding the middle 
subdivision with the miracle-narratives and the passion-narratives. To put it 
concretely, the first half begins with the introduction in which both John the 
Baptist and the heavenly voice testify that Jesus is the messiah; in the middle 
subdivision, the miracle-narratives show “who the Messiah is”; the last 
subdivision ends with the healing event in which Jesus makes the blind man 
open his eyes twice by treating him twice at Bethsaida, Peter’s hometown. The 
latter half starts with the introduction in which both Peter and Elijah, along with 
Moses (9:4), and the heavenly voice (9:7) testify that Jesus is the Messiah; in the 
middle subdivision, the passion-narratives show “what the Messiah does”; the 
last subdivision terminates with Jesus’ burial after the Roman centurion's 
ambiguous statement that Jesus is ulo<; 0eoO (15:39) at the crucifixion. 541 


540 Cf. Eugene J. Conover, Mark's Messianic Secret and Its Implications for the Church's 
Ministry, Rel.D. diss. (Claremont School of Theology, 1966), 78-93. 

541 Of course, interpreting the anarthrous ulo? 0eou in 15:39 is still open, for scholars have 
not reached agreement as to whether the statement of the Roman centurion is a “confession” that 
Jesus is “a” or “the” Son of God or a kind of “taunt” as an ironic expression that Jesus cannot be 
bio? 0eoO, in light of his tragic death on the cross. Anyhow, what is intended here is to grasp 
in/with what literary structure Mark’s Gospel was composed. 
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The interesting fact is that each of the two divisions begins with two 
testimonies: the prophet Elijah’s appearance and the heavenly voice. The first 
chapter of the first half introduces John the Baptist along with a quotation from 
the Old Testament: “Behold, I send my messenger (toy ayyeAov jiou) before your 
face, who shall prepare your way (oq KazaaKtmoei tt]v 65ov aou); the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness (tjjwvf] pocoytcx; kv tfj epiyiw): Prepare the way of the Lord, 
make his paths straight” (1:2-3). Then, the heavenly testimony is given as 
confirmation of Jesus' divine sonship. Herein, it is necessary to ask who “6 
ayyeAog (iou” is . 542 In Ex. 23:20 (tov ayyeA.6v pou, LXX) indicates an angel 
God will send before Israel as her guardian and guid into the Promised Land. 

But Mai. 4:5 identifies this ^*613 with Elijah sent by God before “the great and 
dreadful day of the Lord” to “turn the hearts of the fathers and their children” for 
fear they should be cursed (4:6). In this vein, the in Ex. 23:20 is identified as 
Elijah who is promised as the eschatological messenger for the age of salvation 
in Mai. 3:1 and 4:5. In Mk 1:2b, the “ayyeXoq” corresponds to ‘tyuvri Powvto<; kv Tfj 
eprpcp” (v. 3), in which John the Baptist appears as the precursor kv Tfj ep4ioo. 

The clause og KataoKeuaoei tf)v bbov oou (v. 2b) shows a change in concept from 
the role of the angel who guards and guides Israel in Ex. 23:20 to the role of the 
messenger who prepares the way of the Lord in Mai. 3:1. <j)covfi pocovxog kv 
epiyito applies Isa. 40:3 to John the Baptist’s role as a messenger who proclaims 
a baptism of repentance and the arrival of a more powerful one. Thus, John the 

542 The following discussion is indebted to Guelich, 11. 
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Baptist is almost certainly identified as the Elijah-like person who precedes Christ 
in his suffering. 543 Also, “John’s preaching of repentance in v. 4 (cf. 1 kg 18:37; 
Mai 4:6) and the description of him in v. 6 (cf. 2 kg 1:8) recall Elijah.” 544 

The latter half also begins by showing Elijah in the Transfiguration along 
with Moses, and then giving the heavenly testimony as to Jesus' divine sonship. 
In fact, the appearance of Elijah on the mountain and their continuing uncertainty 
about the identity of Jesus prompt the disciples to ask Jesus the question (9:11): 
“Why do the teachers of the law say that Elijah must come first?” No doubt their 
question confirms that the disciples remember that the teachers of the law said 
Elijah would come before the Messiah and restore all things (Mai 4:5-6), 
including his leading of the people to repentance. 545 In their belief that Elijah 
must come first, they would have doubts about Jesus’ kerygma of the kingdom of 
God because Elijah has not yet appeared. Jesus’ answer, “Elijah, coming first, 
does restore all things,” ascertains their doubt to be legitimate; however, he 
declares that Elijah has already come, in which Elijah is identified with John the 
Baptist. Interpreting that Elijah has come in the person and ministry of John the 
Baptist, Jesus sees the prophecy about Elijah come true. Jesus’ saying on 
John’s imprisonment and martyrdom (“they did to him whatever they wished, just 


543 Cf. Mt 11:7-14; 17:10-13; Lk 1:17; Jn 1:23. 

544 Brooks, 40. 

545 The following discussion is indebted to Craig A. Evans, Mark 8:27-16:20, Word Biblical 
Commentary, 34b (Nashville: Thomas Nelson Publishers, 2001), 39-45. Belief that Elijah would 
come at the end of days is attested in a variety of Jewish sources: Sirach 48:10; 4Qumran558; 
Mek. On Exodus 16:33; Mishnah Eduyyot 8:7; cf. 1 Maccabees 14:41. 
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as it is written about him”) intimates that John’s/Elijah’s fate have something in 
common with Jesus’ fate in which he will suffer many things and be killed. Thus, 
in Mk 9:9-13 Jesus interprets that John the Baptist is Elijah whose fate foreshows 
Jesus’ own destiny. 

Mark’s juxtaposing John the Baptist and Jesus is his literary technique to 
make John’s fate as a martyred prophet a prototype of what will befall Jesus. 546 
This literary technique is designed as a backward way of reading back to the 
beginning to show that all that happened in Jesus’ ministry has the cross 
inevitably in prospect. 547 Mark’s backward way does not give any significance to 
John the Baptist in himself, but all the theological weight of John’s witness lies in 
what he is as the prophesied preparer of the way of Jesus. 548 This theological 
weight shows God himself as the hidden agent behind the scene, by whom the 
fate of John the Baptist is juxtaposed with that of Jesus, with the result that their 
end is delivered up by God. “John is thus the martyred prophet whose treatment 
at the hands of evil men foreshadows the end of Jesus’ story who gives himself 
an expiatory sacrifice for the many.” 549 Just as John the Baptist suffered as a 
victim of the wicked intentions of men who worked their evil, so Jesus will also 
suffer a similar fate of rejection, abandonment and cruel suffering. Finally, such 


546 Cf. Martin, 140-162. 

547 Marxsen, 30-53; Martin, 65-70. 

548 James M. Robinson, The Problem of History in Mark, Studies in Biblical Theoiogy, no. 
21 (London: SCM Press, 1957), 24. 

549 Martin, 67. 
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Mark’s literary technique makes John the Baptist (the Elijah prophesied to come) 
not only fulfill an Old Testament role, but also shatter that image by having to do 
something no Jew expected Elijah to do—to suffer. 550 Just as the prospect of a 
dead Elijah is incredible, so the image of a suffering Son of God is much more 
unbelievable. With a view to letting people accept the unacceptable image of the 
suffering Son of God, Mark puts on over Jesus a tragic hero’s image which 
people of all walks of life in those days aspired to imitate and actualize during 
their lifetime. For that reason, the shadow of the cross clouds Mark’s Gospel at 
an early point (1:14; 2:20), and the finale of 14:1-16:8 is described in somber, 
tragic terms. 

This structure (or arrangement) appears to be a red flag which enables the 
readers familiar with the messianic prophecies in the Old Testament to perceive 
Jesus as the coming Messiah prophesied in the Old Testament. For the fact that 
the Elijah-like person, John the Baptist, already came ahead of Jesus to restore 
all things through the baptism of repentance is an evident sign to verify that 
Jesus is the promised Messiah predicted in the Old Testament. It may be read 
as the author's intention to accentuate Jesus as the messiah coming from the 
root of the messianic tradition in the Old Testament prophesies. 

Two Narratives: Another interesting fact is that the first half, which begins 
by introducing Jesus as the Messiah, keeps on substantiating by the subsequent 


550 Martin, 68. 
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miracle-narratives that Jesus is the Messiah with divine power. 551 In effect, for 
the Jews who were waiting for the Day of Messiah, the fact that “the blind could 
see, the deaf could hear, the lame could leap, and the mute could talk,” implies 
the advent of the Messiah prophesied in Isa 35:5-6. Especially, the reason of 
Mark’s recording the healing miracle of the deaf and mute man in 7:31-37 (which 
is peculiar to Mark) may be to show that the messianic age as prophesied by Isa 
29:18 and 35:5 was present in Jesus. 552 Furthermore, whenever Jesus casts out 
demons, they recognize his identity and testify that Jesus is the Son of God 
(1:24; 1:34; 3:11). 

Ironically enough, despite all the various signs and evidence for his identity, 
the first half portrays the disciples as completely ignorant of Jesus’ 

Messiahship. Mark, who keeps on revealing their thorough ignorance to be 
amplified up to verse 8:21 more and more as time goes by, terminates the first 
half of the Gospel abruptly by proposing one peculiar event—the cure of the blind 
man at Bethsaida—in the next text (8:22-26). The uniqueness of this Bethsaida 
miracle-narrative is that, first, it is written only in Mark’s Gospel among the four 
Gospels; second, Jesus used material in his healing ministry unlike most of the 
other miracles in the Gospels; third, it is an unique story that Jesus healed the 
blind with gradual healing twice; fourth, its redacted context is unique in that it is 
arranged, on the one hand, right after the passages underlining the disciples’ 


551 Mk 1:23-28; 1:29-31; 1:32-34; 1:40-45; 2:1-4, 10b-12; 4:35-41; 5:1-20; 5:21-24,35-43; 
5: 25-34; 6:35-44; 6:45-52; 7:31-37; 8:22-26; 9:14-27; 10:46-52; 11:12-14, 20-22. 

552 Brooks, 133. 
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ignorance reach the climax (8:14-21), and on the other hand, right before Peter' 
confession (8:27-30). The first half of the Gospel ends with Mark’s emphasis on 
the disciples’ spiritual blindness, with the result that the healing miracle of 
restoration of physical sight at Bethsaida functions to suggest the need of the 
disciples for spiritual insight and the ability of Jesus to cure their blindness. 553 
After all, in the first half of the Gospel the disciples’ inability to know Jesus’ 
identity is so obvious an irony that it serves as Mark’s literary design for 
emphasizing that Jesus is the promised Messiah of the Old Testament. 

The latter half of the Gospel begins with Peter’s confession regarding 
Jesus' Messiahship (8:27-30). Due to the symbolism of the two-stage healing at 
Bethsaida, Peter's hometown, it is significant to notice that Mark placed the 
healing of the blind man at the ending of the miracle-narratives and Peter's 
confession of Jesus' messianic identity at the beginning of the passion- 
narratives. It is also necessary to learn that Peter's recognition of Jesus' identity 
is not so much perfect as partial. Peter seems to perceive the “who” aspect of 
the Messiah, but not to grasp the “what” aspect of the Messiah, for this is why 
Peter took Jesus aside and began to rebuke him, when Jesus taught his 
disciples that “the Son of Man must (Set) suffer many things and be rejected by 
the elders, chief priests and teachers of the law, and that he must be killed and 
after three days rise again” (8:31). In return for Peter’s rebuke, Jesus’ rebuke of 
Peter (8:33) shows that Peter, like the blind man at Bethsaida, recognized the 


Brooks, 132. 
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“who” aspect of the Messiah but failed to see the “what” aspect of the Messiah. 
From the viewpoint that there is no evidence that any Jew in pre-Christian times 
thought in terms of a suffering and dying Messiah, that Peter and the other 
disciples did not understand Jesus’ messianic mission is due to their typical 
Jewish concept of a military conqueror who would free the Jews from foreign 
domination. 554 

Peter’s imperfect confession is similar to the first, incomplete phase of the 
previous healing of the blind man at Peter’s hometown. The verb translated 
“must” (5el) in 8:31 suggests that the role of a suffering and dying servant is given 
by divine necessity germane to the messianic prophecies in Isa 52:13-52:12. 555 
In the end, this context may be understood to provide the readers with a clue for 
understanding why Mark, who has kept on disclosing the disciples’ ignorance, 
suddenly introduces Jesus' treating the blind at Bethsaida (vs. 22-26), Peter's 
imperfect recognition about Jesus' identity (vs. 27-30), and Jesus' rebuking Peter 
for his wrong advice (vs. 31-33). Specifically, what Mark intends here is to inform 
the readers that as a representative of the disciples, Peter recognizes Jesus 
imperfectly; consequently, he has to advance in full knowledge of Jesus' 
Messiahship. The fact that Bethsaida is Peter's hometown reveals what Mark 
intends through Jesus' healing miracle at Bethsaida, i.e., the blind person who 
must actually open his eyes is Peter and none other. 


554 Brooks, 135. 

555 Brooks, 135. 
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The latter half, including chiefly Jesus' passion-narratives, evolves into a 
literary structure almost analogous to the first half. On his final journey to 
Jerusalem, Jesus clarifies his tragic death and victorious rising-again to his 
disciples over and over again. 556 Even though Jesus reveals repeatedly his 
messianic mission or role as a suffering and dying servant (10:45), the passion- 
narratives show that their understanding deviates from what Jesus has taught 
them. Especially, Mark’s way of highlighting the disciples’ misunderstanding of 
Jesus’ Messiahship is seen in the recurring pattern within 8:27-10:45 as follows: 
first, Mark provides the geographical reference (8:27; 9:30; 10:32); second, 

Jesus announces his passion prediction (8:31; 9:31; 10:33-34); third, he reveals 
the disciples’ misunderstanding (8:32-33; 9:32-34; 10:35-41); last, Jesus corrects 
his disciples (8:34-9:1; 9:35-37; 10:42-45). 

In the midst of exhibiting their misunderstanding of Jesus' Messiahship by 
reflecting their absurd concerns and actions (9:33-35, 38-41; 10:13-16, 35-45), 
Mark introduces the miracle of Jesus' cure of the blind Bartimaeus at Jericho 
(10:46-52). In this passage, ironically enough, by recording Bartimaeus' shouting 
twice, “Jesus, Son of David” (10:47, 48), Mark depicts that the outsider, 
Bartimaeus, seems to recognize Jesus' identity at the very moment he hears of 
Jesus of Nazareth. At the moment of the culmination of Christ’s passion, Mark 
adopts another striking scene. On hearing Jesus' cry and seeing how he died, 


556 Mk 8:31-33; 9:9-10; 9:30-32; 10:32-34. The verb translated “must” (Set) suggests 
divine necessity, probably as it is indicated in the Scriptures. The most obvious Scripture is Isa 
52:13-53:12, which also avoids the title ‘Messiah’” (Brooks, 136). 
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the Roman centurion, who had directed Jesus' crucifixion, says: “Surely this man 
was moQ 06ou” [“a” or “the” Son of God] (15:39). 

By surveying the surface structure of Mark’s Gospel, this study has tried to 
discover what Mark’s plot intended to accentuate. As the foregoing study shows, 
this literal structure may be understood as Mark’s way to bring into relief the fact 
that it is the Jesus of Mark who is the promised Messiah of the Old Testament for 
whom Jews have waited and yearned for a long time. In other words, the central 
message written in the surface structure of Mark’s Gospel is nothing more than 
Jesus as the Son of God, the Messiah. 

Then, why does Mark describe Jesus’ identity as a secret motif? In fact, 
the Christian’s concept of Messiah, the image of a suffering and dying servant, is 
intrinsically different from the Jewish concept of Messiah, the image of the 
Davidic warrior-like king. In order to represent the former image dissimilar from 
the latter image, Mark contrives the deep structure for portraying Jesus as a 
suffering and dying hero (the “what” aspect of the Messiah) in imitation of the 
image of a tragic hero in Greek tragedy. 557 By means of this deep structure, 


557 When composing the Gospel, Mark was influenced by one of the most popular and 
powerful modes of expression of his day, Greek tragedy. According to Bilezikian, long before and 
during Mark's time, a kind of tragedy “written not for stage presentation, but simply for reading as 
the [Markan] Gospel was,” had already developed (Bilezikian, 43). Mark's contemporary, Lucius 
A. Seneca (c. 4 BC.-AD.65), was one of the authors of such tragedies. Tragedies were being 
written and performed at Rome, and ordinary citizens such as Mark would have had access to 
their performance (cf. Bilezikian, 11-50). Moreover, since the works of the great tragic poets, 
especially Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides were being recited, memorized, and copied as 
regular curriculum, Mark must have been exposed to Greek tragedy in order to acquire 
literacy. This atmosphere makes the influence of Greek tragedy upon the composition of the 
Gospel a real possibility. Actually, some scholars believe Mark to have imitated the typical model 
of Greek tragedy with which he and his contemporaries were familiar. This probability will be 
examined by analyzing the deep structure of Mark’s Gospel in light of the Aristotelian canon of 
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Jesus of Jewish linage, the promised Messiah of the Old Testament, is now 
portrayed as a tragic hero of the Greco-Roman world. Thus, analyzing the deep 
structure will disclose in what way Mark delineates Jesus’ “what” aspect of the 
Messiah as a tragic hero. 

The Deep Structure 

The analysis of the deep structure will be made in three aspects in light of 
Greek tragedy: (1) it will observe whether or not Mark satisfies the seven 
prerequisites for the best tragic plot, (2) it can be analyzed by the best tragic plot, 
and (3) it will examine how the Jesus of Mark fulfills the five prerequisites of the 
ideal tragic hero. However, the seven prerequisites for the best tragic plot will be 
mentioned in brief, for those elements will be concretely elucidated in the 
comparison of both the best tragic structure with the Gospel’s structure, and the 
ideal hero’s image with Jesus’ image. 

The Best Tragic Plot: Among seven prerequisites for the best pOGog, first, 
just as the pOGog must have completeness and adequate size of requiring three 
stages: the “beginning stage” (dpjcn), the “middle stage” (peaog), and the “end 
stage” (teXeutii), so Mark’s story is composed of three stages: the beginning 
stage is from 1:1 to 8:26; the middle stage is from 8:27 to 10:52; the ending stage 
is from 11:1 to 16:8. The appi amplifies the alvog motif of Jesus, the peaog 
generates dvayveopioig and iTepiTTema, and the teleurfi closes by the tragic death 


tragedy. 
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of Jesus. Second, just as the pO0og must have an organic unity according to the 
causal law of probability or necessity, so the story of Jesus is based on a logical 
unity in which Jesus goes his way to a tragic death for establishing the kingdom 
of God on earth. Third, just as the p.O0o<; should be a complex system in which 
avayvcopiarg has to be coincident with irepi/rreieia, SO both Peter’s arnyvcDpioig 
(8:29) and Jesus’ transfiguration (9:1-13) are accompanied with the prediction of 
the messianic mission to prefigure the reversal of Jesus' fortune leading to his 
death (8:31-33; 9:9). 558 Fourth, the pD0og has to contain the Trepurexeia of creating 
the proper type of hero in which he should be neither perfect nor villainous, but 
highly renowned and prosperous, and he should fall into tragic misfortune not by 
vice, but by. The Jesus of Mark is also driven into a tragic death by the 
authorities’ misidentification (apapi(a) despite his being a man of renown with 
divine power and authority. Fifth, just as the pOGog must have the right ending to 
move from prosperity to misfortune, so the story of Jesus ends with a tragic 
death in spite of beginning with a great popularity. Sixth, just as the pO0og must 
arrange the incidents in which people kill a dear one in ignorance, so the Jews 
kill their Messiah in ignorance. Seventh, the pO0og should be divided into the 
54a ig (the part reaching from the beginning of the story to the last scene 
immediately before the reversal of the hero’s fortune begins) and the Awng (the 

558 The revelation of the heroic uIvoq is given to some characters selected for the sake of 
the hero’s self-manifestation. Through this avayvcopioig scene, the audience can fully understand 
the hero's true identity but the majority of characters in the play are still ignorant about the heroic 
alvoQ. As time passes, this heroic ot.lv og augments the dramatic irony more and more between the 
hero and his conflicting party in that most of the characters in the story are still in ignorance of it 
albeit the audience knows it. 
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part from the beginning of a shift of the hero’s fortune from prosperity to adversity 
to the end of the play). The story of Jesus is also divided into the first half of the 
miracle narrative and the latter half of the passion narrative. 

The Best Tragic Structure: Just as the ideal structure should be 
composed of three stages: the dpxri stage, the (aeoog stage and the Tetautri stage, 
so the Gospel may be divided into three stages: 1:1-8:26; 8:27-10:52; 11:1- 
16:8. 559 With the title Jesus’ Ministry around Galilee, the apxri stage, like the 
typical Greek tragedy, provides an exposition (1:1-13) in which the protagonist is 
introduced to the reader/hearer by John the Baptist (vs 1-8) and his nature is set 
forth as he is exhibited in the situation to furnish the dramatic setting (vs 9-13). 

An OT quotation following the title verse announces the appearance of a 
messenger figure (1:2-3), whose mission is to prepare the way (666c) of Jesus. 560 
The very first time Mark alludes to an aspect of Jesus’ life, he does so in terms of 
the 65o<;, which Mark represents as not only for Jesus to move from life to death, 
but also for Christians to walk after Jesus. From then on, everything to occur in 
the Gospel is the outcome of the premise set forth in the prologue, which is an 
inevitable result of Jesus' Messiahship. 

From the trait of Jesus’ messianic mission in his Galilean ministry, the 
“rising action” takes place and it will cause him to confront a tragic fate. This 

559 The division of three stages in Mark’s Gospel in light of the Aristotelian canon of 
tragedy is in debt to the insight of both Stephen H. Smith, shown in “A Divine Tragedy: Some 
Observations on the Dramatic Structure of Mark's Gospel,” and Ernest W. Burch, presented in 
“Tragic Action in the Second Gospel: A Study in the Narrative of Mark.” 

560 The discussion of the “way” motif is indebted to Kelber, Mark’s Story of Jesus, 15-87. 
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“rising action” is Jesus’ message and lifestyle which, in the traditional ordering of 
the Jews, generate a new lifestyle of the kingdom of God on the one hand and 
increasing antagonism among the Jerusalem authorities, on the other. This 
rising action works in Mark’s plot as a main cause to form an organic unity, for 
not only is the Kingdom Jesus announces and puts into practice diametrically 
opposed to the conventional piety and morality guarded by the Jerusalem 
authorities, but also it is to erect a counterstructure to the traditional ordering of 
human life by the forgiveness of sins (2:1-12), the primary concern for sinners 
(2:13-17), the nonobservance of the days of fasting (2:18-22), and the repeal of 
the Sabbath law (2:23-3:6), with the result that Mark’s Gospel flows with a deep 
logic in which its King is not acceptable to the Jerusalem authorities, but 
inescapable from a tragic death (2:20; 3:6). 561 Hence, on the basis of the organic 
unity emanating from the “rising action,” the incidents of Mark’s Gospel occur 
continuously within the law of probability, necessity, or causality. 

The causes of the opposition by the hero’s rising action make the 
Jerusalem authorities misunderstand the hero’s nature, owing to their ignorance 
of his true identity, so that their hostility is aggrandized against him. Due to their 
ignorance or misconception of “who and what the hero is,” the heroic alvoc, motif 
is gradually intensified as time goes by. As a result, the more resolutely Jesus 
engages in his task, the nearer he draws to catastrophe; for his teaching and 
healing activity can be performed by the abrogation of the Jewish traditional 

561 Kelber, Mark’s Story of Jesus, 24-25. 
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order which causes the authorities to begin plotting his downfall. 562 For instance, 
the central figure is shown to devote himself to a great cause (1:14ff.); all his 
activity with its popular teaching, its healings and exorcisms, is beneficent, and 
he cares deeply for the welfare of his people, first of the Jews, then of the 
Gentiles. However, such activity, including the acceptance of the Gentile, entails 
the abolition of traditional custom. In 7:1-23, “the abolition of the ritual taboos 
breaks down the legal barrier which had stood in the way of accepting the 
Gentiles on their terms.” 563 Jesus integrates the Gentiles into the Kingdom of 
God through the new interiorization of morality in which “what counts in the 
Kingdom of God is not Jewishness or Gentileness but the heart of the people.” 564 
However, it soon turns out to be the tragic flaw that leads the hero to his tragic 
demise. Certainly, a formidable opposing force against Jesus arises in the 
scribes and the Pharisees, who represent the Jewish hierarchy, out of a series of 
controversies, with the result that they turn to conspiracy in order to destroy 
Jesus (3:6). From this situation the heroic vXvoq is occasioned, so that people 
misunderstand Jesus' true nature despite his mighty words and 
deeds. Especially, the heroic alv oq is aggrandized by increasing the disciples' 
ignorance of his identity and intensifying the Jewish authorities' antagonism as 


562 Stephen H. Smith, 212. 

563 Kelber, Mark’s Story of Jesus, 37-38. 

564 Kelber, Mark’s Story of Jesus, 37-38. 
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time goes by. As a result, Mark produces an ironic context between the 
knowledge of the reader and the ignorance of the characters. 

Displaying the dvayvcopLoig and iTepi-n-eTeia, the peoo<; stage ranges over Mk. 
8:27-10:52, and could be titled Jesus' Journey to Jerusalem. 565 Just as Greek 
tragedy usually shows some preparatory scene immediately prior to avayvcopiou;, 
so the Gospel also has a preparatory episode which is the two-stage healing of 
the blind man at Bethsaida (8:22-26). Peter’s recognition scene is the central 
scene of the whole Gospel, along with Jesus’ transfiguration on a high mountain 
(9:1-13). Ernest W. Burch explains that Peter's answer at Caesarea Philippi is 
the heart of the recognition scene, and that the placing of the scene of 
transfiguration directly after that dialogue at Caesarea Philippi intensifies the 
recognition of Jesus’ genuine identity. 566 

In conformity with Aristotle's principle that the best form of dvaYVGjpioic; is 
that which coincides with or accompanies -nepiTTeteia at once, Peter's identification 
of Jesus as the Messiah (8:29) is accompanied with the messianic mission (8:31- 
33) to prefigure the reversal of Jesus' fortune. Especially, the Markan tradition 
tells the readers that Jesus reveals his full divinity before his three disciples, 
talking with Moses and Elijah. According to the Lukan tradition, in glorious 
splendor Moses and Elijah talk with Jesus about his death (tf)v e£o5ov auxou), 
which he is going to accomplish at Jerusalem (Lk 9:30-31). Thus, the 


565 Cf. Bilezikian, 77-78. 

566 Cf. Burch, 350. 
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transfiguration may be said not only to reveal the cdvog function as a way of 
theophany, but also to foreshadow his messianic mission, i.e. the reversal of 
fortune toward death. Moreover, the oboe; motif begins with the reversal of Jesus’ 
fortune by the journey from the place of departure, Caesarea Philippi, to the 
place of arrival, Jerusalem (8:27-10:52). As shown in 8:31-33; 9:9-10, 31; 10:32- 
34, Jesus' journey to Jerusalem stands for the reversal of his fortune from great 
fame to tragic death. Now Mark’s readers obviously perceive Jesus' true nature: 
“who he is” and “what he does.” Immediately after Peter’s identification of Jesus' 
identity, Jesus'journey to Jerusalem, along with his disciples, continues up to 
10:52. Jesus' choice to go to Jerusalem is evidently the “falling action”; for his 
oboe, to Jerusalem will finally lead to the tragic end, as his repeated prediction 
about the Son-of-man's suffering foreshadows. His 65oq to Jerusalem brings into 
relief Jesus' uepmema, in which he frequently reminds his followers that he will 
face an untimely fate. 

ThexeXam) end stage includes Mk. 11:1-16:8, with the title, Jesus' 
Suffering and Tragic Death. Then the story moves swiftly toward the tragic event 
(toGoc). From this point on, Jesus' opponents harbor a more malicious intent to 
destroy him. 567 In this tense atmosphere Jesus, whose destiny is interwoven 
with the rise and fall of all people (Lk. 2:34; Acts 17:30-31), is forced into the 
inevitable fate of choosing death for superlative value, or life, but as an 


567 Mk 11:18; 12:12-13; 14:1-2, 10-11. 
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ignominious alternative. 568 With the intention of throwing into relief Jesus' heroic 

TTepiTTexeia, Mark especially devises three elaborate scenes: the Last Supper, his 

spiritual struggle in Gethsemane, and his attitude during the Sanhedrin 

trial. Jesus' action in these episodes substantiates that his choice of the 

supreme will and persistence to hold it, even in the face of a tragic death, is 

undoubtedly the hero’s great nobility. For instance, in Gethsemane, despite 

facing his fate and praying that “the hour might pass from him” (14:35), he goes 

to his death by choosing the superlative value. According to Adelia Y. Collins, 

The acceptance of the divine will expressed at the end of the prayer 
suggests that the purpose of the description of Jesus' distress and the 
request to let the cup pass is to magnify the choice to submit to death, to 
highlight Jesus' freely chosen obedience.. .. The two-part prayer thus 
creates a tragic tone in the Gethsemane narrative. Rather than imply that 
pain and suffering are illusions, the narrative takes them utterly seriously 
and nevertheless shows how they may be overcome. 569 

Mark's reason for throwing into relief Jesus' severe agony in Gethsemane may 

have been his intention to show that Jesus' choice of the via-dolorosa is neither 

more nor less than the tragic hero’s action in Greek tragedy. Jesus' tragic death 

by crucifixion, following the treachery, arrest, desertion, trial, and condemnation, 

lets his cause appear to end with failure. But the account of the empty tomb 

promulgates that Jesus' tragic death is a true triumph. The story of Jesus' 

passion is indeed the story of a tragic death, but effectively and delicately the 

triumph of the hero and his cause is shown in it. The foregoing investigation 


568 Riley, One Jesus Many Christ, 44-48, 82-83. 

569 Collins, “From Noble Death to Crucified Messiah,” 485-86. 
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provides a certain probability that Mark’s Gospel has the intrinsic structure of 
Greek tragedy and embodies Mark's theological reflection through such a literal 
framework and, at the same time, brings into relief Mark's message for his 
readers on the basis of his theological reflection. 

The Ideal Tragic Hero: This study will discover the typical image of a 
tragic hero from the Jesus of Mark’s Gospel in the hope that examining the 
degree of correspondence between Jesus and the ideal tragic hero, in light of 
Aristotle’s theory, will elevate the probability that Mark based the deep structure 
of the Gospel upon the frame of the typical Greek tragedy. In what way does the 
Jesus of Mark meet the requirements of an ideal tragic hero? 

First, just as the hero must be “good” (xprioroi;), so Jesus is also described 
as good. Jesus' Galilean ministry in the first half of the Gospel makes him 
portrayed as a benefactor for others; his passion narrative in the latter half, as a 
ransom for many (10:45). Thus, Mark’s Gospel as a whole delineates Jesus as a 
good man who sacrifices his life for the good of others. Simultaneously, by 
depicting Jesus as one who is deeply distressed and troubled with sorrow to the 
point of death before his relentless fate in which he must choose either tragic 
death for others or flight for his own life (14:33-36), the Gospel brings into relief 
his human will toward the good, but on the other hand, it takes effect to exclude 
his divine transcendence. Furthermore, in light of the canon against 
blamelessness in character, Mark’s Gospel neither claims the traditional 
sinlessness of Jesus nor is sin as such found in his life. Hence, Mark’s Jesus 
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meets the requisite that an ideal tragic hero must be“good” (xpriotog) not of a 
superlative excellence, but of its kind. 

Second, just as the hero must be “appropriate” (apiiorccov), so Jesus is also 
depicted as entirely free from an inappropriate character. On the basis of the 
principle that the hero’s speech and action should be appropriate for his intrinsic 
character, the Jesus of Mark is classified as the anointed one, the exemplary 
figure who shows the way of God for all to follow. 570 What Jesus says and 
does—the self-revelation about his understanding of himself and his purposes— 
determines his values and the dynamics of his relations with other characters, 
which show Jesus’ integrity in living up to his values and commitments. 571 “The 
key to Jesus’ character lies in the disclosure that he is the human being given 
authority by God to establish a new order to God’s rule in the midst of a hostile 
and uncomprehending world.” 572 Throughout Mark’s story there exists no 
discrepancy between what he says and what he does, but the integrity in which 
his teaching is embodied in his behavior, and his behavior attests to the truth of 
this teaching, especially in comparing Mk 8:34-35 with 15:24-37. 573 “So it is 
basic to his characterization that Jesus has integrity, that he lives the values he 
teaches. As such, Jesus’ actions illustrate and interpret his teaching, and his 


570 The following discussion is indebted to David Rhoads and Donald Michie, Mark as 
Story: an Introduction to the Narrative of a Gospel (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1982), 103-16. 

571 Rhoads and Michie, 103. 

572 Rhoads and Michie, 104. 

573 Kingsbury, Conflict in Mark, 7. 
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teaching explains his actions.” 574 Since the Gospel does not show by 
inappropriate speech and action that Jesus exceeds the boundary of his destined 
status by God at all, the Jesus of Mark surely satisfies the requisite that the ideal 
hero must be “appropriate” (apiiomov) to type traits. 575 

Third, just as the hero must be “like” (opoioc), so Jesus is also portrayed as 
“like.” On the basis of the principle that the hero should be in conformity with the 
tradition of the heroic traits of equivalent characters in ancient legends or 
tragedies, the Jesus of Mark is portrayed in the mold of the typical life pattern of 
the ancient heroes. 576 Just as the typical hero in antiquity generally lives with his 
destiny interwoven with the rise and fall of all people, and with remarkable talents, 
so the Jesus of Mark, who possesses extraordinary talents as a healer and 
miracle worker and authoritative teacher, lives with his destiny to give his life as a 
ransom for many (10:45), by which all people will be determined either to enter 
eternal life or to go into hell (9:43-45). The ancient hero devotes himself to a 


574 Rhoads and Michie, 108. 

575 Additionally, the Gospel describes Jesus as a valorous and eloquent man from cover 
to cover (cf. Mk 2:18-22, 23-28; 3:1-6, 20-30; 7:1-23; 10:1-12; 11:15-19, 27-33; 12:13-17, 18-27, 
28-34, 35-37, 38-44; 14:32-42,43-50, 53-65; 15:1-5). For example, not only the event of Jesus' 
clearing the Temple shows Jesus as a valorous warrior fighting against unrighteousness (11:15- 
19), but also the several contentions about the authority of Jesus (11:27-33), the tax matter 
(12:13-17), the resurrection matter (12:18-27), the greatest commandment (12:28-34), and the 
like, show Jesus as masterly in argument. 

576 The following discussion is indebted to Riley, 31-60. Three elements included in the 
pattern of life of the hero by Riley are excluded in the above-mentioned presentation: the divine 
parentage on one side or the other, a prize of immortality for the hero, and the dead hero as 
worshipped being. It is because, actually, the Aristotelian canon of tragedy does not include 
these ingredients for an ideal tragic hero, and so does Mark’s Gospel. To include those which 
neither the canon nor the Gospel contain is to deviate from the original purport of this paper to 
compare the Gospel with the Aristotelian canon. 
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great cause, by which he is driven by the divine and human counterforce into the 
inevitable fate of choosing either death with honor or avoidance with disgrace, 
wherein the inner choices and the integrity of the hero in the face of the injustices 
of life is displayed. Finally, after suffering trials, humiliation and privation, the 
hero is commonly killed painfully in his best days prior to the fulfillment of his 
dream. Similarly to the life of the ancient hero, the great mission for Jesus to 
realize the Kingdom of God on earth makes him not only fight with supernatural 
enemies throughout his public life since his wilderness battle, but also be 
confronted with the Jerusalem authorities and the Roman government. After 
passing through Peter’s enticement not to die (8:33), his own travail in the garden 
of Gethsemane (14:35-41) and humiliation, Jesus is finally crucified on the cross 
in his thirties by the jealousy of the gods or the wrath of the powers and the 
religious authorities. Since the life story of Mark’s Jesus doubtless conforms to 
the typical pattern of life of the hero in antiquity, Jesus satisfies the expectation 
that the hero must be “like” (opoioc;), i.e., in conformity with heroic tradition. 

Fourth, just as the hero must be “consistent” (opcdoc), so Jesus is also 
represented as consistent. On the basis of the principle that the hero should be 
consistent with his own nature throughout the play, Mark shows that Jesus' 
adherence to the program continues consistently from the opening of his public 
ministry to the judgment hall and to the cross. As shown in 1:2-3, the nature of 
Jesus is expressed in the description of the “656?” motif about his journey to 
Jerusalem, which means his movement toward the mission God has set for him, 
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death in the service of proclaiming God’s rule. 577 Albeit Jesus foresees that his 
journey will end in confrontation and tragic death in Jerusalem, he never changes 
his course of the journey unto death. Especially, in his repulsion of Peter's 
solicitation to abandon the mission of the suffering Son-of-Man (8:31-33), in his 
three-stage teaching on the road going up to Jerusalem (9:9, 31; 10:32-34, 45), 
in his statement at the Last Supper (14:22-24), in his prayer in Gethsemane 
(14:35-36), in his attitude during the Sanhedrin trial (14:53-65), and in the scene 
of his death (15:21-39), Jesus reveals consistency with his own nature. 
Furthermore, from cover to cover, the Jesus of Mark is consistently depicted as 
authoritative relative to his mission, obedient toward God, faithful toward his 
disciples, compassionate toward the crowd, and confrontational toward the 
religious authorities. 578 Certainly, Mark’s Jesus meets the requisite that the hero 
must be “consistent” (opaAot;) throughout the play. 

Fifth, just as the hero must be “like us” (opiouog), so Jesus is also delineated 
as “like us.” That the tragic hero has the same nature as his audience implies 
that his tragic fate is such as any one of his beholders might experience. On the 
basis of the heroic principle of human nature, Mark’s Gospel focuses on Jesus' 
genuine humanity. Especially, Mark’s omitting the narrative of Jesus' virgin birth 
by the Holy Spirit may be regarded as his intention to highlight Jesus' humanity 
rather than his divinity. In fact, “in Mark’s story, Jesus is neither God nor a divine 


577 Rhoads and Michie, 64. 

578 Kingsbury, Conflict in Mark, 7-8, 31-61. 
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being, but a man who is given authority by God.” 579 He is known as Mary’s son 
and as a carpenter from Nazareth in Galilee, whose brothers and sisters still lives 
in his hometown (6:2-3). At his baptism he becomes God’s son, for it is then that 
God declares Jesus to be the son and anoints him with the Holy Spirit. 580 His 
humanity is furthered by a statement attributed to him in 10:18, “When Jesus was 
addressed by a questioner as ‘good teacher,’ he replied, ‘Why do you call me 
good? No one is good but God alone’(10:18). He seemed to say that he was 
not God.” 581 Moreover, Jesus' appearance, distressed in the prayer in 
Gethsemane (14:33-42), humiliated by the Roman soldiers (15:16-20), insulted 
on the cross (15:21-32), and expiring in severe agonies (15:33-37), may be also 
considered to be Mark's literary device in order to spotlight Jesus' human 
nature. So, Mark’s reader, who has the same flesh and blood as Jesus, will feel 
a nameless 4>6(3og at the sight of Jesus' gruesome suffering and, at the same time, 
will have deep lie oq before the scene of the betrayal by his disciple and 
abandonment by his beloved people whom he has served for more than three 
years. Thus, Mark’s Jesus satisfies the notion that the hero must be oiioiog. 


579 Rhoads and Michie, 105. 

580 Rhoads and Michie, 105. According to Kingsbury, "Jesus’ empowerment with the 
Spirit and God’s affirmation of Jesus’ divine sonship does not occur in the presence of John. 

They occur only after Jesus has gone up from the water and removed himself from John (1:10a). 
This explains why Jesus alone sees the heavens split apart and the Spirit descend (‘he saw,’ 
1:10). It also explains why the words God utters are addressed to Jesus exclusively (‘You are my 
beloved Son, in you I take delight!’ 1:11)” (Kingsbury, Conflict in Mark, 38). 

581 Riley, River of God, 68. 
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The Gospel describes Jesus as a man caught by an ardent aspiration to 
benefit others, especially to usher people into a new order of the Kingdom of God, 
with the result that he cannot escape from his tragic death because his ideal 
dream, the advent of the Kingdom of God, can be achieved only by his going 
beyond the limits of destiny given to human beings. The hero’s attempt to 
transcend the limit of his fate causes his fortune to be reversed from prosperity to 
adversity, with the result that his life ends up with a tragic death. In conformity 
with Aristotle's principle that the poet must see to it that the apapua should occur 
at a decisive moment in the life of the hero, Mark makes the txpocpTiot happens to 
Jesus by his immediate relatives who are hostile (3:21), by his native people who 
take offence at him (6:1-6), by one of his disciples at the best time of Jesus’ life 
after his dignified entry into Jerusalem (14:10-11), and by the religious leaders of 
the nation who are implacably opposed to him from start to finish (3:6; 15:32). 

This apcepTLa brings into relief that no recognition of Jesus’ true identity was found 
in those who stood nearest to him. 

Jesus’ choice of tragic death, despite knowing that he could not fulfill the 
superlative good for others without much suffering and miserable death, reminds 
the first-century Greco-Roman people of an ideal aspect of the hero who 
voluntarily undergoes a tragic fate for a higher value. This ideal aspect of the 
Jesus of Mark could be illustrated by the literary genre of Greek tragedy that 
represented the ideal heroes since remote antiquity and, at the same time, this 
literary structure makes Jesus’ heroic aspect stand out from the first-century 
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Greco-Roman world. In the setting of Greek tragedy, Jesus is introduced to the 
readers as a suffering son of God who accepts a tragic death as the inevitable 
fate for his mission. However, such aspect of Jesus as a suffering son of God is 
thoroughly hidden from Mark’s characters by the secret structure that has its root 
in a|iaptia (the misidentification of a dear one) and, as a result, the dramatic irony 
(elpcoveia) due to their ignorance helps Mark’s original readers to not overlook his 
theological reflection (i.e., a new image of Messiah in whom two incompatible 
images, the Jewish Messiah and Greco-Roman tragic hero, are united), and 
perceive by intuition Mark’s message that he intends to transmit to them. In that 
case, this study will focus upon the messianic secret structure in order to confirm 
in what way the secret motif is constructed in the Gospel of Mark. 

The Secret Structure 

Detecting the dominant causes which create the secret motif in Mark’s 
Gospel is related to scrutinizing the roles and functions of Mark’s major 
characters. In Mark’s story a major character is of course Jesus; and such 
identifiable groups as the disciples and the Jerusalem authorities are also 
classified as major characters, for these groups appear throughout Mark’s whole 
plot and constitute another significant feature of the plot . 582 In spite of the 
existence of the independent groups of Jews, their main function in the plot is the 
ongoing conflict with Jesus. So, this study will deal with the religious authorities 

582 The following discussion is indebted to Rhoads and Michie, 101-36; Kingsbury, 

Conflict in Mark, 4-24, 31-115. 
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as a single character in that their different groups hold similar traits in common as 
the antagonists against Jesus. It will also treat the disciples as a single character, 
for they share the same traits of inability to understand Jesus or to be like him. 
Thus the major characters this study will deal with are Jesus, the disciples and 
Jerusalem authorities, by whom the secret structure in Mark’s story will be 
examined. 

Jesus: Known as a miracle worker, healer, benefactor, authoritative 
teacher, and tragic actor, Jesus is the character who determines the plot, or flow 
of events, through his status (who he is) and his mission (what he does) in 
Mark’s story. Among such manifold characterics that are assigned to Jesus, the 
most controversial part is his different attitudes by which, depending upon 
circumstances, he keeps his identity a secret or discloses it in public . 583 Mark 
describes Jesus' diverse attitudes germane to his identity according to the class 
or status each group belonged to. For instance, Jesus reveals himself to his 
disciples; Jesus makes neither revelation nor concealment about himself in the 
gentile populace; Jesus is careful not to publicize his identity around Jews; Jesus 
completely conceals his identity from Jewish leaders until his standing before the 
Sanhedrin . 584 Jesus' diverse attitudes on secrecy cause the Gospel to take on a 
tensive tendency regarding the messianic secret. For some reason Mark tries to 

583 First of all, Jesus will not permit such supernatural beings as demons to divulge his 
identity, for they know who he is (1:34; cf. 3:11-12). Jesus also orders the disciples not to tell 
anyone about him right after Peter’s confession (8:30) and his transfiguration (9:9). Similarly, 
after healing the sick, Jesus forbids them to publicize what he has done for them. 

584 MacDonald, Homeric Epics and Gospel of Mark, 47-54. 
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evoke the mood of the messianic secret in his literary work by depicting Jesus as 
the one who assumes different attitudes, either disclosing or concealing his 
identity according to the group he meets with. 

The Disciples: In Mark’s narration the disciples are cast in a derogatory 
fashion by the three stages in their relationship to Jesus, which evolves from 
imperceptivity to misconception and finally to rejection. 585 The first stage shows 
the disciples' inability to detect Jesus' identity, which ranges over the first half of 
the Gospel (1:16 to 8:26). In this stage, Mark traces the disciples’ various flaws 
to one fundamental flaw, i.e. their uncomprehending mind. The second stage 
shows the disciples' misunderstanding of Jesus' identity, which unfolds from 
Peter's confession (8:27ff) on the way to the villages around Caesarea Philippi to 
the scene of Jesus’ anointing by a woman (14:9). 586 After Peter's confession, 
Mark shows clearly that their understanding shifts from imperception to 
misconception by presenting the disciples' absurd responses to Jesus’ three 
passion predictions. The final stage begins from Judas' betrayal (14:1 Off.) to the 
account of the empty tomb (16:8). 587 This stage shows that they no longer 


585 The following discussion is dependent upon three stages of the disciples proposed by 
Weeden, 145-58; Kingsbury, Conflict in Mark, 8-14, 89-117. 

586 Peter's confession is generally regarded as a sudden burst of awareness of Jesus' 
identity without introduction of any explicatory scene to bridge the gape between imperceptivity 
and discernment. But the event healing the blind man at Bethsaida (8:22-26) written prior to 
Peter's confession (8:27-30) is presented as a link between the disciples' ignorance and Peter's 
recognition. 

587 Frank J. Matera says, “Although most modern translations include the longer ending of 
Mark (16:9-20) in which the risen Lord appears to his disciples, the best manuscripts conclude 
the Gospel with the account of the empty tomb (16:1-8). Most scholars agree that this is how the 
evangelist ended his story. The attempts within the manuscript tradition to provide the Gospel 
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merely misunderstand Jesus, but now totally reject him by Judas’ betrayal, 
Peter’s denial of Christ, and the disciples’ flight from Jesus’ arrest. Such casing 
of the play serves to intensify the ironical link between today’s readers and 
Mark’s characters. This description about their relationship to Jesus is not 
accidental, but is Mark's polemical device to debunk something through the 
disciples. 588 Their role of progressive derogation functions to aggrandize the 
atmosphere of secrecy more and more in the Gospel. 

The Religious Authorities: In Mark’s story such religious authorities as 
scribes, Pharisees, Herodians, Sadducees, chief priests, and elders are the 
characters who take hostile action against Jesus. As the rulers in Israel 
entrusted by God with the care of Israel, they do not accept Jesus as the 
Messiah Son of God, but regard him as the agent of Satan because his alleged 
assault on law, tradition, and temple, threatens their overthrow as Israel’s leaders 
and Israel’s very ruin. 589 As a result, they form a united front against Jesus, put 
him repeatedly to the test, conspire to entrap Jesus into temptation in conflict 
with him, and take counsel several times against Jesus on how to destroy him. 

That they become the counterforce against Jesus is caused by their 
essential question about Jesus’ identity. Their question and doubt about Jesus’ 


with another, more satisfying ending indicate that the original conclusion was disturbing to many 
readers of the Gospel in the second and third centuries as it is to us today. They, like us, were 
accustomed to an ending of Jesus' life which included a resurrection appearance. That Mark 
does not provide such an ending makes his Gospel unsettling.” Frank J. Matera, What Are They 
Saying About Mark? (New York: Paulist Press, 1987), 98. 

588 Weeden, “Heresy That Necessitated Mark’s Gospel,” 147. 

589 Kingsbury, Conflict in Mark, 17. 
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identity deepens more and more in proportion to the rise of Jesus’ teaching and 
action with authority because all of his activities are seen as the abrogation of 
Mosaic law and the traditions of elders, or as blasphemy in terms of the Jewish 
traditional viewpoint. Whenever Jesus confronts their questions relevant to his 
identity, he avoids giving a direct answer by evasion, metaphors, sheer wit, or the 
like. 590 Had Jesus publicized his Messiahship by exhibiting a sign from heaven 
that the Jews had asked him for (8:11-12), the Jews would have accepted him as 
Messiah, no matter what its meaning and role are. 591 As time goes by, the 
ambiguity in Jesus’ identity causes their antagonism to be intensified against him 
more and more, with the result that they finally crucify him at the hands of the 
Roman authority. Throughout Mark’s story, hence, the major role of the religious 
authorities is as the character of a hostile power, and implacable opponents, to 
both Jesus and the disciples. 

Analysis has heretofore revealed three literary structures in the Gospel, in 
which the surface structure shows Jesus as the Jewish Messiah; the deep 
structure, Jesus as a tragic hero in Greek tragedy; and the secret structure, 

Jesus as an unknown figure. Now, this study will examine how the secret 
structure is framed with the oqaapTia (misidentification of a dear one) caused by 
the olLvo c, (the hidden/unknown identity) in the next section. 


590 MacDonald, Homeric Epics and Gospel of Mark, 50-54. 

591 It is possible to include the refusal of Jesus to take the crown as messiah, but for the 
fact that Mark omits reference to this (cf. John 6:15 with Mark 6:35). It is Jesus' choice of and 
rigid adherence to his program, tragic death for others. 
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The 'A|iapua in Mark’s Gospel 

The most important focus in this part is upon whether or not some cause 
provoking Jesus’ -rrepiiTema (|aexa(3o^.f| kE, euTu/La; el q Suoxuxlav) may be interpreted 
as Aristotelian apcqma. From the viewpoint of Aristotelian apapxla as the firsthand 
cause generating the hero's tragic reversal of fortune in Greek tragedy, analyzing 
some traits of Jesus' irepnrexeia will obviously disclose to what extent the 
primordial cause of Jesus' nepuTexeLa has relevance to Aristotelian 
apaprla. 592 Several crucial traits of the hero's -nepivkeia caused by Aristotelian 
apapTia will be compared with those of Jesus' iTepi-nexeia, and if these traits can be 
discovered in Jesus' TTepurexeia, then Jesus' inner motive for action leading him 
into tragic death can be interpreted as Aristotelian dpapxla. This result will add 
reliability to the presupposition of this study that, as a method to bring his 
purpose for writing the Gospel into relief, the biblical author must have utilized 
the literary genre of Greek tragedy that was diffused throughout the Greco- 
Roman world. 

On the basis of the major premise that Aristotelian dpapxla is the primary 
cause of the hero's tragic irepiiTexeux, the hero's -tiepnrexeia contains the two crucial 
traits: first, its cause should have direct relation to dyuoicc of identity; second, the 
hero should be a close blood-relative / dear one to his opponent. Besides these 
traits, the cause should be so great/big that the hero cannot escape the tragic 


592 This work, weighing the cause of Jesus' nepuTeteux against Aristotelian cciiaptux, 
requires making clear by what standard one would argue for similarity. 
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misfortune; it should be defined as an unmerited misfortune; it should be an 
outcome of some actions caused by the hero's inner motive; the result caused by 
cqiapua should involve both the hero and his opponent as the victims of apapTia. 

The 'Apotpua of Jesus 

As the surface structure of Mark’s Gospel shows clearly, Jesus is a dear 
one as the Messiah prophesied in the Old Testament, for whom all Jewish people 
have been waiting and longing for ages. So to speak, just as the hero in Greek 
tragedy is a close blood-relative / a dear one to his opponent, so the surface 
structure of the Gospel also represents Jesus as a dear one to the Jews 
comparable to a close blood-kin relation. However, the immediate cause of his 
TrepLTTeTeia attendant upon his terrible sufferings and tragic death, has a direct 
relation to the dyvoia of the Jews about his Messiahship. Their ayvotcc of a dear 
one is also related to Jesus’ apapiia action making them misidentify a dear one. 

His apapiia action is seen in 1:23-27 in which Jesus makes the evil spirit 
silent, for it reveals his divine identity in public. When healing various diseases, 
Jesus will not let the demons speak because they know who he is (1:34). In 
1:40-45, Jesus heals a man with leprosy and sends him away with a strong 
warning: “you do not tell this to anyone.” Whenever the evil spirits see Jesus, 
and fall down before him and cry out that he is the Son of God, he gives them 
strict orders not to tell who he is (3:11-12). After bringing a little girl back to life in 
5:21-43, Jesus gives strict orders not to let anyone know about the miracle. In 
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7:31-37 Jesus heals a man who is deaf and can hardly talk, and commands him 
not to tell anyone. On the way to the villages around Caesarea Philippi, when 
Peter confesses that Jesus is the Christ, Jesus warns his disciples not to tell 
anyone about him (8:27-30). In 9:1-9 Jesus takes Peter, James and John with 
him up to a high mountain, where he is transfigured before them and talks with 
Elijah and Moses. As they are coming down the mountain, Jesus gives them 
orders not to tell anyone what they have seen until the Son of Man has risen from 
the dead. 

The 'Apapuct of the Disciples 

The disciples, having lived with Jesus for more than three years, received 
his instruction personally, witnessed his numerous miracles and even been 
allowed to know his divine identity, fail not only to realize Jesus messianic identity 
until after his resurrection, but also to understand what they saw and heard. 

Their dyvoLa of Jesus’ identity develops from their imperceptivity (1:16-8:26) to 
misconception (8:27-14:9) and finally to rejection (14:10-16:8). In observing their 
dpapiLa in failing to recognize Jesus’ identity in 1:16-8:26, despite the continuous 
manifestation of his identity before the disciples in many healings, exorcisms, and 
supernatural miracles, and their own miraculous activity to which they are 
commissioned (3:15; 6:7) and in which they are successful (6:13), they remain 
amazingly obtuse in understanding who Jesus is. In 4:35-41, when Jesus makes 
the wind and the waves calm completely, the disciples are terrified and ask each 
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other, “Who is this? Even the wind and waves obey him!” (4:41). When he walks 
on the lake to his disciples in the early morning, they think that he is a ghost 
(6:49), for their hearts are hardened, not understanding about the loaves (6:52). 
Their ignorant condition brings about not only Jesus' rebuke, “Are you so dull?” 
(7:18), but also his censure, “Do you still not see or understand? Are your hearts 
hardened? Do you have eyes but fail to see, and ears but fail to hear? And don't 
you remember? Do you still not understand?” (8:17-18, 21). Although they enjoy 
a privileged position before Jesus which is open to no one else, 593 their 
unbelievable imperceptiveness appears to increase as the narrative 
unfolds. 594 In spite of many signs and various proofs of Jesus' identity, the 
disciples remain in ayvola. 

Their ayvola of Jesus’ identity is reflected as their misunderstanding in 
8:27-14:9. On the way of Jesus' final journey to Jerusalem he keeps on clarifying 
that on reaching the city he will be killed by the Jewish authorities, but will rise 
again after three days. 595 But they do not understand what he means and are 
afraid to ask him about it (9:10, 32; 10:32). In the passage 8:31-33, Jesus has 
repeatedly revealed to them his messianic role as a suffering servant (9:9-10, 12, 
10:45), yet they still do not understand his identity completely. No matter what 
concept of Messiahship Peter has, his is quite different from Jesus' concept of 


593 Mk 1:16-20; 3:13ff; 4:11; 6:7-12, 30-43; 8:1-10. 

594 Mk 4:10-13, 38-41; 6:52; 7:17; 8:4, 14-21. 

595 Mk 8:31-33; 9:9-10; 9:30-32; 10:32-34. 
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the suffering Son of God, for Peter openly rebukes Jesus for predicting his 
passion. On the way to Jerusalem for the passion, though Jesus teaches his 
disciples about his betrayal, sufferings, death and resurrection for the second 
time, they fail to grasp his teaching (9:32) in that they argue about who is the 
greatest (9:33-37); in 10:32-34, right after Jesus predicts his death and 
resurrection for the third time, both James and John ask Jesus to give them the 
place of greatest honor in heaven (10:35-40). The other disciples became 
indignant with two the brothers when they hear about this. In spite of his 
continual instructions, not only they perceive the messianic mission Jesus claims 
for himself, but also they decline to accept the suffering discipleship demanded of 
disciples of a suffering Messiah. 

Their misunderstanding of Jesus’ identity is reflected as their rejection in 
14:10-16:8. Judas Iscariot intends to betray Jesus to the Jewish authorities 
(14:10-11); In Gethsemane, implored by Jesus to support him by watching and 
praying during his deep distress, Peter, James and John fall asleep in a state 
oblivious to and apathetic toward Jesus' agony (14:32-42). When Judas delivers 
Jesus over to his enemies (vv. 43-46), the rest of them abandon him and run 
away in a flurry (v. 50). Despite his swearing to the contrary (vv. 29-31), Peter 
completely renounces Jesus, adamantly denying that he ever knew him (vv. 66- 
72). From the time when Jesus is judged before Pilate (15:1-15) and mocked by 
the Roman soldiers (vv. 16-21), to the time when he is crucified on the cross (vv. 
22-41) and buried by Joseph (vv. 42-47), and even until Mark’s narration ends 
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with the report of the empty tomb (16:1-8), there is no mention of the disciples 
except for alluding to several women (15:40, 47; 16:1). This fact adumbrates that 
the disciples desert their Master, Jesus. 

The 'AjiccpiLix of the Jewish Authorities 

The responses of the Jewish populace and authorities to Jesus' teaching 
and ministry confirm that they do not recognize him as a Messiah they have been 
waiting for and longing for, as promised in the Old Testament. The responses 
exposing their dyvoia of Jesus’ messianic identity to today’s readers are seen in 
1:21-27 where, at sight of Jesus’ authoritative teaching and exorcism, people 
exclaim, “What is this? A new teaching, with authority?” whose question implies 
“Who is this?” In the synagogue at Capernaum all the people wonder who Jesus 
is on seeing his teaching and action with authority. In 2:1-12, when Jesus 
forgives a paralytic’s sins, the scribes ask who this Jesus is who dares to 
arrogate to himself the prerogative of God and forgive sins, for they believe that 
no human has the authority to forgive sins but God alone (2:7). 596 In 2:13-17, 
when Pharisees blame Jesus for eating with tax collectors and sinners at Levi’s 
house, Jesus reveals himself to them as the one who comes to call sinners, not 
the righteous, as if the sick need a doctor. In 2:23-28, facing a charge of 
breaking the law by unlawfully reaping on the Sabbath when the disciples pluck 
grain on the Sabbath, Jesus discloses himself as the Lord of the Sabbath (2:23- 

596 Kingsbury, Conflict in Mark, 40. 
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28). In 3:21 hearing a current rumor that Jesus is out of his mind, his family go to 
take charge of him. The teachers of law think that Jesus’ exorcism results from 
his possession by the prince of demons (3:22-30). When beginning to teach in 
the synagogue in his hometown on the Sabbath in 6:1-6, many people are 
amazed to hear his wisdom and to see his miracle but they show their lack of 
faith by saying: “Isn't this the carpenter? Isn’t this Mary’s son and the brother of 
James, Joseph, Judas and Simon? Aren’t his sisters here with us?” When the 
rumor about Jesus has spread all over through the mission work of his disciples, 
people would guess him to be John the Baptist, Elijah, or a prophet, like one of 
the prophets of long ago (6:14-16; 8:27-28). The Pharisees blame Jesus for 
transgressing the tradition of the elders when they see the disciples eating with 
unwashed hands (7:1-5). In 8:11-13, in order to test Jesus, they ask Jesus for a 
sign from heaven, which makes him sigh deeply. They challenge Jesus to prove 
that his teaching about divorce does not infringe Moses’ permission of divorce 
(10:2-9); they entice Jesus to fall into a trap by asking him whether they should 
pay taxes to Caesar or not (12:13-17); they promise money to Judas when he 
betrays Jesus to them (14:10-11); they get Jesus sentenced to death on the 
basis of false testimony (14:55-60); they accuse Jesus of sedition against Rome 
before Pilate (15:2-5). They instigate the crowd to call for the release of 
Barabbas and for the crucifixion of Jesus when Pilate tries to grand amnesty for 
Jesus (15:9-13). The hidden identity of Mark’s Jesus is revealed by the ironical 
situation derived from both the Roman soldiers’ mockery in that they put a purple 
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robe on him, set a crown of thorns on his head, and call him king of the Jews 
(15:16-20), and the Jewish authorities’ taunt “Let this Christ, this king of Israel, 
come down now from the cross, that we may see and believe” (15:21-32). 

The Concomitant Traits of 'Apapiia 

The iTepiiTema of Mark’s Jesus also satisfies the additional traits of the 
hero’s iTepL-rreieLa in Greek tragedy. For instance, just as the cause of the hero’s 
uepiwETeicc is so great that he cannot escape the tragic death, so is that of Jesus’ 
u€pLiT€T€ia. According to 3:1-6 and 14:53-65, the cause driving Jesus into a tragic 
death is Sabbath violation and blasphemy, which are fatal sins from which no one 
can escape execution in Jewish society. Although it is lawful to do good as well 
as to save life on the Sabbath, his healing of the shriveled hand causes the 
Pharisees to begin to plot with the Herodians how they may kill Jesus (v. 6). In 
11:15-33 Jesus’ blame of the Temple authorities for making the Temple a den of 
robbers stimulates them not only to doubt the source of Jesus’ authority (v. 28), 
but also to begin looking for a way to kill him (v. 18). The parable of the tenants 
in 12:1-11 provokes the Jewish authorities to look for a way to arrest Jesus and 
kill him, with the result that they make crafty designs against Jesus’ life, along 
with Judas Iscariot (14:1-2, 10-11). In 14:53-65, the chief priests and the whole 
Sanhedrin are looking for evidence against Jesus so that they could put him to 
death, but they did not find any. When the high priest asks Jesus whether he is 
the Christ, the Son of the Blessed One, his affirmative answer is regarded as the 
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blasphemy by which he is condemned as worthy of death. Here, in spite of his 
answer of who he is, their thought of Jesus’ self-revelation as blasphemy is to 
show the thorough ayvoia of Jesus’ messianic identity. 

Just as the cause of the hero’s TrepLirema is unmerited, so is that of Jesus’ 
TTepLTTeteta. The reason for Pilate to ask the populace if they want him to release 
Jesus is that he knows it is out of envy that the chief priests have handed Jesus 
over to him (15:10). Obviously Pilate realizes that the Jewish authorities handed 
Jesus over to him due not to a serious crime, but to their jealousy over Jesus. 
This is the reason that Pilate asks back, “Why? What crime has he committed?” 
when the Jewish authorities stir up the crowd to have Pilate crucify Jesus. This is 
a sort of rhetorical question to emphasize that Jesus has never committed such a 
grave crime deserving of crucifixion. According to 15:15, Pilate hands Jesus over 
to be crucified in order to satisfy the crowd in spite of his innocence. Thus, the 
reason for Jesus’ crucifixion may be judged as unmerited. 

Just as the hero’s TTepiirexeia is the outcome of some actions caused by his 
inner motive, so is Jesus’ irepniema. The reference to Jesus’ Trepiireteia is clearly 
predicted three times in 8:31; 9:31; 10:33-34. In 10:45 today’s readers can find 
the reason why Jesus has to go through sufferings and be crucified. In inferring 
the necessity for Jesus’ passion in light of this passage, he came to the world to 
give his lie as a ransom for many. His inner motive to become a ransom for 
many may be seen to generate his apapua actions—the primordial elements to 
cause the reversal of fortune in the life of Jesus—as written in the Gospel. 
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Especially, the Sabbath violation and defiance against established authority in the 
Jewish society make the Jewish authorities recognize Jesus as destroyer of the 
law and social order, which makes them doubt his hidden identity more and more 
as time goes by. As a result, antagonism against Jesus spreads seriously among 
the Jewish authorities. This amplified hostility deriving from their dyvoia of Jesus’ 
divine identity brings down ruin on their Messiah. Thus, Jesus’ apapua actions 
are directly relevant to his inner motive to choose a tragic death according to his 
own volition to give his life as a ransom for many. 

Just as the result of dpapua involves both the hero and his opponent as 
the victims ofdpapita, so does the case of Jesus’ tragic death. Even though 
Jesus is killed by his own people, it results in both sides becoming victims of 
apaptLa. Jesus is crucified by his own people; the Jews destroy the Messiah for 
whom they have been longing for a long time because of their dyvoux of Jesus’ 
identity. Here, through the dpaptia of the characters in the Gospel, Mark not only 
divulges that they misidentify Jesus, but he also diverts his readers’ attention 
from the misidentified Jesus to his genuine identity. For this purpose, Mark 
utilizes the dramatic irony (etpuveia) caused by the dpaptia as a rhetorical 
expedient by which his Christology and message is paradoxically transmitted to 
his primary readers. 

Just as the hero’s TrepiTTema by dpapita effects KccSapau; by means of ’eleoq 
and tfjopog, so the dramatic irony by dpaptia can be strongly impressed on the 
reader’s heart. Inasmuch as the identity of Jesus, the miracle worker with divine 
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power, is hidden from the Gospel’s characters, their dyvoi a of driving him into 
tragic death will make the readers with knowledge of his true identity feel IIzoq 
and 4>6pog, by which they absorb the author’s message from the ironical situation. 
Now, the focus will be on Mark’s theological point highlighted by the dramatic 
irony the dfiaptia produces. 


The 'ApapTia and Elpcoveta 

Dramatic irony is a mode of speech and action of which the meaning is 
contrary to the words and actions in the eye and ear of the audience, by which 
Mark merges two incompatible images (the Jewish traditional Messiah and 
Greco-Roman tragic hero) into the Nazarene Jesus. Irony is shown as a 
dominant feature of Mark’s Gospel so that the apapua prevails throughout the 
Gospel. In the scenes where the apapua takes place in the Gospel, the dramatic 
irony occurs not only in verbal irony in which “a speaker self-consciously says 
one thing but means the opposite,” but also in situational irony in which “there is 
a discrepancy between what a character naively expects to happen and what 
actually happens, or between what a character blindly thinks to be the case and 
what the real situation is.” 597 Even though all the scenes where apap-uta happens 
have verbal-situational irony, this study will especially examine the irony shown in 
14:53-15:41 in which Mark’s Christology is accentuated by means of this 
technique. Actually, a literal feature of the passion narrative is regarded as irony 

597 Rhoads and Michie, 59-60. 
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implicit in the speech and action of Jesus’ opponents. 598 As intended by Mark, 
they perform faithfully their role as Jesus’ opponents, with the result that they 
play the messenger who proclaims Mark’s message. Even in deriding Jesus, 
their mockery testifies by implication the truth Mark intends to tell his readers. 

For the readers, thus, the opponents’ speech and action of ridiculing Jesus are 
ironically a sort of a Christian statement to reveal Jesus’ true identity, in which the 
readers can discover the Jesus of Mark with two images of the Jewish Messiah 
and Greco-Roman tragic hero. 

The Religious Authorities’ Eipcomoc 

Chapter 14 begins by saying that the Jerusalem authorities search as to 
how they might kill Jesus by deceit. Just as the authorities are anxious for the 
death of Jesus, so is Jesus, but both sides have opposite reasons: while they 
desire to kill Jesus for seeing him as an ally of Satan, Jesus wants to accept his 
own death for consummating salvation for many, not as a helpless or hopless 
victim, but as one who is willing to accept the fate of the cross in obedience to 
God the Father (14:24, 36). Another irony is shown in the scene of Jesus’ trial in 
which he is condemned to death for committing blasphemy by infringing upon the 
majersty of God. The only reason for the verdict that Jesus is guilty is to claim to 


598 The following discussion is indebted to Kingsbury, Conflict in Mark, 49-56, 83-86; 
Brooks, 239-67; Wessell, 767-85; Deuk Joong Kim, Mark—A Theologian of Resurrection (Seoul, 
Korea: Concordia Press, 1995), 199-210; John Pobee, 95; Donald Juel, Messiah and Temple: 
The Trial of Jesus in the Gospel of Mark, SBL Dissertation Series, no. 31 (Missoula, MT: 
Published by Scholars Press for the Society of Biblical Literature, 1977), 47. 
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be “he is who he is” according to God’s announcement at the baptism and the 
transfiguration. It is an ironical logic that Jesus should be killed for claiming to be 
the one who God said he is. Paradoxically, the high priest and the Sanhedrin 
commit blasphemy in condemning Jesus to death for blaspheming God, for they 
unwittingly act contrary to God and commit an offense against His majesty by 
turning the truth of Jesus’ claim to be the Messiah Son of God into a lie (14:61- 
64). Confronted with the truth of who Jesus is, that they repudiate the truth is to 
illustrate their spiritual inability to penetrate the secret of his identity. After their 
condemnation of Jesus to death, some begin to spit at him, blindfold him, strike 
him with their fists, and say, “Prophesy!” (v. 65). “Again there is irony, for the 
guards taunted Jesus to prophesy because they thought he could not. What they 
did to him fulfilled his own prophecy in 10:34 and the prophecies in Kings, Isaiah, 
and Micah.” 599 

Pilate’s Elpooveia 

Although the Sanhedrin has condemned Jesus to death, they hand Jesus 
over to Pilate because he has the authority to sentence a felon to death (15:1). 

In fact, as a person with the supreme authority by which he can release Jesus or 
execute him, Pilate decides to put Jesus to death and hands him over to 


599 Brooks, 244. According to Brooks, Mark constructs verse 65 by using words and 
ideas from 1 Kg. 22:24, Isa. 50:6; 53:3-5; Mic. 5:1, along with Isa. 11:1-4, which some rabbis 
interpreted to mean that the Messiah would be able to judge by smell without sight or hearing. To 
“prophesy” in the present instance refers to Jesus’ being able to identify those who struck him 
despite the blindfold. 
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crucifixion. Ironically speaking, Pilate’s conviction of Jesus’ innocence despite all 
of their blame and accusation is corroborated by 15:10 which reveals Pilate to 
know it was out of envy that the authorities had handed Jesus over to him. This 
verse pronounces Jesus to be innocent, for Pilate suggests releasing Jesus 
(15:9), by asking back, “Why? What crime has he committed?” (15:14) Pilate’s 
suggestion is ascertained in Mark’s allusion to the custom at the Feast to release 
a prisoner whom the people requested (15:6). This allusion to the custom may 
be for the purpose of accentuating that Pilate intended the crowd to request that 
Jesus be freed. This is why Pilate suggested that he would set Jesus free with 
no mention of Barabbas in 15:9. In spite of his good intention, Pilate has finally 
acted contrary to his good judgment and original will (15:15). As a result, “Jesus 
was falsely accused by the Jews and condemned by Pilate for the very thing of 
which Barabbas was actually guilty.” 600 The person who should be free is not 
Barabbas but Jesus, by which Mark probably pictured Jesus as a substitute for 
one sinner and by implication for all sinners. With a view to highlighting this fact 
paradoxically, Mark seemed to utilize the dramatic irony by which his readers 
could confirm this by themselves. 

Another irony is shown in both Pilate’s decision of releasing Barabbas in 
place of Jesus and his statement about Jesus’ identity. First, in view of his duty 
as the Roman governor who keeps peace within his jurisdiction , Pilate should 
not set Barabbas free because he was the insurrectionist and murderer in the 


600 Brooks, 252. 
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uprising (15:7). It is an evident irony that Pilate handed a king of peace over to 
execution, acquitting the insurrectionist in fear of an uprising of the people, for he 
must fear such serious revolt of the people as may break out again. Second, 
Pilate’s first question to Jesus about his Jewish kingship indicates that the 
accusation against Jesus, albeit Mark did not specify this, had already been 
made known to Pilate (15:2). Even though Mark did not clearly express so, the 
Jewish authorities doubtless handed Jesus over to the Roman governor on 
charges of claiming to be their king. Although meaning the inscription as an 
insult to both Jesus and the Jewish authorities, Pilate’s orders to put the written 
notice of the charge against Jesus—The King of the Jews—on the cross may be 
interpreted as Mark’s rhetoric irony in which the Roman governor has unwittingly 
told Mark’s readers the truth. The kingship of Jesus is implicit in the titles “Christ” 
and “Son of God” because the kings of Israel were anointed and called “sons of 
God.” Although Jesus is called “king” only by his enemies, Mark doubtless 
invited his readers/hearers to do so as well, although in a reverential way. 

Mocker’s Elpcoveia 

An ironic tone is obviously seen in the mockeries of the Roman soldiers, 
passersby, the chief priests and the teachers of the law. Especially, that the 
mockeries proclaim the truth Mark intended to deliver is so ironic that it can be 
interpreted as Mark’s literal technique of conveying his message to his readers. 

In other words, Mark’s message which he designs to be transmitted through the 
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mockers’ words in a paradoxical way is spontaneously brought into relief before 

the readers. Thus, their cast of Mark’s story foreshows the image of those who 

recognize Jesus’ true identity unconsciously. In 15:16-20, the Roman soldiers do 

what they have to do before the king, although in a mocking way. For instance, 

they put on Jesus a purple robe which is associated with royalty, set on him a 

crown of thorns to parody the laurel crown worn by the emperor, and begin to call 

out to him, “Hail, king of the Jews” as an imitation of “Hail, Caesar the Emperor!” 

In fact, without realizing it, they proclaim the truth in which Jesus is the only one 

worthy to receive a royal robe, a crown, and worship because he is a real king. 

Although Jesus is mocked as a pretender, their mocking is his real enthronement 

through the cross. Mark wants to emphasize that Jesus’ kingship is 

characterized by humility and servanthood and is different from all the kingships 

of the world (10:42-45). In 15:31 the chief priests and the teachers of the law 

mock Jesus by saying that he saved others but he cannot save himself. As they 

say, Jesus is the savior for others who gives his life as a ransom for many (10:45; 

14:24). Since the mockers play the role of spokesperson through whom Mark 

proclaims the truth, their mockeries are to reveal the same Jesus that Mark 

intends to disclose. Thus, the irony caused by that the secret structure proclaims 

Jesus the Jewish Messiah in a dramatic way. According to Kelber, 

Rejected by his followers, taunted by his enemies, derided even by those 
who suffer the cross next to him, delivered into the hands of Satan, and 
abandoned by God, Jesus paradoxically fulfills his royal mission. Perhaps 
the most conspicuous device employed by Mark to convey this paradox is 
the opponents’ use of the term king in addressing Jesus. While mistaking 
his identity they thereby unwittingly confirm the truth about him Pilate, the 
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man who ratifies the death sentence, is the first person to refer to Jesus 
as king (15:2). The soldiers enact a cruel mock scene in which they salute 
Jesus as king (15: 16-20). The temple authorities, principal promoters of 
his death, ridicule him as king (15: 31-32). In short the very people who 
are instrumental In Jesus’ death—the temple authorities, Pilate, the 
soldiers, and the crowd—confer the royal designation upon him and 
thereby speak and enact the truth in ignorance and infamy. For Mark, 
Jesus is precisely the man who suffers coronation through humiliation and 
whose crown is made of thorns. The Kingdom he had proclaimed in 
Galilee (1: 14-15) and for which he had—without success—prepared the 
Twelve is legitimized by his death on the cross. Far from contradicting his 
message of the Kingdom, Jesus’ crucifixion is paradoxically the moment of 
his coronation. 601 

At the climax of this enthronement, the Roman centurion’s statement of 
the anarthrous uloq 0eou (15:39) confirms fully what Mark announces at the 
beginning of the Gospel (1:1), with the result that it provides Mark’s readers with 
a decisive clue for Mark’s Christology. Mark suggests that Jesus is confessed as 
such by a human being, the Roman centurion, who is a type of thousands and 
even millions of Gentiles who later will stand by faith before the cross and 
confess that the man Jesus of Nazareth is the only Son of God. In the next 


section, the Roman Centurion’s statement of the the anarthrous uloq 0eoO will be 
ascertained as Mark’s elaborate literary contrivance by which Mark unites the 
image of the Jewish Messiah and that of Greco-Roman tragic hero to bring forth 
the suffering-dying Messiah. As a result, this study will disclose what Christology 
Mark presents to his readers through the Roman centurion’s statement of the 
anarthrous uloq 0eou. 


601 Kelber, Mark’s Story of Jesus, 81-82. 
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Mark’s Christoloav and Message 

Even though the theory of the messianic secret published by William 
Wrede in 1901 has been criticized by the next generation of scholars, two 
insights about Mark’s Gospel implicit in his theory have been accepted widely: (1) 
Mark’s Gospel was written from not the historical, but the theological viewpoint; 
(2) Christology is the heart of Mark’s theology. Of these the latter insight brought 
forth the idea that Christology is an interpretive key to understanding Mark’s 
theology, with the result that many scholars have paid attention to the Roman 
soldier’s statement (15:39) in the climax of the passion-narrative. However, a 
discrepancy in their interpretation makes it all but impossible to grasp correctly 
the authorial intent immanent in the soldier’s statement, in which the argument 
has gone round and round in a circle. In the situation without their agreed 
opinion on the statement, it is inevitable that the exploration of Mark’s Christology 
and his message has to begin with the interpretive work of the soldier’s word. 

Anarthrous Ylog 0eoG in 15:39 

The moot point of 15:39 is that Jesus was designated as the anarthrous 
dloc 0eoO. In what way can this anarthrous ulo q 0eoO be understood? If this 
phrase were the arthrous uloc 0eou or if its context were to suggest that the 
soldier was a proselyte to Christianity, probably scholars would not hesitate to 
construe the phrase as “the Son of God” in the aspect of Christian confession of 
faith. Unfortunately, the context supplies nothing to today’s readers. For this 
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reason, scholars have interpreted the phrase in manifold ways on the premise 
that it may be understood differently according to which cultural tradition the 
reader stands in. 602 The questions one must ask are: why did Mark write the 
anarthrous ulo<; eeoO in the climax of the passion-narrative and, through this, what 
kind of image of Jesus did he wish to reveal to his readers? Indeed, what 
relationship did the phrase have with the motif of the messianic secret? For this 
work, the focus will first be given to various opinions on 15:39. 603 

Hot Controversy in History 

Since E. C. Colwell’s rule was published in 1933, many scholars have 
interpreted the anarthrous ulo<; 6eou as “the Son of God,” with the result that it 
has been a traditional interpretation of 15:39. Colwell established a definite rule 
for the use of the article in the Greek NT that a definite predicate nominative 
following the copulative verb had the article but the nominative preceding the 
verb did not have the article. 604 He confirmed that the use of the article was 


602 This anarthrous uiog 0eou may be interpreted as “the Son of God” in the full Christian 
sense, “a son of god” in the Roman imperial cult, “a hero” in the Greco-Roman heroic tradition, “a 
son (or sons) of God” in the Jewish tradition, and “God’s son” in a broad sense including all these 
senses. 


603 The significance of this study may be found in a probability that this study will help 
today’s readers understand the motif of the messianic secret in a new way. Wrede’s theory 
explains the messianic secret as Mark’s literary device by which the human/non-messianic Jesus 
could be changed into the risen/exalted Christ. On the contrary, this study claims that the motif of 
the messianic secret is nothing more than the heroic alvoc, in Greek tragedy in/by which Mark 
reveals his Christology. In this sense, the hero’s tragic death in Greek tragedy is replaced with 
the concept of the messianic mission hidden in the eye of the Jew’s messianic tradition. This 
understanding may be said to be a contribution toward the study of Mark’s Christology. 

604 E. C. Colwell, “A Definite Rule for the Use of the Article in the Greek New Testament,” 
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governed by word-order by scrutinizing the relevant examples in the New 
Testament, its MSS, Genesis 1-41, and the early documents. 605 On the basis of 
the overwhelming statistics, he formulates the rule for the use of the article with 
definite predicate nouns, i.e., while definite predicate nouns regularly take the 
article, the exceptions are for the most part due to a change in word-order: (1) 
definite predicate nouns which follow the verb (this is the usual order) usually 
take the article; (2) definite predicate nouns which precede the verb usually lack 
the article. In accordance with this theory, Colwell regards Mk 15:39 as the 
centurion’s recognition that Jesus was the Son of God rather than a son of God. 
However, the ongoing study tends to interpret the phrase as “a son of god” 
against the background of the Greco-Roman world and this debate is still hot 
even up to now. 

In his article published in 1956, Robert G. Bratcher asserted that the 
anarthrous ulog 0eoO should be translated as "the Son of God.” 606 On the basis 


Journal of Biblical Literature 52 (1933): 12-21. The above quotation is cited in p. 13. 

605 According to his statistics in the New Testament, (1) Definite Predicate Nouns with 
Article: 244 —► After Verb: 229 (94 %); Before Verb: 15 (9 %). (2) Definite Predicate Nouns 
without the Article: 123 —> After Verb: 26 (21 %); Before Verb: 97 (79 %) // (1) Definite Predicate 
after the Verb: 255 —> With the Article: 229 (90 %); Without the Article: 26 (10 %). (2) Definite 
Predicates before the Verb: 112 —> With the Article: 15 (13 %); Without the Article: 97 (87 %). 
Also, the variants in the MSS of the New Testament turn out to support the claim of the relation 
between word-order and the use of the article. According to Colwell, “(1) Definite predicate nouns 
here regularly take the article. (2) The exceptions are for the most part due to a change in word- 
order: (a) Definite predicate nouns which follow the verb (this is the usual order) usually take the 
article; (b) Definite predicate nouns which precede the verb usually lack the article; (c) Proper 
names regularly lack the article in the predicate; (d) Predicate nominatives in relative clauses 
regularly follow the verb whether or not they have the article (Ibid., 15-16). Furthermore, the 
percentage of the other sources vindicates that the predicate nouns following the verb have the 
article about 90% and those preceding the verb do not have the article about 80% (Colwell, 19). 

606 Robert G. Bratcher, “A Note on ulog 0eoD (Mark xv. 39),” Expository Times 68 (1956): 
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of Colwell’s formula, Bratcher agreed with Moule and Lightfoot in the opinion that 
the omission of the article in 15:39 did not necessitate the translation “a son of 
God.” He said, “Lightfoot is fully justified in his assertion that Mark means us to 
understand the centurion’s statement as a Gentile confession of faith in Jesus as 
the Son of God. The words have the same full Christian meaning as [the 
anarthrous uloG 0eoO] in Mk 1:1 ,” 607 With his belief in the rule of the Greek article, 
he declared: “the centurion’s confession need not be made to bear an indefinite 
sense, but may be understood in a definite manner, ‘the Son of God.’” 608 

In his article published in 1967, J. Ramsey Michaels argued that the 
anarthrous ulog 0eoO was the first Christian confession. 609 By using the symbolic 
interpretation by which he believed St. John to construe the synoptic traditions, 
he searched for two corresponding concepts between Mk 15:38-39 and Jn 19:34- 
35, which were the rent veil (Mk 15:38) and the spear thrust (Jn 19:34). By St 
John’s “technique of attributing to words spoken in a certain historical context a 
meaning that far transcends that context,” 610 the synoptic tradition of the rent veil 
was reduced to a “body-temple” symbolism in Jn 2:21 (cf. Heb 10:19). The 
spearman’s witness of the blood and water is reckoned to be emblematic of the 
centurion’s confession of Jesus as the Son of God. On the basis of the 

27-28. 

607 Bratcher, 28. 

608 Bratcher, 28. 

609 J. Ramsey Michaels, “The Centurion’s Confession and the Spear Thrust,” Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly 29 (1967): 102-09. 

610 Michaels, 106-07. 
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Johannine interpretation written in 1 Jn 5:5-8 (“the blood and water witnesses 
Jesus as the Son of God”), Michaels interpreted “the spearman’s witness of the 
blood and water” as “the nameless soldier’s confession of Jesus as the Son of 
God.” He associated “the Johannine spearman’s witness” with “the Marcan 
centurion’s Christian confession.” 

In 1968, Philip H. Bligh insisted that the Son of God was the more 
appropriate translation than a son of god. 611 On the premise that the context 
would determine the definite or the indefinite article in the case of the absence of 
the article in Greek, Bligh traced the meaning of the anarthrous ulog 0eou back to 
the Jewish and first-century Greco-Roman thoughts. 612 The first-century Greco- 
Roman thought had a tendency to perceive both ulo<; 0eou and Augustus 
(oepaatoc) as the regular stock of imperial titles worthy to be worshipped. 613 “Lord 
our God” and “Bringer of Salvation” were other titles of the Caesars. In this vein, 
Bligh concluded that, as the backbone of the Roman army with utter loyalty to the 


611 Philip H. Bligh, “A Note on Huios Theou in Mark 15:39,” Expository Times 80 (1968 - 
1969): 51-53. The version of Mk 15:39 cited by Bligh in his own statement on page 52 and in the 
quotation from Nineham’s commentary on Mark on page 53 is the RSV (1946) which translated 
the anarthrous uLoc GeoO as “a son of God.” Unfortunately, it is Bligh’s blind spot that, while the 
RSV in 1946 translated the phrase into “a son of God,” the Standard Bible Committee in 1959 
changed it to “the Son of God” with marginal “a son.” Cf. Robert G. Bratcher, “Mark xv. 39: the 
Son of God,” Expository Times 80 (1969): 286. 

612 Jewish thought did not consider the Son of God necessarily to be in a unique position 
because the title was used of angels (Gen 6:2; Job 1:6; 38:7), of the king of Israel (2 Sam 7:14; 
Ps 2:7; 89:26), and of the nation itself (Hos 11:1; Ex 4:22). However, by the New Testament era, 
not only has the title been endowed with a uniqueness reserved for the Messiah, but also it is 
widely used in Mark as a fundamental element in Mark’s Christology (Bligh, 52). 

613 “Syrian coins contemporary to Christ bore the legend, TIBERIOS KAISAR THEOU 
SEBASTOU HUIOS SEBASTOS; these words are to be found together on the tribute money which 
Jesus handled in the last years of His life” (Bligh, 52). 
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cult of the Caesars, the Roman centurion’s final verdict in the words of the 
imperial title provided the justification that the title ulog 0eoO should be translated 
with the definite article: “This man, not Caesar, is the Son of God!” 614 

In his article published in 1970, Harold A. Guy argued that “God’s son” 
would be best to translate the phrase to the effect that the translation could 
reflect something of the ambiguity which the anarthrous ulog 0eou contained in the 
Gospel. 615 His argument is based upon two considerations: (1) what Mark 
meant; (2) what the centurion said. According to Guy, while Mark had intended 
the anarthrous ulog 0eoO as a recognition of Jesus messiahship, it is difficult to 
articulate what the centurion had intended to mean because of two aspects: (1) 
the centurion’s little attention to the niceties of Greek syntax, if he spoke in 
Greek; (2) the ambiguities of Latin phrase, filius dei or filius divi erat, if he spoke 
in Latin. In this logic, Guy concluded, “Would it not be best to translate the words 
in the way which is possible in English at least and reproduce something of the 


614 Bligh’s argument overlooks a probable situation that may have been considered by the 
evangelist in the biblical text because of his broad approach to this topic. As Bligh also 
recognized, Roman soldiers made religious oaths to exalt the Emperor as a god or a son of God, 
so that Emperor Worship was obligatory on the soldiers. By the time Mark wrote his Gospel, the 
Roman imperial cult as the center of the state cult was performed throughout the Empire, 
particularly popular in the army, by pouring out libations to him at public and private banquets 
(ordered by senatorial decree, AD. 30). Actually, the position of Roman centurion may be said to 
be the backbone of the Roman army with utter loyalty to the cult of the Caesars. If the Roman 
centurion proud of his rise to power in the army hierarchy confesses a low-class crucified Galilean 
as ulog 0eoO, he will suddenly jeopardize his seniority. It is unlikely that “it is left to a Roman 
soldier, from whom utter loyalty was demanded, who stands looking upward at the lacerated 
corpse of a Galilean peasant on a Roman gallows, to give the final verdict in the words of the 
imperial title: ‘this man, not Caesar, is the Son of God’” (Guy, 151). 

615 Harold A. Guy, “Son of God in Mark 1539,” Expository Times 81 (1970): 151. 
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ambiguity of the Greek: ‘Surely this was God’s son’?” 616 

In his dissertation published in 1972, John R. Donahue, S.J. defined the 
phrase as “the Son of God” in light of “Son of Man.” 617 He believed that the verb 
forms of LScov in 15:39 “are used in primary reference to the ‘seeing’ of Jesus at 
the parousia.” “Mark introduces the verb idon at this point precisely to make of 
the centurion’s confession a symbolic presentation of the parousia 
confession.” 618 The definite meaning of Jesus’ title used by the centurion is 
corrected by the future coming Son of Man who must suffer and die during his 
earthly ministry. Donahue said, “It is only when Jesus is fully recognized as the 
one who suffered and died and will come again, that he can be called Son of God 
in the proper sense.” 619 In this vein, he concludes that “Mark can designate his 
whole gospel the gospel of Jesus, the Messiah, the Son of God (1:1 ).” 620 

In his article published in 1973, from his recognition of the blind side that 
none of the above-mentioned articles handled at any length the problem of the 
qualitative significance, Philip B. Harner began to research anarthrous predicate 
nouns preceding the verb in light of the qualitative viewpoint. 621 In his belief, 


616 Guy, 151. 

617 John R. Donahue, Are You the Christ? The Trial Narrative in the Gospel of Mark, SBL 
Dissertation Series, no. 10 (Missoula, MT: Published by Society of Biblical Literature for the 
Seminar on Mark, 1973), 203-05. 

618 Donahue, 204. 

619 Donahue, 204. 

620 Donahue, 204-05. 

621 Philip B. Harner, “Qualitative Anarthrous Predicate Nouns: Mark 15:39 and John 1:1,” 
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“anarthrous predicate nouns preceding the verb may function primarily to express 
the nature or character of the subject, and this qualitative significance may be 
more important than the question whether the predicate noun itself should be 
regarded as definite or indefinite.” 622 He indicated Mark’s three types of word- 
order: (1) V + APN=IS, (2) V+APN=DS, (3) APN+V=QF. 623 Analyzing Mark’s 
word-order types, he applied two potential translations (“a son of God” and “the 
son of God”) to the first and second types. As a result, if Mark had wanted to 
represent Jesus as “a son of God,” he could have described it unambiguously by 
using the first type; if Mark had wished to portray Jesus as “the son of God,” he 
could have depicted it clearly by utilizing the second type. In this vein, the word- 
order of 15:39 placed special emphasis on the qualitative significance of the 
predicate rather than its definiteness or indefiniteness. Its word-order was 
devised to say something about Jesus’ sonship rather than designate him as a 
son or the son of God. Thus, the translation “God’s son” was regarded as the 
best; the translation brought the nature of Jesus as son of God into relief, 
minimized the question whether the word “son” should be understood as 
indefinite or definite, and, moreover, left open the possibility that Mark had been 


Journal of Biblical Literature 92 (1973): 75-87. 

622 Harner, 75. 

623 “V” stands for verb; APN represents an anarthrous predicate noun; “IS” indicates 
indefinite subject; “DS” symbolizes definite subject; “QF” implies a qualitative force in indicating 
the nature or character of the subject; and “=” emblematizes the scope to define the meaning of 
each type. In the Markan Gospel, the first type is used nineteen times (Harner, 76, esp. n. 5; Mk 
1:16, 17; 3:17; 6:34, 44; 7:11,26; 9:35; 10:8, 43,44; 12:25, 27,37, 42; 13:19; 15:16,22,42); the 
second type is used twenty times (Harner, 77, esp. n. 7; Mk 1:11; 3:11,33; 4:15, 16, 18 (bis), 20; 
5:14; 16:3; 7:15; 8:29; 9:7, 10; 12:7; 13:11; 14:22, 24, 61; 15:2); the third type is used eight times 
(Harner, 77-79; Mk 2:28; 3:35; 6:49; 11:17, 32; 12:35; 14:70; 15;39). 
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thinking of Jesus as a son of God in the Hellenistic sense, or the Son of God in a 
Christian sense, or possibly both. Hamer reckoned the centurion to be the first 
human being Mark had represented as perceiving Jesus’ sonship. 624 

In his article published in 1987, Earl S. Johnson Jr. contended that the 
anarthrous ulo <; 9eou cannot be the kernel of Marcan Christology. 625 He 
reexamined Colwell’s rule, studied the use of rjv in the NT, and considered the 
then general reputation about a Roman centurion’s rank. (1) As for Colwell’s rule, 
Johnson argued that NT authors did not always abide by the rule, for Mark’s 
Gospel had several exceptions. 626 (2) By asserting the imperfect indicative rjv to 
be frequently used in past time, he believed that “Mark intends rjv to be taken as 
an observation of something which from an eyewitness perspective is past and 
gone.” 627 (3) By showing Roman centurion’s images which Mark’s readers had, 
he argued that an anonymous centurion’s statement could not be the vehicle for 
a confession of faith which revealed Marcan Christology as a whole, and neither 
would Mark’s readers who possessed negative images about Roman centurions 
accept it as a confession of the deity of a crucified man in the full Christian sense. 
So, he translated the anarthrous ulo<; 0eoG as “a son of god.” 628 


624 Harrier, 81. 

625 Earl S. Johnson, “Is Mark 15:39 the Key to Mark’s Christology?” Journal for the Study 
of the New Testament 31 (1987): 3-22. 

626 Cf. Mk 3:30; 4:3; 6:3, 49; 11:32; 15:18. 

627 Johnson, “Is Mark 15:39 the Key to Mark’s Christology?”, 8. 

628 Johnson said that Mark’s Gospel did not show a fixed or complete Christology but 
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In his article published in 1989, Philip G. Davis avered that the anarthrous 
uVoq 06ou was the key to Mark’s Christology. 629 Davis explained the centurion’s 
statement as the climax of Mark’s story, highlighted Jesus’ humanity (in 
opposition to God) as a focal point in Mark’s narrative, and emphasized Jesus’ 
transcendence over the purely human in that he did what only God could do. 

The paradox that the human Jesus did what only God could do was brought out 
not only to undergird much of the plot, but also to account for both Jesus’ 
successes and the fatal enmity he aroused. Through bringing into relief Jesus’ 
divine-human dichotomy, Davis associated the concept of ulcx; toO avepokou with 
that of i)lo<; toO 9eo0. Pointing out that “the divine-human dichotomy was 
overcome by the man who was truly the Son of God,” he concluded that 15:39 
revealed both Jesus’ true identity and the formal resolution of Mark’s 
Christological paradox. 

In his article published in 1998, Tae-Hun Kim supported the traditional 
view that the centurion’s words were quintessential statements of Mark’s 
Christology which were designed to challenge Mark’s readers to reconsider who 
the real Son of God was. 630 His thesis is based on the premise that the language 
of the Roman imperial cult helps make clearer what Mark’s readers might 


extended the question of Jesus’ identity fully into the future, with the result that the answer would 
only be found in the Christian church. 

629 Philip G. Davis, “Mark’s Christological Paradox,” Journal for the Study of the New 
Testament 35 (1989): 3-18. 

630 Tae-Hun Kim, “The Anarthrous ulog 6eo0 in Mark 15:39 and the Roman Imperial Cult,” 
Biblica 79(1998): 221-41. 
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understand when Jesus was designated as ulog 0eoO. For his argument, Kim 
investigated how an audience familiar with that cult language would react. Gaius 
Julius Caesar was officially deified posthumously by a senatorial decree 
conferring on him the name Divus Mt/s. 631 This provided his successor 
Octavian with the grounds for him to claim to be “son of god.” Octavian started to 
sign his name Caesar divi filius and thereafter every inscription and legend 
depicted him as Caesar divi filius, long before and even after the Senate gave 
him the honorable name of Augustus. That the later emperors officially neither 
used nor claimed to be divi filius supports the view that divi filius or ulog 0eou was 
not applied to Roman emperors in general, but reserved only for Augustus. 632 In 
the aspect that the titular epithet ulog 0eou echoed the widely known diction in the 
Roman imperial cult, Kim concluded that Mark projected divi filius on 15:39 to 
reveal Jesus as the Son of God against the Roman Imperial theology and Roman 
belief in Augustus as a god. 

In his article published in 2000, Whitney T. Shiner affirmed that Mark 
designed the soldier’s statement to be intentionally ambiguous in order to let his 
audience hear a deeper meaning while leaving the veil of secrecy (an essential 


631 The epithets for him are “savior,” “benefactor,” and “god,” but he was called neither 
uiog 0eoO nor divi filius. 

632 This point is seriously criticized by Earl S. Johnson, Jr. who adopts Wardman’s two 
models of the imperial deification in which the indefinite ulog Beou could have been given to 
Augustus, Tiberius, Claudius, Nero, Caligula or even Vespasian or Titus. Cf. idem, “Mark 15:39 
and the So-Called Confession of the Roman Centurion,” Biblica 81 (2000): 407-09. 
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part of Mark’s religious world view) intact. 633 The secret of Jesus’ identity 
remains unbroken up to the end of the Gospel, for the Gospel not only develops 
its plot to describe Jesus’ identity as obscure, but also ends with fear and 
confusion (16:8) without the resurrection to function as an unambiguous 
revelation. For his argument, Shiner scrutinized “the syntax of the centurion’s 
pronouncement, the presumed motivation that listeners would assign to the 
centurion’s pronouncement, the common figure of the sympathetic or reluctant 
executioner in martyrological literature, and the relationship of the 
pronouncement to the understanding of miracles and parabolic reality throughout 
Mark’s Gospel.” 634 Arguing that the traditional interpretation has distorted the 
central meaning of the Gospel, he concluded that, just as the veil of secrecy on 
Jesus’ identity caused the first-century Palestinians to misunderstand and reject 
Jesus, so those who follow the Son of God must be confronted daily with 
continued blindness and hostility. 

In his article published in 2000, Earl S. Johnson, Jr. argued that continuing 
examination of the grammatical, literary and historical evidence proved 15:39 not 
to be grasped as a Christian confession, and not to be taken as a direct 
challenge to any Roman emperor in particular. 635 By saying “Jesus’ true identity 
is only revealed out of the mouth of God (1:11; 9:7) and in the hearts of readers 

633 Whitney T. Shiner, "The Ambiguous Pronouncement of the Centurion and the 
Shrouding of Meaning in Mark,” Journal for the Study of the New Testament 78 (2000): 3-22. 

634 Shiner, 4. 

635 Johnson, “Mark 15:39 and the So-called Confession of the Roman Centurion,” 406-13. 
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who know what the Gospel characters do not fully realize,” 636 Johnson criticized 
Tae-Hun Kim’s view of “the double anarthrousness in both 1:1 and 15:39” from 
the text-critical evidence that 1:1 was interpolated by a later scribe. 637 He 
pointed out that the Latin was an imprecise guide to Mark’s intentions on the 
grounds that it did not have any article, unlike Greek. Since regarding the 
emperor as divine was a universal concept at the time when Mark wrote his 
Gospel, Johnson indicated that the soldier’s remark was a challenge to a 
particular emperor if interpreting it as a Christian confession. Also, he rejected 
Davies’ view of “the Christological paradox” and Harner’s view of “the qualitative 
force of word-order in 15:39.” He alleged that Jesus’ identity was revealed not by 
the centurion, the demons, the disciples or in the Gospel’s introduction, but by 
God’s declaration in 1:11 and 9:7. Thus, he saw the soldier’s statement as “a 
hostile response to Jesus by those who were trying to gain power over him by 
naming him.” 638 He interpreted 15:39 as a taunting much like ridicule on the lips 
of Jesus’ enemies (12:14; 14:70). 

As observed heretofore, the anarthrous uloc 0eoO has chiefly been 
translated in two ways: “the Son of God” as a full Christian confession and “a son 
of God” regarding Jesus on the demi-god’s level in the Greco-Roman world. 

Since scholars have not reached agreement on this matter, this study will pay 


636 Johnson, 412. 

637 Johnson argues his view by using P. M. Head’s article, “A Text-Critical Study of Mark 
1:1. The Beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ,’” New Testament Studies 37 (1991): 621-29. 

638 Johnson, “Mark 15:39 and the So-Called Confession of the Roman Centurion,” 412. 
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attention to the questionable statement in 15:39. 


Interpretation of the Anarthrous Ylog 0eoO 

Mk 15:39 reads: “Now when the centurion, who stood facing him, saw that 
in this way he breathed his last, he said, Truly this man was a / the Son of God!’” 


(l5g)v 5e 6 Kevtupicov 6 TTapeaTriKGog e£ evavxiac, autou oil outgo? k^erwevoev 


threw aXr\Q<2)Q outog 6 avQpoivoQ ui6? 0eou rjv). When referring to the Roman 


centurion in this passage, Mark wrote a Latin transliteration Kevtupicov instead of 
the Greek word €Katovtapxr|g which is used in the parallel passages of Mt 27:54 
and Lk 23:47. This Latin loanword manifests to Mark’s readers that the soldier is 
a native of Rome. This fact implies that the centurion’s mother tongue is Latin 
and his statement of the anarthrous ulog Oeou is translated by Mark from the Latin 
phrase divi filius, for there is no article in Latin. Thus, the anarthrous ulog 0eou is 
the literal translation of the Latin divi filius. 

In a Greco-Roman sense, the phrase divi filius means a Greco-Roman 
hero who is generally known as a son of god. Especially, in reconsidering the 
context in which the anarthrous ulog 0eou was uttered, Mark keeps the readers 
from failing to notice the position of the centurion by pointing out that he was 
standing right in front of Jesus. Then, Mark testifies that the statement was 
expressed immediately after the centurion saw how Jesus died. In the eye of the 
Greco-Roman world, a righteous man dying without losing a sublime/noble 
attitude even in great pain must have been seen as a tragic hero or a son of god. 
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This interpretation is supported by the authorial intent implicit in the 
context (i.e., the deep structure) of the Gospel as a whole. As observed above, 
with a view to disclosing Jesus as a tragic hero, Mark molded the evangelical 
tradition consisting of many anecdotes about Jesus into the format of Greek 
tragedy. From the viewpoint of Greek tragedy, the site of 15:39 is the climax of 
the passion-narrative that begins at 8:27ff. On the basis of the deep structure of 
Greek tragedy, the authorial intent to place the anarthrous ulo; 0eou (the literal 
translation of divi filius ) at the climax of the passion-narrative is that the man 
dying on the cross is the very protagonist appearing in Greek tragedy. Thus, the 
anarthrous ulog Geoi) may be regarded as a red flag to reveal Jesus as a Greco- 
Roman tragic hero. 

This design by Mark has something to do with the motif of the messianic 
secret flowing through Mark’s Gospel as a whole. “Mark’s purpose in relating the 
secret to the suffering Messiah was calculated to answer Jewish objections that 
Messiah cannot die so unthinkable a death as a Roman crucifixion and so Jesus 
cannot be the Messiah.” 639 In fact, Messiahship in Jewish tradition is based on 2 
Sam. 7:8-16, which implies a future Messiah to fulfill God's promises, a future 
king like David who will rule the people of God once again as a sovereign nation 
in the Promised Land. Actually, in no source prior to the New Testament writing 
is there any reference to a future Messiah dying for his people. As a result, to 
say nothing of the Jewish authorities, even the disciples living with Jesus for 


639 Martin, 97. 
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more than three years, receiving Jesus' instruction directly, witnessing his 
numerous miracles vividly, and listening to the “who-what” aspect of the Messiah 
from Jesus several times, have failed to realize Jesus’ messianic identity until 
after his resurrection. 

Their misidentification of Jesus (a|iapna) causes his tragic death in/by 
which, ironically, Mark presents a new image of the Messiah as a tragic hero. 
That is, just as a tragic hero in Greek tragedy is killed by his dear one who 
misidentifies the hero (i.e., 81 aiiapuav xiva, Po 1453a10), so Jesus also is killed 
by his people who misidentify their Messiah even though they have waited for the 
Messiah’s advent for a long time. By this parallelism, Mark indicates two points: 
first, the Jewish authorities identify Jesus incorrectly; as a result, second, the 
Christology of Mark is quite different from that of the Jewish tradition. As 
applying the apaptia misidentifying a dear one to Jesus, Mark shows how Jesus, 
with the identity of the Jewish Messiah confessed by Peter (8:29), has the image 
of the Greco-Roman tragic hero stated by the Roman centurion (15:39). That is, 
at the place where Jesus is tragically killed by misidentification, the soldier’s 
statement of the anarthrous ulo<; 0eou (divi filius) transforms the dying man, Jesus, 
on the cross, into a Greco-Roman tragic hero. Thus, the anarthrous uloc 0eou 
expressed by the Greek tragedy-oriented centurion at the sight of Jesus’ tragic 
death may be understood as Mark’s exquisite technique by which he overthrows 
the Jews’ misidentification of their Messiah (apaptia), and proclaim the hidden 
identity of Jesus (odvog) to be a Greco-Roman tragic hero. 
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Mark’s Christology 

This study has heretofore argued that the Roman centurion’s statement is 
Mark’s literary device to introduce Jesus as a tragic hero in Greek tragedy, by 
which Mark highlights the suffering image of Jesus. In the belief that the 
structure of the Gospel has something to do with the authorial motive for writing, 
on the grounds that the former is determined by the latter, this study has not only 
reconstructed the life settings of the Gospel in order to trace the motive of the 
author, but also analyzed the Gospel’s three-part structure—the surface structure, 
the deep structure, and the secret structure. The surface structure depicts Jesus 
as the Jewish Messiah predicted in the Old Testament; the deep structure 
describes Jesus as a tragic hero in Greek tragedy; and, in order to show how two 
conflicting images, those of the Jewish Messiah and the tragic hero, are united in 
the historical figure of Jesus, the secret structure conceals “who-and-what 
aspects of the Messiah” from the characters in the story. In the recognition scene 
(ai'ayi'copi olq), Peter, a representative of those who have the traditional concept of 
the Jewish Messiah, reveals the “who aspect of the Messiah” by proclaiming 
Jesus to be the Jewish Messiah (8:29); in the climax of the passion narrative 
(ttccOoc), a Greek tragedy-oriented soldier discloses the “what aspect of the 
Messiah” by proclaiming Jesus to be a tragic hero (15:39). 640 This secret 


640 As a result of construing the anarthrous ulo; 0eou (laid at the climax of the passion- 
narrative) in light of the context of the plot of Greek tragedy, this study ascertains it to be a literal 
translation of the Latin divi filius which could be translated as a son of god. The validity of this 
interpretation can be confirmed from the fact that the deep structure of the Gospel was the format 
of Greek tragedy in which Jesus was painted as a tragic hero. Furthermore, its validity can also 
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structure presents the new image of Mark’s Jesus, a synthesis of two different 
images, through its ironical function, Mark’s Christology that Jesus is the Messiah, 
the suffering Son of God. 

However, this heroic concept (which Mark utilized for explaining Jesus’ 
tragic death) does not mean transvaluation of Jesus into one of the ancient 
heroes, because the Jesus of Mark was portrayed as so great a hero as not even 
to be compared with the ancient ones. Actually, the Gospel of Mark describes 
the matchless transcendence of Jesus in which Jesus was the dpxriyot; of love 
and self-sacrifice, had the authority to forgive sin, recovered sight to the blind, 
ruled over all of the phenomena of nature, raised the dead, was hinted to be 
raised from death, was concerned with righteousness and sin, with God and 
Devil, and fought a battle for souls in a spiritual way. What Mark emphasized 
through his Gospel as a whole is that Jesus was the unsurpassed son of god, 
beyond comparison with the Greek heroes. Surely no one is more transcendent 
than Jesus who “will come [again] in clouds with great power and glory and send 
his angels and gather his elect from the four winds, from the ends of the earth to 
the ends of the heavens” (13:26-27). Therefore the conclusion of this study on 
Mark’s Christology is that Jesus is God’s one and only Son, the suffering-dying 
Messiah for many. Now, this study will direct its attention to Mark’s message 
declared by the dramatic irony that the Gospel’s secret structure creates. 


be corroborated from the fact that the phrase “the anarthrous uLoq 0eoi>” was confessed right after 
the last breathing of Jesus by the Greek tragedy-oriented Roman soldier. 
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Mark’s Message 

In the point that what the Gospel says is determined both by the writer, his 
original readers and their sociohistorical context, this study investigated Mark’s 
motive of writing in the preceding part: a threat of Gnosticism, criticism of pagans, 
the problem of theodicy, the erroneous Christology, and the wrong discipleship. 
According to this motive for writing. Mark accentuates the following messages in 
his Gospel. 

Against Heresy 

Mark’s church is exposed to various Gnostic-oriented and/or Charismatic- 
oriented false prophets and false Christs who bypass Jesus’ humanity and the 
theology of the cross, and highlight his divinity and the theology of glory. About 
the time when Mark writes the Gospel, on the assumption that “Christians were 
united with a Lord who was remote from human rejection, failure and suffering,” 
they enjoy libertinism and antinomianism as spiritual freedom. 641 As Mark’s 
apocalypse (13:21-23) shows, in order to be accredited in the same way that 
Jesus had refused to show signs (8:11 -13), they show signs and wonders, 
claiming to have special powers as a means by which their teaching may be 
legitimated. 642 Before this heretical intimidation, Mark goes out of his way to 
place undisputed emphasis on Jesus’ earthly life and his passion narratives, with 


641 Martin, 158-59. 

642 Martin, 172. 
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the result that Jesus’ humanity and his cross is brought into relief in the format of 
Greek tragedy . Mark’s emphasis on Jesus’ humanity and passion is formed by 
the image of a tragic hero who must be “like us” (onoioc) (Po. 1453a4-6) and 
whose life must contain the irepiireTeia moving from prosperity to misfortune and 
finally to a tragic death. 

For the purpose of proving Jesus’ humanity to be “like us” (opoiot;), Mark 
does not introduce Jesus’ marvelous birth, but plunges rightaway into his adult 
life. Moreover, Mark offers no stories of Jesus’ resurrection, with dead men 
getting up out of graves and angels speaking to distraught women, but breaks off 
the flight of the women from the tomb in great fear (16:8) because a young man 
proclaims that Jesus is risen (16:6). Mark’s centering on a man who lived a 
human life is shown in the description that Jesus felt anger in his heart (3:5; 
10:14); he acted impromptu (11:14); he was amazed at human lack of faith (6:6); 
he deplored human unbelief (9:19); he encouraged people to have faith (9:23); 
he gave his disciple a stern warning (8:33); he cherished a man at the 
crossroads of decision (10:21); he cared for the sick and needy (10:46-52); he 
showed a deep interest in children (10:14-16); he spoke out against the religious 
authorities (12:12); he appreciated a certain woman’s kindness (14:6); he 
predicted that not only one of his disciples would betray him (14:18), but also his 
beloved disciple would deny him (14:30); he was disappointed at their weak 
loyalty (14:37, 41); he anticipated the prospect of death with great agitation and 
emotion (14:33) and cries out in spiritual anguish in the hour of his bitterest need, 
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and his last cry is one of astonished grief that even his father has deserted him 
(15:34) 643 Certainly Mark makes up a picture of the human figure of Jesus by 
clothing him with flesh-and-blood, and presents him in an all-too-human light. 
These human traits in his life prove Jesus to be “like us.” 

With a view to stressing the theology of the cross, Mark projects the life of 
Jesus upon the hero’s TTepmema moving from prosperity to misfortune and finally 
to a tragic death. Most scholars interpret 8:27ff. as a turning point where the 
passion narrative begins with Peter’s religious confession (8:29) and Jesus’ 
subsequent statement that he must suffer many things and be rejected by the 
elders, chief priests and teachers of the law, and that he must be killed and after 
three days rise again (8:31). The immediate statement of “he spoke plainly about 
this” in v. 32a makes Jesus’ prediction of passion solemn, as if it is a clear 
announcement of his tragic fate. 644 Thereafter, Jesus begins to speak openly 
about his fate and the need to follow him along a path of suffering discipleship. 

In the full awareness that a tragic end will await him, Jesus walks up to 
Jerusalem in order to surrender his life on behalf of his people. On his way up to 
Jerusalem, he foretells his violent end repeatedly in 9:30-32 and in 10:33-34. In 
front of the final engagement with temptation in Gethsemane (14:32-42), this 
patient sufferer submits his will to God’s purpose, then he goes forward to his 
fate as something inevitable and predetermined in the Bible (14:42), in the 


643 Martin, 107-08. 

644 Martin, 141. 
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consciousness that he expects no favorable verdict from the Jewish and Roman 

courts. In their courts, he abandons his own life to a tragic fate by refusal and by 

a willingness to remain silent when he could have spoken or acted in self- 

defense. At the last when Jesus is crucified after the trial, his pathetic cry of 

forsakenness (15:34) reflects the nadir of the rejected man’s desolation in which 

he is dying in solitary anguish, uncomforted and misunderstood by all the central 

characters. This reflection brings into relief the great image of the hero who 

commits his own life to a tragic death in behalf of a much more sublime purpose. 

Here, as to the question: “How did Mark expect his community to understand the 

disproportionate amount of space the passion narrative occupies in his Gospel, 

more than half its length?” it may be answered: to bring the cross into relief. 

About Mark who accents the theology of the cross, Ralph P. Martin says: 

Mark “has brought the announcement of suffering into the center of the 
text” by “working over traditions from which the passion motif is relatively 
absent, and which proclaim the authority of Jesus apart from the cross.” 
This is his greatest theological achievement, to be the first theologian of 
the cross to make use of the literary vehicle of a gospel narrative. . . An 
incidental ramification of his major purpose is that he puts the figure of the 
human Jesus in the framework of suffering; and so he powerfully conveys 
to his readers the vividness of the anguish and bitter grief which were 
involved in an acceptance of the cross as Jesus’ destiny. 645 

This framework of suffering makes the Roman centurion see the image of God’s 

son because Mark’s only true sign of revealing Jesus’ genuine identity is the 

cross, which paradoxically is both a tragedy of outward defeat and a revelation of 

tearing the curtain (15:38) which Jesus’ identity is hidden behind. 


645 Martin, 117; cf. Heinz-Dieter Source Kingge, “The Meaning of Mark,” Interpretation 22 
(1968): 53-70, esp. 69f. 
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Apology 

Mark faces the inevitable task of having to demonstrate the scandal of the 
cross (a major obstacle and a stumbling block to the Jews and to Gentiles) about 
how the most ignominious cross could be the symbol of Christianity and how a 
crucified criminal could be the object of faith worshiped by the Christians. “All the 
indignity and horror of death by impaling (Deut. 21:23) is to be read into these 
words, both on the Jewish side, for which the Old Testament rubric would have 
profound meaning (Gal 3:13) but also on the hellenistic side.” 646 The well-known 
evidence of Roman writers expresses disgust at the sight of the crucifixion and 
counsels all good Romans to turn away from it. For instance, in his Pro Rabirio 
(v.10), Cicero says: “Far be the very name of a cross not only from the body, but 
even from the thought, the eyes, the ears of Roman citizens!” 647 On the Palatine 
hill in Rome, a sort of satirical inscription was found with the description that a 
Christian is reverencing a crucified figure with an ass’s head. 648 Certainly, to 
Jewish and Roman minds there could be no greater object of shame and scorn 
than the picture of a God upon a cross. 

Mark’s apology for the scandal of the cross is made in such way that he 
constructs the life of Jesus in the format of Greek tragedy. An undetachable 
connection between the motive and method of his writing leads Mark to choose a 


646 This discussion is indebted to Martin, 209. 

647 Martin, 209, n.3. 

648 Martin, 209, n.4. 
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strong way capable of conveying his apology to people living in the Greco- 
Roman world who see Christian beliefs and practices as maddness, in that they 
put a man who had been executed in the most shameful way of those days in the 
place of second deity after the eternal God. Mark’s literary design of putting 
Jesus’ life and death in the format of Greek tragedy is due to the fact that its 
literary function and effect could never escape from the intuitive recognition of 
both the author and his readers because they would have already been well 
acquainted with what it was supposed to be, what its characters were supposed 
to teach, and how the story line was to run. 649 In the eyes of all people living in 
the Greco-Roman world, the life of Jesus in the format of Greek tragedy is the 
very life of the hero. The reason that Mark portrayed Jesus as a tragic hero is 
because the hero was recognized as a sort of the apjcnyoc of the ideal life which 
people of all walks of life were eagerly anxious to imitate and actualize during 
their lifetime. As a way of changing the most dishonorable death of Jesus to the 
most sublime and noble death, the evangelist clothed the anecdotes of Jesus in 
the toga of Greek tragedy, with the result that Jesus was metamorphosed from a 
crucified man into the ideal hero who submitted his life to a tragic death to 
transcend the limits of human fate for the fulfillment of the highest human dream. 
When Jesus is represented to be an ideal hero, the infamous cross on which he 
was hung became the emblem symbolic of the hero’s sublime action by which he 
went forward to his tragic death, and accomplished the ideal human aspiration. 


649 This argument is indebted to Riley, One Jesus, Many Christ. 
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Theodicy 

The emphasis of Mark’s Gospel is upon the way of Jesus which inevitably 
leads him to a cross beyond which there is only the promise of victory for his 
followers who follow the way of Jesus. This emphasis originates form Mark’s 
practical interest in theodicy for his persecuted community which faces trail, 
persecution and loss of meaning. In fact, after the recent death of the chief 
apostolic figures, Mark’s community, in the grip of fear and isolation and facing 
the prospect of further outbreaks of opposition with trepidation and questioning, 
needs to be consoled with a tract of encouragement and explanation in the light 
of these searing events. For instance, when the document known as 1 Clement 
goes on to speak of a great number of the elect as victims of Nero’s pogrom and 
its aftermath, it provides some theodicy to justify these events as part of the 
divine purpose and to show that they did not contradict that purpose, by 
mentioning that the two pillars of the church, Peter and Paul, had recently been 
taken away in death to receive a martyr’s crown. Likewise, Mark gives ear to his 
persecuted church’s outcry—“How long, O Lord? Why do we see these evils 
coming upon us?”—as an instinctive reaction to the church’s tribulation in the 
fervent hope of hastening the end of the world, and so the termination of their 
suffering. During the time of trial of the church, their outcries are answered by 
Mark’s unique mode of warning of the price to be paid in order to follow the way 
of Jesus, partly in the guise of a consolatory tract. This new mode is to settle 
“the church’s affliction and his call to fidelity within the framework of a story of 
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Jesus’ suffering Messiahship and his teaching that only by the disciples’ taking up 
the cross and following him can they attain his glory.” 650 That is, Mark makes the 
Roman church know the fact that their life itself in which they are dying a tragic 
death under fierce persecution is the very life to follow Jesus’ way of the cross. 
Mark’s emphasis is on an unbreakable connection between theology (more 
precisely Christology) and Christian living by indicating that the way of the church 
is to follow the path of suffering already taken by the Lord. 651 Mark’s theodicy 
offers a martyrdom motive to a beleaguered church, surrounded by a hostile and 
menacing world and afraid of its destiny as a church under the cross. 

In order to give the martyr motif to the first-century Christians who were 
doomed to cruel sufferings and inhuman death owing to their faith in Jesus, Mark 
portrays Jesus through the image of the tragic hero in Greek tragedy. 652 Through 
such a prism, Mark describes the Passion scene against unrelieved gloom in 
which Jesus is the passive victim of all that is done and said. “Jesus goes to his 
death without remonstrance and offers his life an oblation to God on the altar of 
sacrifice.” 653 The reason of Mark’s deliberate design to have Jesus neither 
defensible nor unprotected by any sign which would make his tragic death 
meaningful, but go to his death in a way which carries no surface meaning, is 


650 Martin, 164. 

651 Martin, 164. 

652 The following discussion is indebted to Riddle, “The Martyr Motive in the Gospel 
According to Mark,” 397-413. 

653 Martin, 218. 
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found in the prototypical character of Mark’s Jesus who sets his afflicted people 
an example as they face their time of victimization and suffering under Nero’s 
outburst and its aftermath. 654 In confronting the problem of sufferings due to 
imperial persecution, Mark delineated skillfully “the passion of Jesus in such a 
manner that Jesus appears as the great example of martyrdom, and that in the 
presentation of Jesus as martyr the indoctrination was effected whereby the 
follower of Jesus was equipped to follow him to the death.” 655 In 8:34, indicating 
that the genuine disciple of Jesus is the one who denies himself and takes up his 
cross and follows his dp^riyoc, Mark accentuates that the way of the cross is not 
for Jesus only, but is for his followers. Just as the dpxriyoc suffered for the sake of 
the world, overcame the powers of evil and death, and left an example of tireless 
perseverance for all to follow, so the Christians must also walk the via dolorosa 
with the politics of Jesus after the example of their dpxnyog. That Jesus was 
drawn as a tragic hero can be understood as a conscious attempt to turn the 
response of the Roman Christians to their situations of persecution into an 
aspiration to receive a martyr’s crown of righteousness which will reward all who 
long for martyrdom in order to keep their faith in Jesus. 

Discipleship 

The church tradition affirms that the Gospel of Mark was formed in the 


654 Martin, 69. 

655 Riddle, 402. 
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historical background of a persecuted church in Rome which Mark wished to 
console. This historical setting shows that part of Mark’s reason in composing a 
gospel is to illustrate the inevitability of suffering in obedience to and in fellowship 
with the suffering Messiah. This fact foreshadows that “what men did to John 
[the Baptist], who out-of-character endured undeserved pain and death, and what 
men did to Jesus whose obedience to the divine purpose in scripture required the 
acceptance of the cup of woe (14:32-42), they would surely visit on the 
church.” 656 In other words, the church’s experience in the Empire when 
persecution broke out has corresponded to Jesus’ hopeless situation in which 
there is no vindicating sign of God’s approval nor relief offered to a tragic ending 
caused by the blindness and hatred of those who should have perceived who 
Jesus was and is, so to speak, due to the heroic d|iapna. 657 This 
correspondence brings into relief that, “if the road Jesus took led to his cross, the 
church must expect no less.” 658 

This is Mark’s way of encouraging the church. He provides no pros for a 
weak faith and extends no crutch on which the persecuted believers may 
lean. He is realistic in admitting that Christians may have to tread a lonely 
path in darkness, with no last-minute denouement to save them from 
death. Some Christians may even die in the anguish of God’s withdrawn 
face, when he fails to comfort and cheer his own. The sole support the 
Markan church is offered is Jesus’ own promise to return to them after 
death. 659 


656 Martin, 217-18. 

657 Martin, 181. 

658 Martin, 181. 

659 Martin, 219. 
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Mark’s consolation in this way evokes a new awareness of discipleship. 

The way (656c;) the disciples must go is inevitably the pathway of Jesus, a tragic 
hero, across a rugged terrain of misunderstanding and calculated enmity. That is, 
just as Jesus was confronted with opposition from his own people in his 
hometown (6:1-6), so they should also anticipate abandoning all earthly ties 
(10:28-30). This context foretells the persecutions to occur. Antagonism 
between the members of a family will be the painful experience of Jesus’ 
followers (13:12); and they will be hated as he was. The Jewish authorities will 
not sympathize with the disciples in their witness, so that the followers have to 
expect a time of arraignment and interrogation on account of their faith (13:9-11). 
This cost of discipleship is to make the Roman Christians remember that Jesus 
called the disciples to follow him along a road which he has chosen, so that it 
enables the persecuted Christians to accept the discipleship by which they can 
reenact the life of Jesus in their daily lives. In this vein the writing method of 
Mark’s Gospel is constructed to have the readers reconsider what the term 
“disciple” means in the practical sense, and to provide them with an opportunity 
for reestablishing their own identities. 

The Gospel of Mark intimates to today’s readers that Jesus’ followers are 
a sort of learner-apprentices who learn, practically, discipleship in the company of 
Jesus and in everyday contact with people in real life situations. 660 When they 


660 Thomas W. Manson, The Teaching of Jesus, Studies of its Form and Content, 2 nd ed. 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1945), 237ff. 
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accept the way of Jesus and follow him in obedience to his mission, the secret of 
his person is revealed to them. 661 The secret of Jesus’ person is deeply bound 
up with the passion narrative over which the shadow of the cross looms more 
darkly, in which Jesus and his disciples are on the way (6660 that will lead 
inevitably to a violent end. The way (656c) opens out on Jesus’ own cross which 
the disciples understand not only as redemptive, but also as a way of life for 
themselves. Following Jesus entails an acceptance of the call to active suffering, 
since the imagery used in 8:34ff makes it clear that the disciples voluntarily and 
deliberately assume the cause of their Lord and follow him who carried his cross 
to the place to death (15:21,22). 662 This implies that Jesus’ followers must deny 
themselves as Jesus did, take up their crosses as he did, and serve as he served. 

To sum up, on the assumption that the author of the Second Gospel is 
John Mark and his original readers are the ecclesia pressa in Rome, as 
regarding Mark’s motive for writing as always etiological, this chapter has 
observed that Mark utilized the alvoc, motif in his composition of the Gospel, and 
presented his original Christology to the Roman Christian community living under 
Roman imperial persecution, by which he intended to transmit to them his special 
message. With this end in view, Mark designed the surface, deep and secret 
structures, and utilized the dramatic irony for proclaiming his own message 
through the hostile speeches and actions of Jesus’ antagonists. As a result, in 


bbl Martin, 112. 
662 Martin, 209. 
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correlating the hero’s tragic death and Jesus’ tragic crucifixion with the Roman 
Christian tragic fate, Mark protected his community from a heretical theology, 
answered a pagan criticism, provided a theodicy for his persecuted community, 
and tried to correct false Christology and wrong discipleship. As a result, this 
chapter confirmed Mark’s Christology that Jesus is the suffering-dying Messiah, 
Son of God, coming into this world as a Greco-Roman hero. 

When the Greco-Roman world—on the basis of the tales of the heroes 
that had been told for a thousand years, which influenced people from all walks 
of life to imitate and follow them to the grave—heard the gospel about Jesus with 
a Greco-Roman heroic image, great numbers of people began to follow Jesus, 
even giving up their life for him. As time went by, the Greco-Roman hero Jesus 
was gradually propagated so widely that, by the first decade of the second 
century, the temples of the traditional gods had become nearly deserted. 663 
During the next two hundred years until the Council of Nicaea, the Ebionites 
(Jewish Christians) and Theodotus of Rome in the second century, Paul of 
Samoisata in the third century and Arius in the fourth century had averred Jesus’ 
heroic image, so that the early church was entangled in a Christological 
controversy and, as a result, Mark’s heroic Christology was expanded to 
incorporate the concept of the Godhead as the Second Person of the Trinity. 

Now, the next chapter will explore how, in the early church, the hero Jesus 
evolved into the divine Christ. 


663 Riley, One Jesus Many Christs, 180. 
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CHAPTER 5 

SETTLEMENT OF CHRISTOLOGY IN THE EARLY CHURCH 

Since the early patristic period was one of intrinsically undeveloped 
Christology, there was a great variety of Christological conceptions at the 
beginning; many groping attempts were made which did not gain acceptance, 
and many Christological statements were sanctioned with some looseness. 664 
From the mid first century on, this variety of Christological thought gradually 
congealed into a few patterns, which were sharply differentiated one from the 
other. The second-century church began to raise and debate the existential 
question of the relation between that which is divine and that which is human in 
the person of Jesus Christ. Did Jesus take on only human nature or only divine 
nature, or both human and divine in one body? If he assumed both natures, then, 
how could they even be joined to form one being without resembling a monster, 
totally unlike a truly divine or truly human being? These questions adumbrate a 
critical situation in which the early church faced two different types of Christology: 
the one was the so-called Ebionite Christology and the other was the Docetic 


664 The following discussion is indebted to Richard A. Norris, Jr., trans. and ed., The 
Christological Controversy, Sources of Early Christian Thought (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1980); William G. Rusch, trans. and ed., The Trinitarian Controversy, Sources of Early Christian 
Thought (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1980); Paul Tillich, A History of Christian Thought, ed Carl 
E. Braaten (New York: Harper & Row, 1968), 17-133. 
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Christology. The former attached great weight to the humanity of Christ; however, 
the latter gave undue value to the divinity of Christ. 

On the one hand, the Ebionites saw in Christ a mere country-bred man 
adopted into the Godhead by the descent of the Spirit. 665 They believed that 
Jesus was the human son of Joseph and Mary, not fathered by God, and that he 
was destined to become Son of God because of his personal righteousness, and 
would one day return to establish his kingdom. 666 Their basic trait was that Jesus 
was a mere man who was chosen to become the Christ because he was the only 
one who had been able to fulfill the entire law (Matt 5:17-18). Through their 
name—the Ebionites—which means the Poor, Eusebius of Caesarea describes 
their views in this way: 

The first Christians gave these the suitable name of Ebionites because 
they had poor and mean opinions concerning Christ. They held him to be 
a plain and ordinary man who had achieved righteousness merely by the 
progress of his character and had been born naturally from Mary and her 
husband. They insisted on the complete observation of the Law, and did 
not think that they would be saved by faith in Christ alone and by a life in 
accordance with it. 667 

In the second century, this Ebionite doctrine was found in Theodotus of Rome 
who asserted the dynamic monarchism that Jesus was a mere man on whom the 
divine Spirit descended at his baptism, giving him the power of his messianic 


665 Cf. Bernhard Lohse, A Short History of Christian Doctrine, trans. F. Ernest Stoeffler 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1985), 73-4; Riley, River of God, 69-70. 

666 Eusebius, 3.27.1-2. 

667 Eusebius, 3.27. 
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mission. 668 In the third century, Paul of Samoisata also believed Jesus to be a 
mere man from below who was inspired by the Logos and Spirit as eternal 
powers or potentialities in God. 669 In the fourth century, this Christological 
tendency of stressing the Christ’s humanity was again urged by Arius, a 
presbyter from Alexandria. 

On the other hand, the Docetics saw in Christ a heavenly deity, making of 
Christ’s humanity a mere appearance. Their belief that Christ could not have a 
body is grounded on the two reasons that the absolute cannot enter into a real 
union with the finite; and matter is evil, and the spiritual world is ever in conflict 
with it. 670 This belief led them into the conviction that the celestial being had 
joined himself temporarily with the earthly body of a profoundly spiritual man 
called Jesus. This temporary juxtaposition of divinity with humanity was effected 
either at the birth or at the baptism of Jesus, so that the Christ was a man in 
appearance only, who unified himself for a limited time. Since this union was 
dissolved shortly prior to his crucifixion, “the crucifixion of Christ was an optical 
illusion in which the man Jesus was the real suffer.” 671 This docetic system not 
only strips the Redeemer of any real humanity, but also demolishes the historical 
person of Christ, with the result that it could never allow of any genuine union 


668 Cf. Tillich, 64-6. 

669 Eusebius, 7.27. 

670 Otto W. Heick, A History of Christian Thought, vol. 1 (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1965), 72. 

671 Heick, 72. 
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between the Christ and Jesus of Nazareth. This kind of Christology had reached 
its zenith in Valentinus’s theological system in the second century, from the 
beginning of the first century. In the early third century, this Christological 
tendency to stress the Christ’s divinity was again alleged as modalistic 
monarchism by Sabellius and Praxeas. 

Two kinds of Christology are seen in the dynamic and modalistic 
monarchism: the former one is that “God as Father (or as Logos or Spirit) used 
the man Jesus of Nazareth, begetting, inspiring, and adopting him as his Son,” 
and the latter one is that “a divine being (the Logos or eternal Son) became man 
in an act of transformation.” 672 The former theology focusing on the humanity of 
Jesus “started with human existence, then it emphasized those biblical 
statements which refer to the humanity of Christ, and finally it showed that Jesus 
was driven by the Spirit while on earth and in the end elevated into the divine 
sphere.” 673 Thus, since adoptionism shows how the righteous man Jesus was 
adopted as the Son of God by his own free will, it may have something to do with 
the ancient hero worship thought. But on the other hand, the latter theology 
focusing on the divinity of Jesus started with the only one God in which the 
Father, Son, and the Spirit are only differences of faces, appearances, or 
manifestations. Now, Christology was located in the probability to lean toward 
either the sense of adoption or the sense of transformation. 


672 Tillich, 80. 

673 Tillich, 66. 
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The Apostolic Fathers 

Confused by the appearance of Ebionitism and Docetism, in such a way 
as to defend their belief against the pagan charge of atheism and to present 
Christianity to the Greco-Roman world, the Apostolic Fathers and the apologists 
attempted to build further bridges between their faith and ancient culture by 
employing Hellenistic thought forms that subtly affected many of their beliefs. 
Some learned Christians appealed to the authority of the classical philosophers, 
by which they persuaded the educated classes of the Greco-Roman world to 
accept that the truth of Christianity was that to which the pagan philosophers had 
pointed. It proved to be so convincing a way that it contributed to the acceptance 
of Christianity among the intelligentsia. Two means were found to bring together 
what the Bible says about God and the philosophical notion of the Supreme 
Being: allegorical interpretation and Logos doctrine. Allegorical interpretation is 
to take something, which is not worthy of the perfection of the Supreme Being in 
the Bible, not in the literal sense but in the spiritual sense. The developed Logos 
doctrine is that, between the immutable God and the mutable world, there is the 
Word as a personal being, or the Logos as the Reason of God. 

In the formation of patristic theology, their attempt to build further bridges 
between their faith and ancient culture through the Greco-philosophical Logos 
has caused God to be more and more abstractly conceived in static Platonic 
terms of the Immutable incorporeal, and Christ, in the universal Stoic terms of 
Logos. This Stoic Logos was very important to the orthodox authors because 
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they found its terminology to be a perfect device for expressing the relationship of 
Christ to God as well as for providing a point of contact with the philosophical and 
religious views to be found outside of the church and its tradition. In the process 
of defending Christianity against pagan criticism and by heretic attack, the early 
Christian apologists recognized the concept “Logos” as a useful means of 
proving Jesus’ preexistence and divinity, for the Logos was known as immanent 
in the Godhead from all eternity. The Logos as the mind of God perfectly mirrors 
or expresses His Being, which was completely embodied in the man, Jesus of 
Nazareth, in history. The Stoic distinction between the Xoyoc evSiaGetoc (the 
immanent Word) and the Xojoq -upo^opixoi; (the expressed Word) was helpful for 
demonstrating Jesus’ preexistence and manifestation in history. 674 


Justin Martyr 

Especially, facing a basic problem of the relationship between Christian 
faith and classical culture, as a very widespread idea among Greek philosophers, 
Justin Martyr (ca. 100-165) began to solve this problem with the idea of the A.oyo<; 
oTreppaiLKoc (the seminal Word) planted in all persons incompletely and in a 
fragmentary manner. For him, this Logos is not only the rational principle of the 


674 The developed Stoic thought distinguished various types of Logos, such as “Logos 
orthos” (true reason), the principle of cosmic order which gives human beings the power of 
knowledge; “Logos spermatikos” (seminal reason), being the creative principle and source of 
ideas and growth; “Logos endiathetos” (immanent reason), used for unexpressed thoughts; and 
“Logos prophorikos” (expressed reason), used especially for ideas in general. The later Stoics 
interpreted popular mythology in terms of their own ideas, so that the religious gods were 
allegorized as personifications of abstract ideas. This allegorical interpretation made the Logos 
equal to Zeus, and Hermes was understood as the Logos equal to Yloi; 0eoO (Son of God). 
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universe from which all knowledge is originated, but also the pre-existent Christ 
of the prologue of the Fourth Gospel. 675 Therefore, combining these two 
traditions regarding the Logos, Justin concludes that all knowledge is a gift of 
Christ, for Christ is the Logos of whom all races have in a measure partaken, 676 
and the Xoyoc, anepiicmKot; who was disseminated among men. 677 Since all 
human beings before Christ had “seeds” of the Logos, they could reach only 
fragments of the truth in that it is the Logos who reveals the source and ground of 
these fragments of truth. 678 In this sense, all who lived conformably to reason 
were therefore Christians before Christ, as well as and therefore Socrates, Plato, 
and the other sages of antiquity were “Christians,” for their wisdom came from 
Christ. 679 They only knew the Logos “partially” because they only knew those 
truths which the Logos revealed to them; however, when this Logos has been 
made flesh, Christians know the Logos “fully.” 680 

In Justin’s understanding of Christology, the Logos is God’s Son, a reality 
distinct from the Father but begotten of him, so that it is not the ultimate deity. 
Since the Logos is the divine reason uttered as the divine Word for the creation 

675 Justin, 1 Apology , 10.1; 46.3-4. From the description of Jesus as the enfleshed Logos 
or Word of God in John 1:1-14, Justin adopts the term “Logos” as God’s Son, not only who made 
God known to the people of the old covenant, but also who, in the last days, became a human 
being—body, soul, and Spirit. 

676 Justin, 1 Apology, 46. 

677 Justin, 2 Apology, 13. 

678 Justin, 1 Apology, 32.8; 2 Apology, 8.1; 10.1-2. 

679 Justin, 1 Apology, 46; 2 Apology, 13. 

680 Justin, 2 Apology, 10.2-3; cf. 1 Apology, 54; 56; 58; 62.1-2; 64.4; 2 Apology, 4.3-4. 
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of the world, Justin regards it as derivative and inferior to the one God. In 
Justin’s Christology, thus, the Logos is subordinated to God the Father. Although 
it seems as if he introduces plurality into the divine realm, however, Justin 
underlines only one ultimate God for fear he should destroy the monotheism of 
the church’s fath. 681 His emphasis on the identity of the Logos with God the 
Father is reflected by his use of the biblical image of Son or child for the Logos 
by which he declares the Logos not a creature but the offspring by generarion. 682 

Irenaeus of Lyon 

Attaching himself to Justin’s Logos-doctrine, Irenaeus of Lyon (ca. 130- 
202) uses the terms “Logos” and “Son of God” interchangeably. He is a doctor of 
the church who maintained with the utmost distinctness the eternal coexistence 
of the Son with the Father. 683 According to him, the invisible Father has become 
visible in the Logos. 684 God Himself is all Intelligence, and all Logos; what He 
thinks He speaks, what He speaks He thinks; for His thought is Logos, and 
Logos is Intelligence, and the all-embracing divine Intelligence is the Father 
Himself, who has made Himself visible in the Son. 685 The unknowable, 
immeasurable Father becomes measurable and comprehensible in the Son, for 


681 Norris, 7. 

682 Justin, 1 Apology, 21.1; Trypho, 62.105, 125. 

683 Irenaeus, 2.30.9; 3.18.1; 4.20.3. 

684 Irenaeus, 4.20.7. 

685 Irenaeus, 2.28.5. 
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the Son is the “measure of the Father,” the manifestation of the Eternal in finite 
form. 686 According to Irenaeus, even before the utterance of the Logos from the 
Godhead, he is the Son of God, which spurns the incarnation of the Logos made 
him the Son of God. 687 Irenaeus highlights that God “takes a hand” directly in the 
world, and that Logos is described as a “hand” of God by which God is present in 
the world. 688 His frequent designation of the Logos as God’s hand is a figurative 
expression to denote his being not so much an emanation of the Godhead as an 
organ of its creative energy. His emphasis in Christology is laid on the “Pleroma” 
(the fullness of Christ’s divine perfection), and mediation is accomplished not so 
much because the divine Son has an “in between” way of being as because the 
divine Son takes on the human way of being, so that it is the incarnation itself 
which is the mediation. 689 The incarnation of the Logos reveals God’s true image, 
and the Spirit makes it possible for man to receive this revelation. 690 To sum up, 
the Logos is Jesus Christ, who is both the Son of God and, in some mysterious 
way, God Himself. 


686 Irenaeus, 4.4.2. He says: “For God does all things by measure and in order; nothing 
is unmeasured with Him, because nothing is out of order. Well speak he, who said that the 
immeasurable Father was Himself subjected to measure in the Son; for the Son is the measure of 
the Father, since He also comprehends Him.” 

687 Irenaeus, 3.17.4. 

688 Irenaeus, 4.20.2ff.; 5.1.3. 

689 Norris, Jr., 11. 

690 Irenaeus, Demonstration of the Apostolic Preaching 7. 
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The Third Century 
Tertullian of Carthage 

In the early third century, accentuating the unity of the Godhead to such a 
degree of destroying the Trinity, Praxeas asserted “Patripassianism” that the 
Father alone was God and all the experiences Jesus had undergone during His 
earthly life had been undergone by the Father Himself, in which the Father was 
Jesus Christ because the Father had been incarnated in the Virgin, lived for more 
than thirty years on earth, suffered and died on the cross, and risen from death. 
The Word and the Holy Spirit were not distinct substances because an admission 
of distinct personalities necessarily inferred three Gods and the identity of the 
persons was required to preserve the divine monarchy. Praxeas applied the titles 
(which in the Bible are descriptive of deity) to the Father alone, bringing into relief 
some passages from the Hebrew Bible (“I am God, and beside me there is no 
god”) and the New Testament (“I and my Father are one”; “He who has seen me 
has seen the Father”; “I am in my Father, and my Father in me”). For Praxeas, 
hence, the other two persons in the trinity were reduced to mere modality. His 
view was based on “monarchianism” that, stressing the undivided unity and 
sovereignty of the Godhead, rejected any view that made a distinction between 
the persons of the Trinity. For this reason, Praxeas is known as a leader of the 
Patripassian Monarchians. 

Against this heretical view, Tertullian insisted that God was not capable of 
suffering because He was impassible and, further, that a distinction had to be 
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made between Father and Son. This point is fully elucidated in his treatise in 
which Tertullian argues his trinity (three persons in one substance), a concept 
that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are one God and, at the same time, 
they differed only in degree, form, and aspect. 691 His elucidation of the Trinity is 
given by his adoption of two terms, “substance” and “person,” which one has to 
see not in their metaphysical, but rather in their legal senses. 692 On the one hand, 
Tertullian defines the term “substance” as the property and the right which a 
person should utilize. “In the case of the monarchy, the substance of the 
Emperor is the Empire, and this is what makes it possible for the Emperor to 
share his substance with his son, as was in fact common in the Roman 
Empire.” 693 On the other hand, Tertullian defines the term “person” as one who 
has a certain “substance.” “It is possible for several persons to share one 
substance, or for one person to have more than one substance, and this is the 
core of Tertullian’s doctrine of the Trinity, but also of the person of Christ.” 694 His 
argument of the unity of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit without denying 
their distinction, is based on the concept of substance and person in which a 
single and undivided substance is shared with three different persons, 

three, however, not in condition, but in degree; not in substance, but in 

form; not in power, but in aspect; yet of one substance, and of one 

691 Tertullian, Against Praxeas, 25. The rest of his work from chapter three to the end 
was only a development of this belief. 

692 The following discussion is indebted to Gonzalez, 171-85. 

693 Gonzalez, 179. 

694 Gonzalez, 179. 
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condition, and of one power, inasmuch as He is one God, from whom 
these degrees and forms and aspects are reckoned, under the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. 695 

In Against Praxeas ch. 27, especially, Tertullian expatiates on Christology 

about the reality of Christ’s bipartite nature, a problem of how the divinity and the 

humanity are related to each other in the person of Jesus Christ, by asking: “We 

must enquire also into this, how ‘the Word became flesh,’ whether as having 

been changed to the form of flesh or as having put on flesh as a covering.” 696 

Tertullian’s belief in God’s immutability leads him to accept that the Word is 

clothed in flesh, but to reject that the Word is transformed into flesh. 

For if “the Word” by a change in the form and a change in substance 
“became flesh,” Jesus will then be one substance composed of two, flesh 
and spirit, a sort of mixture, like electrum made from gold and silver, and it 
begins to be neither gold (that is, spirit) nor silver (that is, flesh), since one 
element is interchanged with the other, and a sort of third substance is the 
result. Therefore Jesus will neither be God—for “the Word” ceased to 
exist, “being made flesh”—nor man. 697 

Thus, Tertullian regards the twofold state not as confounded, but conjoined in one 
person of Jesus by saying: “We see two natures, not mixed, but joined together 
in one person, God and man, Jesus.” 698 Thus, God and man, divinity and 
humanity, divine Spirit and human flesh, are present in the one inseparable 
person, Jesus Christ. Tertullian also shows a kind of subordinationism tendency 
in his talk about Christ “coming out from God like the ray’s procession from the 

695 Tertullian, 2; cf. 12. 

696 Tertullian, 27. 

697 Tertullian, 27. 

698 Tertullian, 27. 
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sun, and the river’s from the fountain.” 699 Tertullian’s dialectic of equality and 
distinction between the Father and the Son was further advanced by Origen. 

Origen of Alexandria 

Origen constructs a theological system that weds the church’s 
understanding of God to the categories of Middle Platonism, in which God is 
being-itself, and therefore everything that is. 700 In Origen’s theology, the 
relationship between the Father and the Son reflects two such tendencies as 
equality and distinction; while the Son is eternal like the Father and unites with 
Him, he is separate from and less than God. 

On the one hand, the first of these currents underlines the divinity and the 
eternity of the Son, so that it makes the Son equal to the Father. God has his 
Logos, his inner word, his self-manifestation which makes God manifest first to 
himself and then to the world. Just as splendor radiates from the source of light, 
so this Logos radiates eternally from the ground of being, from the divine abyss. 
This fact prohibits one from saying not only that “there was a time when the Son 
did not exist,” for it denies the eternity of the Logos. 701 “He has the same 

substance with the Father. Here the formula homoousios to patri (being of one 


699 Tertullian, 22. 

700 The following discussion is indebted to Tillich, 59-63. 

701 Origen, On First Principle, trans. Henri De Lubac (Gloucester, MA: Peter Smith, 1973), 
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substance with the Father) first arises.” 702 As underlining the coeternity of the 
Son with the Father as well as the divinity of the Son, thus, this current highlights 
the unity between the Father and the Son. 

On the other hand, another currect tends to underline the distinction 
between the Father and the Son. Despite the eternity of the Logos, the Son is a 
lesser being than the Father because Origen interprets the passages (Prov. 8:22- 
31 LXX) of distinction and derivation in such a way as to make the Logos a 
creature and subordinate to God: “Now this Son was begotten of the Father’s will, 
for he is . . . the firstborn of all creation, a thing created, wisdom. For wisdom 
itself says: ‘God created me in the beginning of his ways for his words’.” 703 
Besides he believes that emanation has degrees, from the absolute being down 
to the lowest levels. God is auto theo, God by himself, by whom the Son is God, 
so that the Son is not God himself. Thus, for Origen the Son is a divine being 
due to his coeternity and having the same substance with the Father; but on the 
other hand, the Son is distinguished from the Father. Origen’s bipartite tension 
caused his disciples to be divided into two groups of which one would accentuate 
the divinity of the Son and his equality with the Father while the other would 
differentiate between the Son and the Father by making the Son a subordinate 


702 Tillich, 59. 

703 Origen, 4.4.1; cf. Jaroslav Pelikan, The Christian Tradition: A History of the 
Development of Doctrine, vol.1 of The Emergence of the Catholic Tradition, 100-600 (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1971), 191. 
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being. 704 

In their eagerness to show the affinity between the Christian’s faith and 
ancient culture, the Christians came to the conviction that the best way to speak 
of God was not that of the prophets and the other biblical authors, but rather than 
of Plato, Plotinus, and the rest. Their use of Greek philosophy brought about two 
somewhat divergent tendencies discernible among those who employed the 
Logos. Of these tendencies, the characteristic idea of the Alexandrian school 
was to emphasize the utter remoteness and incomprehensibility of the divine 
Monad, and to subordinate the Logos to it, as seen in Justin’s Logos doctrine. 
The other tendency was to identify the Father and the Logos so closely as to 
border upon Monarchianism, as seen in Irenaeus’ Logos Doctrine. Origen held 
both of these tendencies together; his works contained some passages that may 
be interpreted in either of two ways. 705 Against Origen’s bipartite theology, those 
who emphasized the subordinate nature of Logos gradually drifted into Arianism; 
but on the other hand, those who emphasized the identity of the Father and the 
Son became Monarchianists. In the right-wing party of Origenistic theology, 
Athanasius asserts that the Logos is divine because he is coeternal with the 
Father; but on the other hand, in the left-wing party of Origenistic theology, Arius 
affirms that the pre-existing Logos is first created out of nothing, so that there 


704 Gonzalez, 219. 

705 In Rusch’s opinion, “[Origen’s] theological construct was so vast and variegated that 
his successors often fell into the trap of emphasizing one element of his thought at the expense of 
other portions, and so failed to keep the required tension that Origen himself had been able to 
maintain.” Some theologians gave prominence to Origen’s insistence on the Son’s essential 
kinship to the Father; however, Others accented Origen’s subordinationist strand (15). 
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was a time when he was not. “Arius’s teaching has antecedents in Origen’s 
thought, but he eliminated Origen’s view of eternal generation and pushed his 
subordination to extreme lengths.” 706 This conflict occasions the first ecumenical 
council to be held at Nicaea in 325. 

The Fourth Century 
The Council of Nicaea 

The main issue at stake was whether the Word of God was coeternal with 
God. On the one hand, along with the motto “there was when He was not,” the 
Arian party argued that the Word was not coeternal with the Father. This implies 
that, before anything else was made, God had created the Word, so that the 
Word was acknowledged as a preexistent being but He was nothing more than 
the first of all creatures. The reason for the Arians to maintain the Word to be a 
creature was their thought that “identifying Jesus as God lowered the Almighty by 
embodying him in a physical creature.” 707 On the other hand, Alexander argued 
that, since the Word was divine, He could not be created, but rather was 
coeternal with the Father. The reason to assert the Word to be fully divine was a 
view that, since the death of a mere human being could not redeem men’s sins, 
grant them immortality, and, eventually, resurrect their physical bodies, Jesus 


706 Rusch, 17. 

707 Richard E. Rubenstein, When Jesus became God: The Epic Fight over Christ’s 
Divintiy in the Last Days of Rome (New York: Harcourt & Co., 1999), 63. 
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should be both true man and true God. 708 If asked to draw a line between God 

and creation, Arius would draw the line so as to include the Word in creation, 

while Alexander would draw it so as to separate all of creation on one side from 

the Father and the eternal Word on the other. Alexander criticized Arius for 

denying the divinity of the Word, and therefore also the divinity of Jesus. 

In 325, about three hundred bishops gathered in Nicea. The spokeman 

for the Arian group was Eusebius of Nicomedia. The Arian assertion that the Son 

was no more than a creature, no matter how high a creature, provoked angry 

reactions from many of the bishops, with the result that they agreed to adopt a 

creed, the faith of the church, in order to reject Arianism. 709 

We believe in one God, Father, all-sovereign, maker of all things seen and 
unseen; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, begotten from the 
Father as only-begotten, that is, from the substance of the Father, God 
from God, light from light, true God from true God, begotten, not made, 
homoousios with the Father, through whom all things came into existence, 
the things in heaven and the things on the earth, who because of us men 
and our salvation came down and was incarnated, made man, suffered, 
and arose on the third day, ascended into heaven, comes to judge the 
living and the dead; and in one Holy Spirit. And those who say “there was 
once when he was not” or “he was not before he was begotten” or “he 
came into existence from nothing” or who affirm that the Son of God is of 
another hypostasis or substance [ ousia ], or a creature, or mutable or 
subject to change, such ones the catholic and apostolic church 
pronounces accursed and separated from the church. 710 

The main concern of the Nicene Creed was to reject any notion that the 

Son was a creature, or a being less divine than the Father. The key subject of 


708 Rubenstein, 63-64. 

709 Origen, 7.3. 

710 Rusch, “The Creed of the Synod of Nicaea,” 49. 
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much controversy was the term “homoousios” (“of the same substance”). While 
this was devised to convey that the Son was just as divine as the Father, it 
provided the main reason for later resistance to the Nicene Creed because it 
seemed to imply that there was no distinction between Father and Son, and thus 
to leave the door open for patripassianism. The controversy did not come to an 
end by the creed, but contiuned with Eusebius of Nicomedia and Athanasius. 

Even in such difficult conditions, a new theological school, who made it 
possible for conservative Arians and Nicene Christians eventually to fuse, began 
to flourish in Asia Minor. They were the three Cappadocians (Basil the Great, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and Gregory of Nazianzus) whom, nearly two millennia later, 
Roman Catholics and Orthodox Christians around the world rank among the 
greatest creators and exponents of their faith, for they established a doctrine 
explaining how God could be One and yet consist of three separate entities. 711 
On the basis of distinguishing between ousia (essence) and hypostasis (being), 
they assert that “the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are three separate 
beings, each with his own individual characteristics—they are three hypostases. 
But they are one and the same in essence—they are homoousios .” 712 Affirming 
not only God is three individuals sharing one essence, but also both the unity and 
the tripartite division of the Godhead are real, Gregory of Nyssa says: 

The difference of the hypostases does not dissolve the continuity of their 

711 The following discussion owns much to Rubenstein, 204-07. 

712 Rubenstein, 206; cf. R. R C. Hanson, Search for the Christian Doctrine of God: the 
Arian Controversy, 318-381 (Edinburgh: T&T. Clark, 1988), 687-88. 
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nature nor does the community of their nature dissipate the particularity of 
their characteristics. Do not be amazed if we declare that the same thing 
is united and distinct, and conceive, as in a riddle, of a new and 
paradoxical unity in distinction and distinction in unity. 713 

The Cappadocian formula “three perons but one essence” was important at the 

Constantinople Councils in 381, at which the Nicene Creed was finally ratified as 

the orthodox view. 


The Significance of the Nicene Creed 

As observed up to now, the belief that the man Jesus was adopted as the 
Son due to his personal righteousness has appeared ever since the Jesus of 
Mark, the only and one true Son of God and Messiah for the Christians, was 
introduced by the Greek heroic model. 714 This belief was asserted by the 
Ebionites, by Theodotus of Rome, by Paul of Samosata, and by Arius who 
accepted the deification of the Logos similar to the way that the ancient heroes 
become divine beings through their freedom. 715 Arius’s view of the pre-existent 
Logos as not eternal but created out of nothing regards God’s power at work in 
Jesus as not the eternal divine power itself, but a lower and limited being, in 
which the Logos is dissimilar in every respect from the Father’s essence. Since 
the soul of Jesus is the Logos as a half-divine power, Jesus is neither fully man 
with a natural human soul nor fully deity with a perfect divinity, but a mere half- 

713 Hanson, 723-24. 

714 Riley, River of God, 68-9. 

715 This interpretation of Arianism is indebted to Tillich, 17-133; Robert C. Gregg and 
Dennis E. Groh, Early Arianism—A View of Salvation (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1981). 
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god. It may be judged that such a solution of the Logos is deeply bound up with 
the hero cults of the Greco-Roman world in which half-gods are those who are 
not fully gods even in Olympus but derived forms of God. In other words, for 
Arius, Jesus is not God himself, but one of these half-gods, viz, the hero. Only in 
the way that the hero may be deified, does Jesus become God. 

However, the Nicene Creed articulates that Christ is neither a hero nor 
one of those half-gods, but God himself appearing with full divinity within the 
Nazarene Jesus in human history. The decisive statement of “being of one 
substance with the Father” is not elucidated but this creed clarifies that Jesus is 
neither a half-god nor a creature, but God itself. What this creed implies in the 
history of Christology is that the Christians who have never come to official 
agreement on who Jesus was could express, on the basis of the ecumenical 
agreed creed, their faith that Jesus Christ is truly man, but that, on the other hand, 
God himself is present in him, indeed, that he himself is God. In this agreement 
the concept of a flesh-bearing God means neither that the flesh was merely a 
cover for a God who walks upon earth like ancient deities in human disguise, nor 
that the flesh indicated merely a heroic man such as Jesus without divine nature 
in him. Rather it implies a union of God and flesh and it forms on single reality 
with the divinity in Christ. This defined agreement may be said to give the so- 
called orthodox common ground for the confession of faith to the person who has 
encountered Jesus Christ, and who then wants to express his faith in the Jesus 
of Mark after reading Mark’s Gospel. 
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CONCLUSION 

This study started with the questions: “Why did Mark introduce the divine 
identity of Jesus as the secret motif in his Gospel; what literary function did this 
secret motif fulfill; and, as a result, what Christology did he intend to reveal to his 
believing community living in the Greco-Roman world?” From the viewpoint that 
the author’s motive for writing was not strictly historical, but always etiological 
and frequently apologetic, this study postulated that Mark adopted various forms 
of expression from the ancient Near Eastern world in order to write a special 
message for his community situated in a particular life setting. This supposition 
offered the rational elucidation of how Christian belief and practices have 
considerable affinities with literary, cultural, and religious heritages of the ancient 
Near Eastern world, so that, on the basis of this affinity, this study could adopt a 
method by which the enigmatic form of expression, semantic structure, or 
leitmotif written in the Gospel could be interpreted in light of a comparative study 
of similar forms, structures, or leitmotifs in the literary world of the ancient Near 
East. 

On the basis of such interpretive method, this study has traced Jesus’ 
hidden identity to its roots in spiritual legacies of the ancient Near East before 
Christianity. This study has observed that the alvoc, motif, which had been 
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already discovered in the preceding bronze-age Mesopotamian and Egyptian 
myths, began to appear as a form of expression with the literary function of test, 
theophany and irony in the Hebraic and Greco-Roman traditions. As the ancient 
tragedians had taken myth as a staple material for Greek tragedy, the cuvoc motif 
was also used in combination with the apap-ria, a decisive factor by which the 
TTepiiTema was generated in a hero’s life and the hero was finally led to a tragic 
death. Also, this study has ascertained that, in Greek tragedy, the primary 
meaning of the envoi; motif was amplified from the hero’s unknown or hidden 
identity to misidentification of a dear one, with the result that the alvog motif 
developed into a form of literary expression by means of a semantic structure in 
which, due to his unknown or hidden identity, the hero was misidentified by those 
closest to him and, as a result, he was killed tragically in various difficult 
circumstances and great agony. 

Since the alvoq motif was so popular in the Greco-Roman world where the 
heroic spirit permeated every social stratum, both Mark and his community were 
well informed of its literary form. They knew by intuition who the hero was, what 
the hero had to do, and in what way the hero’s life was terminated, and Mark did 
not have to explain to them why he utilized the alv oq motif to describe Jesus. 

The image of Mark’s Jesus drawn with the aivog motif must have been 
recognized immediately by Mark’s original readers, so that they did not have any 
difficulty in perceiving what Mark’s Christology was. In order to grasp why Mark 
applied the alvo; motif to his portrayal of Jesus, this study revealed the deep 
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structure of Greek tragedy, and extracted the hero’s typical image from Aristotle’s 
theory of Greek tragedy. Afterward, this study made a comparative study of the 
heroic cdwg motif, Mark’s way of creating a special message for his community, 
in light of his motive for writing. As a result, this study discovered Mark’s original 
Christology depicted through his particular literary device. 

In facing an estrangement between the Nazarene Jesus of Jewish lineage, 
as the Messiah prophesied in the Old Testament, and his community being 
persecuted in their particular life setting, Mark designed a surface structure, a 
deep structure and a secret structure. Mark used the surface structure to show 
Jesus as the Jewish Messiah; the deep structure, Jesus as a tragic hero in Greek 
tragedy; and the secret structure, how two irreconcilable images, the Jewish 
traditional Messiah and the Greco-Roman tragic hero, are united in the historical 
figure of Jesus. Through the dramatic irony that the secret structure creates, 

Mark makes Jesus’ opponents proclaim Mark’s own message by the implications 
in their hostile speeches and actions. By showing a correlation between the 
hero’s tragic death in Greek tragedy and Jesus’ tragic crucifixion and the pathetic 
death of the Christians who follow the way along which Jesus walked, Mark (1) 
protected his community from a heretical theology that bypassed the theology of 
the cross and highlighted the theology of glory, (2) answered a criticism—why the 
promised Messiah had to die a violent death, how the most ignominious cross 
could be the symbol of Christianity and how a crucified criminal could be the 
object of faith worshiped by the Christians, i.e., the Christ—the Son of God—, (3) 
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provided a theodicy for those who were intimidated by a painful death, beyond 
that which a human being could endure, only because of their faith in Jesus, and 
(4) tried to correct erroneous Christology and wrong discipleship by accentuating 
that Jesus’ followers must deny themselves as Jesus did, take up their crosses 
as he did, and not be served, but serve as he did. Finally, this study came to the 
conclusion that the Jesus of Mark is the one and only Son of God, the Messiah 
prophesied in the Old Testament, coming into this world disguised as the Greco- 
Roman tragic hero by clothing himself in contemporary costume. 

Mark’s Christology, focusing on Jesus’ humanity, has optimistic prospects 
of human potential for Christians. That is, seeing Jesus as the Greco-Roman 
tragic hero means seeing him not only as a mere country-bred man, 
homogenous with a human being, but also a person of such sublime moral 
accomplishments that God adopted him as God’s Son with the descent of the 
Spirit at his baptism. This understanding, focusing on Jesus’ humanity, “started 
with human existence, then it emphasized those biblical statements which refer 
to the humanity of Christ, and finally it showed that Jesus was driven by the Spirit 
while on earth and in the end elevated into the divine sphere.” 716 In other words, 
just as his excellence made him a model of righteous behavior for the Christians 
and his merit let him obtain the prize of immortality, so other human beings could 
also anticipate the same reward, if they model themselves after him. People’s 
potential to follow the moral example of Jesus, even if they sometimes fail to 


716 Tillich, 66. 
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reach his impeccable standards and at times remain helpless sinners, leads them 
to expect the possibility that they can also become the Sons and Daughters of 
God. These prospects for human potential on the basis of Jesus’ humanity 
appeared in the Ebionites in the first century, Theodotus of Rome in the second 
century, Paul of Samoisata in the third century, and Arius in the fourth century, 
having continued without interruption through Pelagius in the fifth century, 
through Arminius in the sixteenth century, and up to the present time. 

However, when the early church was entangled in a heated controversy 
about how two natures, divinity as the Son of God and humanity as a Greco- 
Roman tragic hero, could merge into Jesus Christ, such prospects for the human 
potential were challenged immediately. When anti-Arianism, stressing Jesus’ 
divinity, was judged the victor by the Nicene Council in 325, this decision meant 
not only that Jesus should be one and the same in essence with God, but also 
that he should be a quite heterogeneous being, compared with ordinary people. 
This Christology had the result of establishing the agreed views for soteriology 
and anthropology in Christian theology. In other words, while a human being is 
understood to have a thorough inability to change one’s fate for oneself, no 
matter how hard one may try, Jesus is understood as the only savior for such a 
human being. In this case, the only attitude which people can assume toward 
Jesus is to believe in Jesus as the object of worship. After the Constantinople 
Council in 381 proclaimed the Nicene Creed to be orthodox on the basis of the 
Cappadocian formula “three persons but one essence,” such prospects for 
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human inability continued in Augustine of Hippo in the fifth century, Calvin in the 
sixteenth century, and continue to the present day. 
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